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PREFACE 

In the preparation of this volume many standard col- 
lections have been consulted, including Palgrave's Golden 
Treasury, The Oxford Book of English Verse, Ward's Eng- 
lish Poets, Craik's English Prose, and Carpenter's Ameri- 
can Prose, besides many Headers and Speakers. Special 
acknowledgment is due the following publishers: to 
Harper and Brothers, for permission to use the selection 
from Hardy's Return of the Native; to Charles Scribner's 
Sons, for the privilege of printing the two selections from 
Stevenson ; and to G. P. Putnam's Sons, for the right to 
include a passage from Mr. A. C. Benson's From a College 
Window. The editor takes this opportunity to thank the 
many friends who have contributed valuable advice and 
criticism as to the arrangement and organization of the 
book, notably Dean Francis H. Stoddard of New York 
University. 

C. M. F. 
Andoysb, Mass., 
October 11. 1913. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Every one remembers the delightful scene m Bmiis's 
Cotter's Saturday Nighty when, after the evening meal, in 
the fashion of the old patriarchal syiatem, the family 
"round the ingle form a circle wide," to listen while 
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The priest-like Father reads the sacred page." 



Even in the middle of the last century, as some not very 
aged persons still recall, it was usual for many a home 
group to gather by the fireside to hear the latest chapter 
of The Newcomes as it arrived fresh in the yellow covers of 
Harper's^ Magazine. To-day, too, in isolated places, where 
there is httle strenuous social diversion, and among people 
whose paramount interests are literary, this custom is no 
doubt still preserved ; but, generally speaking, the art of 
reading aloud is, I suppoee, too little practised in this 
hurried age of ours. Our world has steadily grown less 
simple; books are many and various; the exactions 
and the allurements of living are much more insistent; 
duties, pleasures, coimtless activities, all the elements of 
a period extraordinarily complex, crowd in upon even the 
least gregarious man, to such an extent that it is hard to 
find an opportunity for oral reading, indeed, by no means 
easy often to snatch for one's self a brief sixty minutes 
with a book. Reading aloud is plainly an amusement 
too leisurely to fit the spirit of the times. 

It is no wonder, too, that public speaking, with its ac- 
companying emphasis on the spoken word, is probably 

xvii 



XVIU INTRODUCTION 

less widespread than it was fifty or a hundred years ago. 
We are assured repeatedly that the golden days of oratory, 
of Fox and Burke and Sheridan, of Webster and Choate, 
are gone forever. Even able lecturers to-day too often 
draw meagre audiences; the written word, especially in 
newspapers and periodicals, is now both decisive and 
sufficing. Even in our schools the old-time speaking 
contests have been given up, or, at best, linger on attended 
only by a few devoted parents. Into the causes of this 
change, it would be unprofitable to go here ; but, however 
much we may deplore it, the fact remains that speech 
has gradually become less important and that oral read- 
ing is not to-day having the recognition it deserves. 

Against the course which the popular feeling has taken, 
it is clearly at present almost hopeless to strive directly. 
It is interesting, however, to observe that many educators 
are insisting that it will never do to disregard oral reading 
as an essential feature of the curriculum in our secondary 
schools. No one wishes to revive the elocutionist; in- 
deed, elocution, so called, with its usual artificiahty, af- 
fectation, and absurd remoteness from life, may, through 
the ridicule which it drew upon its practitioners, have been 
partly responsible for the present indifference towards 
pubhc speaking. For this very reason there is an urgent 
need for reaction, not by abandoning oral reading alto- 
gether, but by training younger students in that quiet, 
natural, and sympathetic mode of expression, unspoiled 
by exaggeration, which will properly interpret an author 
in his work. It is for such instruction that this book aims 
to offer material. 

In the close scrutiny now wisely being applied to educa- 
tional theories in operation, any method of pedagogy 
must justify its retention or adoption. Does reading 
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aloud in the classroom, in high schools, prov« its value ? 
What can the average student gain from it? Does it 
pay, not in intangible, but in definite, progress on the 
part of the pupil? These are specific questions, which 
any critic is privileged to ask, and to which the teacher 
ought to be able to respond with satisfactory answers. 

Merely as a corrective of slovenly pronunciation and 
imperfect utterance, reading aloud rewards the attention 
bestowed upon it. It has long been a cause for adverse 
comment that our schools and colleges turn out too many 
graduates ''who mouth a sentence as curs mouth a bone,'' 
and who, when forced to the task, shp and slide through 
a page, leaving syllables and words in a huddled, inco- 
herent mass. Too few of them have learned, if, indeed, 
many of them have been taught, the niceties of cultured 
speech, with its clear, distinct, and perfectly intelligible 
enunciation. In assisting careful pronunciation, oral 
reading is of immense imp>ortance ; the teacher then hears 
the word as his students actually utter it, and can caution 
them on the spot. They, in turn, cannot evade the puz- 
zling polysyllable, for it is there before them, to be spoken 
aloud, and they must master its intricacies. In the trial, 
little provincialisms, negligences, and hesitations show the 
instructor where his labor is required. Here is an oppor- 
tunity which is well worth seizing. Few who have put 
such a system of oral reading into operation will doubt 
that its effectiveness in making for soimd pronunciation 
is extraordinary. 

It is often the case, moreover, that students, reading 
by themselves, glide hastily over passages which they do 
not inunediately understand, and leave the unusual word 
or construction without seeking for its meaning. Here 
again a thorough test of oral reading uncovers at once 
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any habits which need correction, for it la3ns bare the doubt- 
ful phrase, the misapprehended paragraph, and throws a 
searching light on details which are carelessly passed 
over. No one can read expressively sentences which he 
does not comprehend. Indeed, Professor Corson was quite 
right in maintaining that oral reading is almost conclusive 
evidence of a student's grasp of any given passage of lit- 
erature. Such reading, accordingly, ought to excite an 
interest in critical study, and to stimulate that rare curi- 
osity which does not permit skimming a page the mter- 
pretation of .which is not obvious at first glance. 

Reading aloud ought, moreover, to create or develop 
a feeling for music in poetry and for rhythm in prose. 
The pupil comes to distinguish by ear between a good 
style and a bad one, between the halting, inharmonious 
sentences of the bungler and the smooth, easy Knes of the 
artist. Poems like Tennyson's Blow, BugUj Blow and 
Arnold's Dover Beach lose half their beauty unless they 
are read aloud. It is no exaggeration to say that one 
supreme test of a great style is its impression when read 
orally, when every misplaced aspirate, every raucous 
juxtaposition of consonants, indeed aU imperfect art, 
makes itself painfully evident. Such training in sound 
should enable a student intuitively to discriminate be- 
tween the metrical value of such a line as 

" Hang my idle armor up on the wall " 
and 

" Calls back the lovely April of her prime." 

Through the aid of the teacher, the pupil can detect and 
explain the differences between the prose of Dickens and 
that of Stevenson, between the verse of Byron and the 
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verse of Shelley. Criticism of this kind, furthermore, 
exposes the secrets of language as managed by able writers. 
It will be strange if a student does not apprehend for him- 
self something of their tricks of style ; if he does not, while 
winding his way in and out of long periodic sentences, 
discover unconsciously how to handle the structure of 
dependent clauses and participial phrases ; if he does not, 
above all, learn something of the value of harmony in 
prose and poetry. 

It is not the least of its benefits that regular practice in 
reading aloud before others develops self-confidence and 
assurance in facing an audience. If a young man leaves 
school or college without acquiring the power of addressing 
an assembly with ease and fluency, his plight is unfortu- 
nate ; and, in most cases, the blame rests on his teachers. 
From men trained in the universities come largely our 
governing classes, and their influence is materially lessened 
if they cannot make their ideas audible. "He who knows, 
but cannot express what he knows, is as if he knew no- 
thing." Here again it is not ornate or florid oratory that 
is desirable, but plain direct speech, with vigor and logi- 
cal thought behind it. Towards the cultivation of such 
ability reading aloud is of immense aid. The resonant 
voice is developed only through use ; the subtle modula- 
tions in tone, the varying and significant emphasis of 
brilliant speakers, are the product of constant practice in 
oral reading. 

With this close study, with this minute acquaintance 
with masterpieces which reading aloud, when properly 
carried on, ought to give, there must grow up, if it ever 
grows at all, an appreciation of the best in Hterature. 
There is no better way of building up a faculty of discrim- 
ination through which a student may discern that Brown- 
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ing's Ghent to Aix is better than Bingen on the Rhine, and 
by which he will be enabled to detect fustian and bombast 
whenever he meets them. For this reason, in a book designed 
mainly for reading in the class-room in high schools, it is 
a mistake to "compile down" for students and to pick 
selections which, it is presumed, will fit their limited in- 
teUigence. It is dangerous to choose puerile extracts, or 
to offer them inferior material, simply because we assume 
gratuitously that really excellent writing is beyond their 
understanding. The average boy of eighteen will not 
only relish the best we can set before him, but will also 
rightfully resent the presentation of easily digested and 
childish food for his delectation. Such students do, as 
a rule, appreciate good prose and poetry; we should see 
to it that they have no cause to complain because we do 
not give it to them. This does not mean that it need be 
dull or dry or unattractive ; but it does mean that we, in 
all fairness, ought not to weary them with commonplaces 
when the Uterature of all time is so easily accessible. The 
days when boys approaching maturity were led sedulously 
to Harry and Lucy and the Rolh Books are happily past ; 
and it is now recognized, we hope, that it is the object of 
the true teacher, not to lower himself abjectly to the im- 
agined level of his pupils, but to attempt to raise them to 
his own, at the same time taking care to make that a 
standard the highest attainable for him. It is his duty, 
manifestly, to guide them to "large, wise, and beautiful 
books." In teaching, as in other professions, "not failure, 
but low aim, is crime." 

Certainly, then, oral reading should take an important 
place in any well-planned Enghsh course; and the in- 
structor- will show the way by example, by making his 
own reading sympathetic and stimulating. There are 
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many students of Professor William P. Trent at Colum- 
bia who will never forget the impressive sonorous tones 
with which he was accustomed to recite MarveU's famous 
/ lines: — 

' " But at my back I always hear 

. Time's wingdd chariot hurrying near ; 
And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity." 

Professor Copeland of Harvard, as he reads Kiphng's 
BeU-buoyy fills the verses with the solemnity of the lonely 
sea ; and Mr. Alfred Noyes, on his recent visit to America, 
delivered his own Highwayman with a dramatic intensity 
that lent a new and mysterious charm to the familiar 
lines. It is thus that a reader, rightly gifted, can become 
indeed an interpreter of literature, and can lead others to 
it by unaccustomed avenues of deUght. 

With these ideas in mind, this anthology has been 
compiled for use in schools. The selections, in both prose 
and poetry, both original and in translation, range pver 
a wide and diverse field ; but" they are all by acknowledged 
masters. Some few are complete in themselves ; more are 
extracts from longer works. In each case the passage has 
been selected, not only because it seems well adapted to 
oral reading, but also because it has some special merit in 
style or structure. Although the book is, in no sense, 
a Speaker, orations, whenever they are of the quahty of 
literature, have been included. The arrangement is 
chronological, principally for the reason that this system 
has positive advantages which are lost when an editor 
undertakes to classify selections according to topics or 
tendencies. Brief accoimts of the authors and explana- 
tory notes on passages of pecuHar difficulty have been 
added at the end of the volume. 



xxiv INTRODUCTION 

Each teacher will, of course, have his own individual 
method of utilizing a collection of this kind. The aim, 
however, should be to succeed in having pupils read 
passages clearly, distinctly, and with intelligence; and 
this can doubtless be achieved in no better way than by 
assigning in advance extracts to be read at some future 
lesson. The student can thus go carefully over his work, 
looking up the meanings of uncommon words and allusions, 
and thus prepare himself to give the selection an adequate 
oral rendering. Combined with this, too, should be some 
reading at sight, in the course of which a teacher can dis- 
cover and correct obvious faults in pronunciation, expres- 
sion, and interpretation. It is the beUef of the editor 
that, employed in this fashion, the book has a legitimate 
place in any well-organized English course. 
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SELECTIONS FOE OKAL EEADING 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE ^ 
PSALM XC 

Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all genersr 
tions. Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever 
thou hadst formed the earth and the world, even from' 
everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 

Thou turnest man to destruction ; and sayest. Return, 5 
ye children of men. For a thousand years in thy sight 
are but as yesterday when it is past, and as a watch in the 
night. Thou earnest them away as with a flood; they 
are as a sleep : in the morning they are like grass which 
groweth up. In the morning it flourisheth, and groweth 10 
up ; in the evening it is cut down and withereth. 

For we are consumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath 
are we troubled. Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, 
our secret sins in the light of thy countenance. For all 
our days are passed away in thy wrath: we spend our 15 
years as a tale that is told. The days of our years are 
threescore years and ten; and if by reason of strength 
they be fourscore years, yet is their strength labour and 
sorrow ; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 

Who knoweth the power of thine anger ? even according 20 
to thy fear, so is thy wrath. So teach us to number our 
days, that we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

Return, Lord, how long ? and let it repent thee con- 

B 1 
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cenung thy servants. satisfy us early with thy mercy ; 
that we may rejoice and be glad all our days. Make us 
glad according to the days wherein thou hast afflicted us, 
and the years wherein we have seen evil. Let thy work 
5 appear unto thy servants, and thy glory unto their children. 
And let the beauty of the Lord our God be upon us : and 
establish thou the work of our hands upon us; yea, the 
work of our hands establish thou it. 

PSALM cm 

^ Bless the Lord, O my soul : and all that is within me, 

xo bless his holy name. Bless the Lord, my soul, and for- 
get not all his benefits : who f orgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
who healeth all thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life 
from destruction; who crowneth thee with lovingkind- 
ness and tender mercies; who satisfieth thy mouth with 

15 good things; so that thy youth is renewed like the 
eagle's. 

The Lord executeth righteousness and judgment for 
all that are oppressed. He made known his ways unto 
Moses, his acts unto the children of Israel. 

9o The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
plenteous in mercy. He will not always chide: neither 
will he keep his anger for ever. He hath not dealt with 
us after our sins; nor rewarded us according to our ini- 
quities. For as the heaven is high above the earth, so 

25 great is his mercy toward them that fear him. As far as 
the east is from the west, so far hath he removed our 
transgressions from us. Like as a father pitieth his 
children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him. For 
he knoweth our frame; he remembereth that we are 

30 dust. 
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As for man, his days are as grass : as a flower of the 
field, so he flourisheth. For the wind passeth over it, 
and it is gone; and the place thereof shall know it no 
more. But the mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting upon them that fear him, and his righteous- 5 
ness unto children's children; to such as keep his cove- 
nant, and to those that remember his commandments to 
do them. 

The Lord hath prepared his throne in the heavens; 
and his kingdom ndeth over all. Bless the Lord, ye his 10 
angels, that excel in strength, that do his commandments, 
hearkening unto, the voice of his word. Bless the Lord, 
all ye his hosts ; ye ministers of his, that do his pleasure. 
Bless the Lord, all his works in all places of his dominion : 
Bless the Lord, my soul. 15 

THE PRODIGAL SON 

And he said, A certain man had two sons: and the 
younger of them said to his father, Father, give me the 
portion of goods that falleth to me. And he divided unto 
them his living. 

And not many days after the younger son gathered all ao 
together, and took his journey into a far country, and there 
wasted his substance with riotous living. And when he 
had spent all, there arose a mighty famine in that land ; 
and he began to be in want. And he went and joined 
himself to a citizen of that country ; and he sent him into 2$ 
his fields to feed swine. And he would fain have filled 
his belly with the husks that the swine did eat : and no 
man gave unto him. 

And when he came to himself, he said. How many hired 
servants of my father's have bread enough and to spare, so 
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and I perish with hunger ! I will arise and go to my 
father, and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned against 
heaven, and before thee, and am no more worthy to be 
called thy son: make me as one of thy hired servants. 
5 And he arose, and came to his father. 

But when he \^s yet a great way off, his father saw him, 
and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck, and 
kissed him. And the son said unto him. Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more 

10 worthy to be called thy son. But the father said to his 
servants, bring forth the best robe, and put it on him; 
and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet : and 
bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it ; and let us eat, and 
be merry. 

IS Now his elder son was in the field ; and as he came and 
drew nigh to the house, he heard music and dancing. 
And he called one of the servants, and asked what these 
things meant. And he said imto him. Thy brother is 
come : and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, because. 

«o he hath received him safe and sound. 

And he was angry, and would not go in: therefore 
came his father out, and intreated him. And he answer- 
ing said to his father, Lo, these many years do I serve 
thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy conunand- 

25 ment : and yet thou n^ver gavest me a kid, that I might 

make merry with my friends : but as soon as this thy son 

was come, which hath devoured thy living with harlots, 

thou hast killed for him the fatted calf. 

And he said unto him. Son, thou art ever with me, and 

30 all that I have is thine. It was meet that we should make 
merry, and be glad : for this thy brother was dead, and 
is ahve again ; and was lost, and is foimd. 
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CHARITY 

Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, 
and have not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, 
and imderstand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove mountains, $ 
and have not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow 
all my goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body 
to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity envieth 
not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not lo 
behave itself imseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truth; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. Charity 
never faileth; but whether there be prophecies, they 15 
shall fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; 
whether there be knowledge, it shall vanish away. 

For we know in part, and we prophesy in part. But 
when that which is perfect is come, then that which is in 
part shall be done away. When I was a child, I spake as 20 
a child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child ; but 
when I became a man, I put away childish things. For 
jnow we see through a glass, darkly ; but then face to face : 
now I know in part ; but then shall I know even as also 
I am known. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these 25 
three; but the greatest of these is charity. 
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ANDROMACHE HEARS OF HECTOR'S DEATH 

But not as yet the fatal news had spread 
To fair Andromache, of Hector dead ; 
As yet no messenger had told his fate, 
Nor e'en his stay without the Scsean gate. 

5 Far in the close recesses of the dome 

Pensive she plied the melancholy loom ; , 

A growing work employed her secret hours, j 

Confusedly gay with intermingled flowers. i 

Her fair-hair'd handmaids heat the brazen- urn, 

lo The bath preparing for her lord's return : 
In vain : alas ! her lord returns no more ! 
Unbathed he lies, and bleeds along the shore I 
Now from the walls the clamors reach her ear 
And all her members shake with sudden fear; 

IS Forth from her ivory hand the shuttle falls. 
As thus, astonish'd, to her maids she calls : 

"Ah, follow me !" she cried ; "what plaintive noise 
Invades my ear ? 'Tis sure my mother's voice. 
My faltering knees their trembling frame desert, 

ao A pulse unusual flutters at my heart. 

Some strange disaster, some reverse of fate 
(Ye gods avert it !) threats the Trojan state. 
Far be the omen which my thoughts suggest I 
But much I fear my Hector's dauntless breast 

25 Confronts Achilles ; chas'd along the plain, 
Shut from our walls I I fear, I fear him slain I 

6 
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Safe in the crowd he ever scom'd to wait, 
And sought for glory in the jaws of fate : 
Perhaps that noble heat has cost his breath, 
Now quenched forever in the arms of death." 

She spoke ; and, furious, with distracted pace, 5 

Fears in her heart, and anguish in her face, 
Mies through the dome (the maids her step pursue), 
And mounts the walls, and sends around her view. 
Too soon her eyes the killing object foimd, 
The godlike Hector dragged along the ground. 10 

A sudden darkness shades her swimming eyes : 
She faints, she falls ; her breath, her color flies. 
Her hair's fair ornaments, the braids that bound. 
The net that held them, and the wreath that crown'd, 
The veil and diadem flew far away ; is 

(The gift of Venus° on her bridal day.) 
Around, a train of weeping sisters stands. 
To raise her sinking with assistant hands. 
Scarce from the verge of death recalled, again 
She faints, or but recovers to complain : 20 

"0 wretched husband of a wretched wife I 
Bom with one fate, to one unhappy Ufe ! 
For sure one star its baneful beam displayed 
On Priam's roof and Hippoplacia's shade.® 
From different parents, different climes, we came, 25 

At different periods, yet our fate the same I 
Why was my birth to great Efition ow'd. 
And why was all that tender care bestow'd ? 
Would I had never been I — thou, the ghost 
Of my dead husband ! miserably lost I 30 

Thou to the dismal realms forever gone I 
And I abandoned, desolate, alone ! 
An only child, once comfort of my pains, 
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Sad product now of hapless love, remains I 
No more to smile upon his sire I no friend 
To help him now I no father to defend I 
For should he 'scape the sword, the common doom, 
5 What wrongs attend him, and what griefs to come I 
E'en from his own paternal roof expell'd, 
Some stranger ploughs his patrimonial field. 
The day that to the shades the father sends, 
Robs the sad orphan of his father's friends : 

10 He, wretched outcast of mankind ! appears 
Forever sad, forever bath'd in tears ; 
Amongst the happy, unregarded, he 
Hangs on the robe, or trembles at the knee ; 
While those his father's former bounty fed, 

IS Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the bread : 
The kindest but his present wants allay, 
To leave him wretched the succeeding day. 
Frugal compassion I Heedless, they who boast 
Both parents still, nor feel what he has lost, 

20 Shall cry. Begone ! thy father feasts not here : 
The wretch obeys, retiring with a tear. 
Thus wretched, thus retiring all in tears, 
To my sad soul Astyanax ° appears I 
Forced by repeated insults to return, 

25 And to his widow'd mother vainly mourn. 
He who, with tender delicacy bred. 
With princes sported, and on dainties fed 
And, when still evening gave him up to rest. 
Sunk soft in down upon the nurse's breast, 

30 Must — ah, what must he not ? Whom Ilion calls 
Astyanax, from her well-guarded walls. 
Is now that name no more, unhappy boy ! 
Since now no more thy father guards his Troy. 
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But thou, my Hector ! liest exposed in air, 

Far from thy parents' and thy consort's care, 

Whose hand in vain, directed by her love, 

The martial scarf and robe of triumph wove. 

Now to devouring flames be these a prey, 5 

Useless to thee, from this accursed day ! 

Yet let the sacrifice at least be paid. 

And honor to the living, not the dead ! " 

So spake the mournful dame : her matrons hear, 
Sigh back her sighs, and answer tear with tear. lo 



DEMOSTHENES ° 

THE PUBLIC SPIRIT OF THE ATHENIANS 

The Athenians never were known to live contented in 
a slavish though secure obedience to unjust and arbitrary 
power. No. Our whole history is a series of gallant 
contests for preeminence: the whole period of our na- 
S tional existence hath been spent in braving dangers, for 
the sake of glory and renown. And so highly do you 
esteem such conduct, as characteristic of the Athenian 
spirit, that those of your ancestors who were most eminent 
for it iare ever the most favorite objects of your praise. 

10 And with reason : for, who can reflect, without astonish- 
ment, on the magnanimity of those men who resigned 
their lands, gave up their city, and embarked in their 
ships, rather than live at the bidding of a stranger ? The 
Athenians of that day looked out for no speaker, no general, 

IS to procure them a state of easy slavery. They had the 
spirit to reject even Ufe, unless they were allowed to enjoy 
that life in freedom. For it was a principle fixed deeply 
in every breast, that man was not bom to his parents only, 
but to his country. And mark the distinction. He who 

20 regards himself as bom only to his parents waits in passive 
submission for the hour of his natural dissolution. He who 
considers that he is the child of his country, also, volunteers 
to meet death rather than behold that country reduced 
to vassalage ; and thinks those insults and disgraces which 

25 he must endure, in a state enslaved, much more terrible 
than death. 

10 
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Should I attempt to assert that it was I who inspired 
you with sentiments worthy of yoiu* ancestors, I should 
meet the just resentment of every hearer. No : it is my 
point to show that such sentiments are properly your own ; 
that they were the sentiments of my country long before 5 
my days. I claim but my share of merit in having acted 
on such principles in every part of my administration. 
He, then, who condenms every part of my administration, 
— he who directs you to treat me with severity, as one 
who hath involved the state in terrors and dangers, — 10 
while he labors to deprive me of present honor, robs you 
of the applause of all posterity. For, if you now pro- 
nounce, that, as my public conduct hath not been right, 
Ctesiphon must stand condemned, it must be thought 
that you yourselves have acted wrong, not that you owe 15 
your present state to the caprice of fortune. — But it 
cannot be ! No, my countrymen, it cannot be that you 
have acted wrong in encountering danger bravely for the 
liberty and safety of all Greece. No ! I swear it by the 
spirits of our sires, who rushed upon destruction at Mara- 20 
thon ! ** — by those who stood arrayed at Plataea ! — by 
those who fought the sea-fight at Salftmis ! ® — by the men 
of Artemisium ! — by the others, so many and so brave, 
who now rest in our pubUc sepulchres ! — all of whom their 
country judged worthy of the same honor ; all, I say, 25 
iEschlnes; not those only who prevailed, not those only 
who were victorious. — And with reason. What was the 
part of gallant men, they all performed. Their success 
was such as the supreme Ruler of the world dispensed to 
each. 30 



MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO ° 

DENUNCIATION OF VERRES 

An opinion has long prevailed, Fathers, that, in public 
prosecutions, men of wealth, however clearly convicted, 
are always safe. This opinion, so injurious to your order, 
so detrimental to the State, it is now in your power to 
s refute. A man is on trial before you who is rich, and who 
hopes his riches will compass his acquittal; but whose 
life and actions are his sufficient condemnation in the eyes 
of aU candid men. I speak of Caius Verres, who, if he now 
receive not the sentence his crimes deserve, it shall not 

10 be through the lack of a criminal, or of a prosecutor ; but 
through the failure of the ministers of justice to do their 
duty. Passing over the shameful irregularities of his 
youth, what does the qusBstorship of Verres exhibit but 
one continued scene of villanies? The pubHc treasure 

IS squandered, a Consul stripped and betrayed, an army de- 
serted and reduced to want, a province robbed, the civil 
and reUgious rights of a People trampled on! But his 
prsBtorship in Sicily has crowned his career of wickedness, 
and completed the lasting moniunent of his infamy. His 

20 decisions have violated all law, all precedent, all right. 
His extortions from the industrious poor have been beyond 
computation. Our 'most faithful allies have been treated 
as enemies. Roman citizens have, like slaves, been put to 
death with tortures. Men the most worthy have been 

2S condemned and banished without a hearing, while the 
most atrocious criminals have, with money, purchased 
exemption from the punishment due to their guilt. 

12 
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I ask now, -Verres, what have you to advance against 
these charges ? Art thou not the tjo-ant praetor, who, at 
no greater distance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian 
coast, dared to put to an infamous death, on the cross, 
that ill-fated and innocent citizen, Publlus Gavlus CosH-s 
nus? And what was his offence? He had declared his 
intention of appealing to the justice of his country against 
your brutal persecutions ! For this, when about to em- 
bark for home, he was seized, brought before you, charged 
with being a spy, scourged, and tortured. In vain did he lo 
exclaim: "I am a Roman citizen ! I have served under 
Lucius 'Pretlus, who is now at Panormus, and who will 
attest my innocence!" Deaf to all remonstrance, re- 
morseless, thirsting for innocent blood, you ordered the 
savage punishment to be inflicted ! While the sacred is 
words, "I am a Roman citizen," were on his lips, — words 
which, in the remotest regions, are a passport to protection, 
— you ordered him to death, to a death upon the cross I 

O Uberty! sound once delightful to every Roman 
ear ! sacred privilege of Roman citizenship ! onpe 20 
sacred, — now trampled on ! Is it come to this ? Shall 
an inferior magistrate, a governor, who holds his whole 
power of the Roman People, in a Roman province, within 
sight of Italy, bind, scoiu'ge, torture, and put to an in- 
famous death, a Roman citizen ? Shall neither the cries 25 
of innocence expiring in agony, the tears of pitying spec- 
tators, the majesty of the Roman Commonwealth, nor 
the fear of the justice of his country restrain the merciless 
monster, who, in the confidence of his riches, strikes at 
the very root of liberty, and sets mankind at defiance? 30 
And shall this man escape? Fathers, it must not be! 
It must not be, unless you would undermine the very 
foimdations of social safety, strangle justice, and call 
down anarchy, massacre, and ruin, on the Conmionwealth ! 
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PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 

When I had heard my sage instructor name 
Those dames and knights of antique days, o'erpower'd 
By pity, well-nigh in amaze my mind 
Was lost ; and I began : "Bard ! wiUingly 

s I would address these two together coming, 
Which seem so light before the wind." He thus : 
"Note thou, when nearer they to us approach. 
Then by that love which carries them along, 
Entreat ; and they will come." Soon as the wind 

lo Sway'd them towards us, I thus framed my speech : 
"0 wearied spirits ! Come, and hold discourse 
With us, if by none else restrained." As doves 
By fond desire invited, on wide wings 
And firm, to their sweet nest returning home, 

15 Cleave the air, wafted by their will along ; 
Thus issued, from that troop where Dido ranks, 
They, through the ill air speeding ; with such force 
My cry prevailed, by strong affection urged. 
"0 gracious creature and benign ! who go'st 

20 Visiting, through this element obscure. 

Us, who the world with bloody stain imbru'd; 
If, for a friend, the King of all we own'd, 
Our prayer to him should for thy peace arise, 
Since thou hast pity on our evil plight. 

25 Of whatsoever to hear or to discourse 
It pleases thee, that will we hear, of that 

14 
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Freely with thee discourse, while e'er the wind, 

As now, is mute. The land, that gave me birth, 

Is situate on the coast, where Po descends 

To rest in ocean with its sequent streams. 

"Love, that in gentle heart is quickly leam'd, s 

Entangled him by that fair form, from me 

Ta'en in such cruel sort, as grieves me still : 

Love, that denial takes from none beloved. 

Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 

That, as thou seest, he yet deserts me not. lo 

Love brought us to one death : Caina waits 

The soul, who split our life." Such were theb words; 

At hearing which, downward I bent my looks, 

And held them there so, long, that the bard cried : 

"What art thou pondering ?" I in answer thus : is 

"Alas ! by what sweet thoughts, what fond desire 

Must they at length to that ill pass have reached ! " 

Then turning, I to them my speech addressed. 

And thus began : "Francesca ! your sad fate 

Even to tears my grief and pity moves. 20 

But tell me ; in the time of your sweet sighs, 

By what, and how Love granted, that ye knew 

Your yet uncertain wishes ? " She replied : 

" No greater grief than to remember days 

Of joy, when misery is at hand. That kens 2$ 

Thy leam'd instructor. Yet so eagerly 

If thou art bent to know the primal root. 

From whence our love gat being, I will do 

As one, who weeps and tells his tale. One day, 

For our deUght we read of Lancelot, 30 

How him love thralFd. Alone we were, and no 

Suspicion near us. Ofttimes by that reading 

Our eyes were drawn together, and the hue 
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Fled from our altered cheek. But at one point 
Alone we fell. When of that smile we read, 
The wished smile, so rapturously kiss'd 
By one so deep in love, then he, who ne'er 

5 From me shall separate, at once my lips 
All trembling kiss'd. The book and writer both 
Were love's purveyors. In its leaves that day 
We read no more." While thus one spirit spake, 
The other waiFd so sorely, that heart-struck 

10 1, through compassion fainting, seem'd not far 
From death, and like a corse fell to the ground. 



WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE^ 

SOLILOQUY OF RICHARD, DUKE OF GLOUCES- 
TER ° 

Now is the winter of our discontent 

Made glorious summer by this sun of York ; 

And all the clouds that lour'd upon our house 

In the deep bosom of the ocean buried. 

Now are our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 5 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 

Our stem alarums changed to merry meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 

Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front ; 

And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 10 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries. 

He capers nimbly in a lady's chamber 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

But I, that am not shaped for sportive tricks, 

Nor made to court an amorous looking-glass ; is 

I, that am rudely stamped and want love's majesty 

To strut before a wanton ambUng njmiph ; 

I, that am curtailed of this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by dissembling nature, 

Deform'd, imiinished, sent before my time 20 

Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 

And that so lamely and unfashionable 

That dogs bark at me as I halt by them ; 

Why, I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no dehght to pass away the time, 25 

c 17 
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Unless to spy my shadow in the sun, 
And descant on mine own deformity ; 
And therefore, since I cannot prove a lover, 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 
5 I am determined to prove a villain. 

And hate the idle pleasures of these days. 

THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN'' 

All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances ; 

lo And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being seven ages. At first the infant. 
Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms. 
Then the whining school-boy, with his satchel. 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

IS Unwillingly to school. And then the lover. 
Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his mistress' eyebrow. Then a soldier. 
Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard. 
Jealous in honor, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

20 Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon's mouth. And then the justice, 
In fair round belly with good capon lined. 
With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wise saws and modem instances ; 

25 And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 
With spectacles on nose and pouch on side ; 
His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 
For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

30 Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
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And whistles in his. sound. Last scene of all, 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is second childishness, and mere obUvion, 
Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 

HOTSPUR'S DEFENCE** 

My liege, I did deny no prisoners. 5 

But I remember, when the fight was done. 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword. 

Came there a certain lord, neat, and trimly dress'd. 

Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin new reap'd lo 

Showed Uke a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A pouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose and took 't away again ; is 

Who therewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff ; and stiU he smil'd and talk'd, 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by. 

He call'd them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly imhandsome corse «> 

Betwixt the wind and-his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 

He questioned me ; amongst the rest, demanded 

My prisoners in your majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold, 25 

To be so pester'd with a popinjay. 

Out of my grief and my impatience. 

Answered neglectingly I know not what. 

He should, or he should not ; for he made me mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 30 
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And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 

Of guns and drums and wounds, — God save the mark 1 

And telling me the sovereign'st thing on earth 

Was pannaceti for an inward bruise ; 
s And that it was great pity, so it was, » 

That villainous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns, 
lo He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answered indirectly, as I said ; 

And I beseech you, let not his report 

Come current for an accusation 
IS Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

KING HENRY V TO HIS TROOPS ° 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more ; 

Or close the wall up with our English dead. 

In peace there's nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humihty : 
20 But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 

Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 

Disguise fair nature with hard-fa vor'd rage ; 

Then lend the eye a terrible aspect ; 
25 Let it pry through the portage of the head 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm it 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

Overhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swiird with the wild and wasteful ocean. 
30 Now set the teeth and stretch the nostril wide. 
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Hold hard the breath and bend up every spirit 

To his full height. On, on, you noblest English, 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof 1 

Fathers that, Uke bo many Alexanders, 

Have in these parts from mom till even fought, 

And sheathed their swords for lack of argument : 

Dishonor not your mothers ; now attest 

That those whom you cali'd fathers did beget you. 

Be copy now to men of grosser blood, 

And teach them how to war. And you, good yeomen. 

Whose hmbs were made in England, show us here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 

That you are worth your breeding ; which I doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That bath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The game's afoot; 

Follow your spirit, and upon this charge 

Cry " God for Harry, England, and Saint George ! " 

MERCY ° 

The quality of mercy is not strain'd. 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 

Upon the place beneath : it is twice blest ; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 

'Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it ^"•""— "° 

The throned monarch better than 1 

His sceptre shows the force of temj 

The attribute to law and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the dread and fea 

But mercy is above this sceptred hi 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kiuj 
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It is an attribute to God himself ; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 

When mercy seasons justice. 

POLONIUS ADVISES HIS SON, LAERTES ° 

There ; my blessing with thee ! 
5 And these few precepts in thy memory : 

Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 
Be thou famihar, but by no means vulgar. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption, tried, 

lo Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel, 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched unfledged comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; but being in. 
Bear 't, that the opposed may beware of thee. 

IS Give every man thy ear, but few thy voice : 

Take each man's censure, but reserve thy judgment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy : 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man ; 

20 And they in France of the best rank and station 
Are of a most select and generous chief in that. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender be : 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend. 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

25 This above all : to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
Farewell : my blessing season this in thee ! 



SIR FRANCIS BACON ^ 

STUDIES 

Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for ability. 
Their chief use for delight is in privateness, and retiring ; 
for ornament, is in discourse; and for abihty, is in the 
judgment and disposition of business. For expert men 
can execute, and perhaps judge of particulars, one by one ; s 
■but the general counsels, and the plots and marshalling of 
affairs, come best from those that are learned. 

To spend too much time in studies, is sloth; to use 
them too much for ornament, is affectation ; to make 
judgment wholly by their rules, is the humor of a scholar. lo 
They perfect nature, and are perfected by experience. For 
natural abihties are like natural plants, that need pruning 
by study ; and studies themselves do give forth directions 
too much at large except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemn studies, simple men admire them is 
and wise men use them ; for they teach not their own use, 
but that it is a wisdom without them, and above them, 
won by observation. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to beheve and 
take for granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to 20 
weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others 
to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digested ; 
that is, some books are to be read only in parts ; others 
to be read, but not curiously ; and some few to be read 
wholly, and with diligence and attention. Some books 25 
also may be read by deputy and extracts made of them by 

23 
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others ; but that would only be in the less important argu- 
ments, and the meaner sort of books ; else distilled books 
are, like common distilled waters, flashy things. Reading 
maketh a full man, conference a ready man, and writing 

5 an exact man ; and, therefore, if a man write little, he had 
need have a great memory ; if he confer little, he had need 
have a present wit ; and if he read httle, he had need have 
much cunning, to seem to know that he doth not. His- 
tories make men wise; poets witty; the mathematics 

lo subtle; natural philosophy deep; moral grave; logic 
and rhetoric, able to contend. 



SIR THOMAS BROWNE ° 

TEMPERANCE IN PLEASURE 

Punish not thyself with pleasure; glut not thy sense 
with palative delights ; nor revenge the contempt of tem- 
perance by the penalty of satiety. Were there an age of 
dehght or any pleasure durable, who would not honor 
Volupia ° ? But the race of deUght is short, and pleasures $ 
have mutable faces. The pleasures of one age are not 
pleasures in another, and their Uves fall short of oiu* own. 
Even in our sensual days, the strength of delight is in its 
seldomness or rarity, and sting in its satiety : mediocrity 
is its life, and immoderacy its confusion. The luxurious lo 
emperors of old inconsiderately satiated themselves with 
the dainties of sea and land, till, wearied through all 
varieties, their refections became a study unto them, and 
they were fain" to feed by invention : novices in true 
epicurism ! which, by mediocrity, paucity, quick and is 
healthful appetite, makes dehghts smartly acceptable; 
whereby Epicurus ° himself found Jupiter's brain in a 
, piece of Cytheridian cheese, and the tongues of nightin- 
gales in a dish of onions. Hereby healthful and temperate 
poverty hath the start of nauseating luxury ; imto whose 20 
clear and naked appetite every meal is a feast, and in one 
single dish the first course of Metellus ° ; who are cheaply 
hungry and never lose their hunger, or advantage of a 
craving appetite, because obvious food contents it ; while 
Nero,° half famished, could not feed upon a piece of bread, 25 
and, lingering after his snowed water, hardly got down an 

25 
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ordinary cup of Calda. By such circumscriptions of 
pleasure the contemned philosophers reserved imto them- 
selves the secret of dehght, which the heUuos ^ of those 
days lost in their exorbitances. In vain we study deUght ; 

sit is at the conmiand of every sober mind, and in every 
sense bom with us ; but nature, who teacheth us the rule 
of pleasure, instructeth also in the bounds thereof, and 
where its line expireth. And, therefore, temperate minds, 
not pressing their pleasures until the sting appeareth, 

lo enjoy their contentations contentedly, and without regret, 
and so escape the folly of excess, to be pleased unto dis- 
placency. 



JOHN MILTON ° 

AN APOSTROPHE TO LIGHT 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-bom, 
Or of the Eternal coetemal beam 
May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproachM light 
Dwelt from eternity — dwelt then in thee, s 

Bright eflBluence of bright essence increate ! 
Or hear'st thou rather pure Ethereal stream. 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the Sun, 
Before the Heavens, thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest lo 

The rising Worid of waters dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formless Infinite ! 
Thee I revisit now with bolder wing. 
Escaped the Stygian Pool,® though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight, is 

Through utter and through middle Darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean Ijrre 
I sung of Chaos and eternal Night, 
Taught by the Heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 20 

Though hard and rare. Thee I revisit safe. 
And feel thy sovran vital lamp ; but thou 
Revisit'st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 
So think a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 25 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the more 

27 
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Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 
Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

5 That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow, 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equalled with me in fate, 
So were I equalled with them in renown, 
Bhnd Thamyris and blind M^onides, 

10 And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old : 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkUng, and, in shadiest covert hid. 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 

IS Seasons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or simmier's rose. 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead and ever during dark 

20 Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and, for the book of knowledge fair, 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

25 So much the rather, thou. Celestial Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 
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THE DEATH OF SAMSON* 

Occasions drew me early to this city ; 
And, as the gates I entered with sunrise, 
The morning trumpets festival proclaimed 
Through each high street. Little I had despatched. 
When all abroad was rumored that this day s 

Samson should be brought forth, to show the people 
Proof of his mighty strength in feats and games. 
I sorrowed at his captive state, but minded 
Not to be absent at that spectacle. 

The building was a spacious theatre, lo 

Half round on two main pillars vaulted high, 
With seats where all the lords, and each degree 
Of sort, might sit in order to behold ; 
The other side was open, where the throng 
On banks and scaffolds under sky might stand : . is 
I among these aloof obscm*ely stood. 
The fea^t and noon grew high, and sacrifice 
Had filled their hearts with mirth, high cheer, and wine, 
When to their sports they turned. Inunediately 
. Was Samson as a public servant brought, 20 

In their state livery clad ; before him pipes 
And timbrels ; on each side went armed guards ; 
Both horse and foot before him and behind. 
Archers and shngers, cataphracts,° and spears. 
At sight of him the people with a shout 25 

Rifted the air, clamoring their god with praise, 
Who had made their dreadful enemy their thrall. 
He patient, but undaunted, where they led him, 
Came to the place ; and what was set before him, 
Which without help of eye might be assayed, 30 

To heave, pull, draw, or break, he still performed 
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All with incredible, stupendous force, 
None daring to appear antagonist. 
At length, for intermission' sake, they led him 
Between the pillars ; he his guide requested 

s (For so from such as nearer stood we heard). 
As overtired, to let him lean a while 
With both his arms on those two massy pillars. 
That to the arched roof gave main support. 
He unsuspicious led him ; which when Samson 

10 Felt in his arms, with head a while inclined, 
And eyes fast fixed, he stood, as one who prayed, 
Or some great matter in his mind revolved : 
At last, with head erect, thus cried aloud : — 
"Hitherto, Lords, what your commands imposed 

IS I have performed, as reason was, obeying. 
Not without wonder or delight beheld ; 
Now, of my own accord, such other trial 
I mean to show you of my strength yet greater 
As with amaze shall strike all who behold.'' 

20 This uttered, straining all his nerves, he bowed ; 
As with the force of winds and waters pent 
When mountains tremble, those two massy pillars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro 
He tugged, he shook, till down they came, and drew 

25 The whole roof after them with burst of thunder 
Upon the heads of all who sat beneath. 
Lords, ladies, captains, coimsellors, or priests, 
Their choice nobility and flower, not only 
Of this, but each Philistian city round, 

30 Met from all parts to solemnize this feast. 
Samson, with these immixed, inevitably 
Pulled down the same destruction on himself ; 
The vulgar ° only scaped, who stood without. 
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A POET'S IDEAL 



And long it was not after, when I was confirmed in 
this opinion, that he who would not be frustrate of his 
hope to write well hereafter in laudable things, ought him- 
self to be a true poem ; that is, a composition and pattern 
of the best and honorablest things; not presiuning tos 
sing high praises of heroic men, or famous cities, unless he 
have in himself the experience and the practice of all that 
which is praiseworthy. These reasonings, together with a 
certain niceness of nature, an honest haughtiness, and 
self-esteem either of what I was, or what I might be (which lo 
let envy call pride), and lastly that modesty, whereof, 
though not in the title-page, yet here I may be excused to 
make some beseeming profession; all these uniting the 
supply of .their natural aid together, kept me still above 
those low descents of mind, beneath which he must deject is 
and plunge himself, that can agree to saleable and unlawful 
prostitutions. 

Next (for hear me out, readers), that I may tell ye 
whither my younger feet wandered ; I betook me among 
those lofty fables and romances, which recount in solemn 20 
cantos the deeds of knighthood founded by our victorious 
kings, and from hence had in renown over all Christen- 
dom. There I read it in the oath of every knight, that he 
should defend to the expense of his best blood, or of his 
hfe, if it so befell him, the honor and chastity of virgin 25 
or matron ; from whence even then I learned what a noble 
virtue chastity sure must be, to the defence of which so 
many worthies, by such a dear adventure of themselves, 
had sworn. And if I found in the story afterward, any of 
them, by word or deed, breaking that oath, I judged its© 
the same fault of the poet as that which is attributed to 
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Homer, to have written indecent things of the Gods. 
Only this my mind gave me, that every free and gentle 
spirit, without that oath, oug}it to be bom a knight, nor 
needed to expect the gilt spur, or the laying of a sword 

5 upon his shoulder to stir him up both by his counsel and 
his arms, to secure and protect the weakness of any at- 
tempted chastity. So that even these books, which to 
many others have been the fuel of wantonness and loose 
living, I cannot think how, unless by divine indulgence, 

lo proved to me so many incitements, as you have heard, to 
the love and steadfast observation of that virtue which 
abhors the society of bordelloes.^ 



JOHN DRYDEN^ 

THE CHARACTER OF THE EARL OF SHAFTES- 
BURY 

Of these the false Achitophel.was first, 
A name to all succeedmg ages curst : 
For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit, 
Restless, ujifixed in principles and place, S 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 
A fiery soul, which working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay 
And o'er-informed the tenement of clay. 
A daring pilot in extremity, lo 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high. 
He sought the storms ; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near aUied 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; iS 

Else, why should he, with wealth and honor blest, 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ? 
Punish a body which he could not please, 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 
And all to leave what with his toil he won ao 

To that unfeathered two-legged thing, a son. 
Got, while his soul did huddled notions try. 
And bom a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 
In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Resolved to ruin or to rule the state ; 25 
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To compass this the triple bond he broke, 
The pillars of the public safety shook, 
And fitted Israel ° for a foreign yoke ; 
Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting fame, 

5 Usurped a patriot's all-atoning name. 
So easy still it proves in factious times 
With pubUc zeal to cancel private crimes. 
How safe is treason and how sacred ill, 
Where none can sin against the people's will, 

10 Where crowds can wink and no offence be known, 
Since in another's guilt they find their own ! 
Yet fame deserved no enemy can grudge ; 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge. 
In Israel's courts ne'er sat an Abbethdin ° 

15 With more discerning eyes or hands more clean, 
Unbribed, unsought, the wretched to redress. 
Swift of despatch and easy of access. 
Oh ! had he been content to serve the crown 
With virtues only proper to the gown, 

20 Or had the rankness of the soil been freed 
From cockle that oppressed the noble seed, 
David ° for him his tuneful harp had strung 
And Heaven had wanted one immortal song. 



TO THE MEMORY OF MR. OLDHAM 

Farewell, too little and too lately known, 
as Whom I began to think and call my own : 
For sure our souls were near alUed, and thine 
Cast in the same poetic mould as mine. 
One common note on either lyre did strike. 
And knaves and fools we both abhorred alike. 
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To the same goal did both our studies drive ; 

The last set out the soonest did arrive, 

Thus Nisus ® fell upon the slippery place, 

While his young friend performed and won the race. 

O early ripe ! to thy abundant store s 

What could advancing age had added more ? 

It might, what nature never gives the young. 

Have taught the numbers of thy native tongue. 

But satire needs not those, and wit will shine 

Through the harsh cadence of a rugged line. lo 

A noble error, and but seldom made. 

When poets are by too much force betrayed. 

Thy generous fruits, though gathered ere their prime, 

Still showed a quickness ; and maturing time 

But mellows what we write to the dull sweets of rhyme, is 

Once more, hail, and farewell ! farewell, thou young. 

But ah I too short, Marcellus ° of our tongue I 

Thy brows with ivy and with laurels bound ; 

But fate and gloomy night encompass thee around. 



. DANIEL DEFOE ^ 

A FOOTPRINT ON THE SHORE 

It happened one day about noon, going towards my 
boat, I was exceedingly surprised with the print of a man's 
naked foot on the shore, which was very plain to be seen 
in the sand : I stood like one thunderstruck, or as if I had 

5 seen an apparition* I listened, I looked round me,' I 
could hear nothingi nor see anything;' I went up to a 
rising ground to look farther; I went up the shore and 
down the shore, but it was all one, I could see no other 
impression but that one. I went to it again to see if there 

lo were any more, and to observe if it might not be my fancy ; 
but there was no room for that, for there was exactly the 
very, print of a foot, toes/ heel, and every part of a foot ; 
how it came thither, I knew not, nor could in the least 
imagine. But after innumerable fluttering thoughts, 

15 like a man perfectly confused and out of myself, I came 
home to my fortification^ not feeling, as we say, the ground 
I went on, but terrified to the last degree, looking behind 
me at every two or three steps, mistaking every bush and 
tree and f ancjdng every stump at a distance to be a man ; 

20 nor is it possible to describe how many various shapes 
affrighted imagination represented things to me in, how 
many wild ideas were found every moment in my fancy, 
and what strange unaccountable whimsies came into my 
thoughts by the way. 

25 When I came to my castle, for so I think I called it 
ever after this, I fled into it like one pursued ; whether I 
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went over by the ladder as first contrived, or went in at 
the hole in the rock, which I called a door, I cannot re- 
member ; no, nor could I remember the next morning ; for 
never frighted hare fled to cover, or fox to earth, with 
more terror of mind than I to this retreat. s 

I slept none that night ; the farther I was from the oc- 
casion of my fright, the greater my apprehensions were ; 
which is something contrary to the nature of such things, 
and especially to the usual practice of all creatures in fear. 
But I was so embarrassed with my own frightful ideas of lo 
the thing, that I formed nothing but dismal imaginations 
to myself, even though I was now a great way off it. 
Sometimes I fancied it must be the devil; and reason 
joined in with me upon this supposition, for how should 
any other thing in human shape come into the place ? is 
Where was the vessel that brought them? What marks 
were there of any other footsteps? And how was it 
possible a man should come there? But then to think 
that Satan should take human shape upon him in such a 
place where there could be no manner of occasion for it, 20 
but to leave the print of his foot behind him, and that 
even for no purpose too, for he could not be sure I should 
see it; this was an amusement the other way ; I considered 
that the devil might have found abundance of other ways 
to have terrified me than this of the single print of a foot. 25 
That as I lived quite on the other side of the island, he 
would never have been so simple to leave a mark in a place 
where it was ten thousand to one whether I should ever 
see it or not, and in the sand too, which the first surge of 
the sea upon a high wind would have defaced entirely. 30 
All this seemed inconsistent with the thing itself, and with 
all the notions we usually entertain of the subtihty of 
the devil. 
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Abundance of such things as these assisted to argue me 
out of all apprehensions of its being the devil. And I 
presently concluded then, that it must be some more 
dangerous creature, viz. that it must be some of the 
5 savages of the mainland over against me, who had wan- 
dered out to sea in their canoes, and either driven by the 
currents, or by contrary winds, had made the island; 
and had been on shore, but were gone away again to sea, 
being as loth, perhaps, to have stayed in this desolate 

10 island, as I would have been to have had them. 

While these reflections were rolling upon my mind, I 
was very thankful in my thoughts that I was so happy as 
not to be thereabouts at that time, or that they did not 
see my boat, by which they would have concluded that 

IS some inhabitants had been in the place, and perhaps have 
searched farther for me. Then terrible thoughts racked 
my imagination about their having found my boat, and 
that there were people here ; and that if so, I should cer- 
tainly have them come again in greater numbers and 

2o devour me ; that if it should happen so that they should 

not find me, yet they would find my enclosure, destroy all 

my corn, carry away all my flock of tame goats, and I 

should perish at last for mere want. 

Thus my fear banished all my religious hope ; all that 

25 former confidence in God, which was founded upon such 
wonderful experience as I had had of His goodness, now 
vanished, as if He that had fed me by miracle hitherto, 
could not preserve by His power the provision which He 
had made for me by His goodness. I reproached myself 

30 with my easiness, that would not sow any more corn one 
year than would just serve me till the next season, as if 
no accident could intervene to prevent my enjoying the 
crop that was upon the ground; and this I thought so 
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just a reproof, that I resolved for the future to have two 
or three years' corn beforehand, so that whatever might 
come, I might not perish for want of bread. 

How strange a chequer-work of Providence is the life 
of man ! and by what secret differing springs are the af- s 
fections hurried about as differing circumstances present 1 
To-day we love what to-morrow we hate ; to-day we s^ek 
what to-morrow we shun; to-day we desire what to- 
morrow we fear ; nay, even tremble at the apprehensions 
of. This was exempUfied in me at this time in the most lo 
lively manner imaginable ; for I whose only affliction was, 
that I seemed banished from human society, that I was 
alone, circumscribed by the boundless ocean, cut off from 
mankind, and condemned to what I called silent life ; that 
I was as one whom Heaven thought not worthy to be is 
numbered among the living, or to appear among the rest 
of his creatures ; that to have seen one of my own species 
would have seemed to me a raising me from death to life, 
and the greatest blessing that heaven itself, next to the 
supreme blessing of salvation, could bestow ; I say, that 20 
I should now tremble at the very apprehensions of seeing 
a man, and was ready to sink into the ground at but the 
shadow or silent appearance of a man's h^-ving set his foot 
in the island. 
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JONATHAN SWIFT ° 

GULLIVER AMONG THE BROBDINGNAGIANS 

KoTHiNG angered and mortified me so much as the 
queen's dwarf, who, being of the lowest stature that was 
ever in that country (for I verily think he was not full 
thirty feet high) became insolent at seeing a creature so 
s much beneath him, that he would always affect to swagger 
and look big as he passed by me in the queen's ante- 
chamber while I was standing on some table talking with 
the lords or ladies of the court, and he seldom failed of a 
smart word or two upon my littleness, against which I 

lo could only revenge myself by caUing brother, challenging 
him to wrestle, and such repartees as are usual in the 
mouths of court pages. One day, at dinner, this mahcious 
httle cub was so nettled with something I had said to him, 
that, raising himself upon the frame of her Majesty's 

15 chair, he took me up by the middle, as I was sitting down, 
not thinking any harm, and let me drop into a large silver 
bowl of cream, and then ran away as fast as he could. 
I fell over head and ears, and if I had not been a good 
swimmer, it might have gone very hard with me; for 

20 Glumdalclitch, in that instant, happened to be at the 
other end of the room, and the queen was in such a fright 
that she wanted presence of mind to assist me. But my 
httle nurse ran to my relief, and took me out, after I had 
swallowed above a quart of cream. I was put to bed. 

25 However, I received no other damages than the loss of a 
suit of clothes, which was utterly spoiled. The dwarf 
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was soundly whipped, and, as a further punishment, 
forced to drink up the bowl of cream into which he had 
thrown me ; neither was he ever restored to favor : for, 
soon after, the queen bestowed him on a lady of high 
quality, so that I saw him no more, to my very greats 
satisfaction ; for I could not tell to what extremity such 
a mahcious urchin might have carried his resentment. 

He had before served me a scurvy trick, which set the 
queen alaughing, although at the same time she was 
heartily vexed, and would have immediately cashiered lo 
him, if I had not been so generous as to intercede. Her 
Majesty had taken a -marrow-bone upon her plate, and, 
after knocking out the marrow, placed the bone again in 
the dish erect, as. it stood before; the dwarf, watching 
his opportunity, while Glumdalclitch was gone to the is 
side-board, mounted the stool she stood on to take care 
of me at meals, took me up in both hands, and, squeezing 
my legs together, wedged thejn into the marrow-bone 
above my waist, where I stuck for some time, and made 
a very ridiculous figure. I believe it was near a minute 20 
before any one knew what was become of me ; for I thought 
it below me to cry out. But, as Princes seldom get their 
meat hot, my legs were not scalded, only my stockings and 
breeches in a sad condition. The dwarf, at my entreaty, 
had no other punishment than a sound whipping. 25 

I was frequently rallied by the queen upon account of 
my fearfulness ; and she used to ask me whether the people 
of my country were as great cowards as myself? The 
occasion was this: the kingdom is much pestered with 
flies in smnmer; and these odious insects, each of them 30 
as big as a Dunstable lark, hardly gave me any rest while 
I sat at dinner, with their continual humming and buzzing 
about mine ears. They would sometimes alight upon 
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THE CLUB CRITICISES "THE SPECTATOR"^ 

The club of which I am a member, is very luckily com- 
posed of such persons as are engaged in different ways of 
life, and deputed as it were out of the most conspicuous 
classes of mankind; by this means I am fmnished with 
5 the greatest variety of hints and materials, and know 
everything that parses m the different quarters and di- 
visions, not only of this great city, but of the whole king- 
dom. My readers too have the satisfaction to find, that 
there is no rank or degree among them who have not their 

lo representative in this club, and that there is always some- 
body present who will take care of their respective inter- 
ests, that nothing may be written or published to the 
prejudice or infringement of their just rights and priv- 
ileges. 

IS I last night sat very late in company with this select 
body of friends, who entertained me with several remarks 
which they and others had made upon these my specula- 
tions, as also with the various successes which they had 
met with among their several ranks and degrees of readers. 

20 Will. Honeycomb told me, in the softest manner he could, 
that there were some ladies (but for your comfort, says 
Will., they are not those of the most wit) that were offended 
at the liberties I had taken with the opera and the puppet- 
show: that some of them were likewise very much sur- 

25 prised, that I could think such serious points as the dress 
and equipage of persons of quality proper subjects for 
raillery. 

He was going on, when Sir Andrew Freeport took him 
up short, and told him, that the papers he hinted at had 

30 done great good in the city, and that all their wives and 
daughters were the better for them : and further added, 
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that the whole city thought themselves very much obUged 
to me for declaring my generous intentions to scourge 
vice and folly as they appear in a multitude, without 
condescending to be a pubUsher of particular intrigues. 
In short, says Sir Andrew, if you avoid that foohsh beaten s 
road of faUing upon aldermen and citizens, and employ 
your pen upon the vanity and luxury of courts, your paper 
must needs be of general use. 

Upon this my friend the templar told Sir Andrew that 
he wondered to hear a man of his sense talk after thatio 
manner; that the city had always been the province for 
satire; and that the wits of Eling Charles's time jested 
upon nothing else during his whole reign. He then 
showed, by the examples of Horace, Juvenal, Boileau, 
and the best writers of every age, that the follies of the is 
stage and court had never been accounted too sacred for 
ridicule, how great soever the persons might be that pat- 
ronized them. But after all, says he, I think your raillery 
has made too great an exciUTsion, in attacking several 
persons of the Inns of Court ; and I do not beheve you 20 
can show me any precedent for your behavior in that 
particular. 

My good friend Sir Roger de Coverley, who had said 
nothing all this while, began his speech with a pish I and 
told us, that he wondered to see so many men of sense, 25 
so very serious upon fooleries. "Let our good friend," 
says he, "attack every one that deserves it: I would 
only advise you, Mr. Spectator," applying himself to me, 
"to take care how you meddle with country squires: 
they are the ornaments of the English nation; men of 30 
good heads and sound bodies ! and let me tell you, some 
of them take it ill of you that you mention fox-hunters 
with so httle respect." | 
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Captain Sentry spoke very sparingly on this occasion. 
What he said was only to commend my prudence in not 
touching upon the army, and advised me to continue dis- 
creetly in that point. 

5 By this time I found every subject of my speculations 
was taken away from me by one or other of the club ; and 
began to think myself in the condition of the good man 
that had one wife to take a dislike to his gray hairs, and 
another to his black, till by their picking out what each 

lo of them had an aversion to, they left his head altogether 
bald and naked. 



ALEXANDER POPE° 

THE TRIUMPH OF DULNESS 

In vain, in vain — the all-composing Hour 
Resistless falls : the Muse obeys the Pow'r. 
She comes ! She comes ! the sable Throne behold 
Of Night primeval and of Chaos old ! 
Before her, Fancy's gilded clouds decay, s 

And all its varying rainbows die away. 
Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires. 
The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 
As one by one, at dread Medea's strain, 
The sick'ning stars fade off th' ethereal plain ; lo 

As Argus' eyes by Hermes' wand opprest, 
Clos'd one by one to everlasting rest ; 
Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 
Art after Art goes out, and all is Night. 
See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled, is 

Mountains of Casuistry heap'd o'er her head ! 
Philosophy, that lean'd on Heav'n before. 
Shrinks -to her second cause, and is no more. 
Physic of Metaphysic begs defence, 
And Metaphysic calls for aid on Sense I 20 

See Mystery to Mathematics fly ! 
In vain ! they gaze, turn giddy, rave, and die. 
ReUgion blushing veils her sacred fires. 
And imawares MoraUty expires. 

Nor public Flame, nor private, dares to shine ; 25 

Nor human Spark is left, nor Glimpse divine I 
Lo ! thy dread Empire, Chaos ! is restor'd ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 
Thy hand, great Anarch ! lets the curtain fall, 
And universjal Darkness buries All. 30 
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A FAREWELL TO THE READER 

We are now, reader, arrived at the last stage of our long 
journey. As we have, therefore, travelled together through 
so many pages, let us behave to one another like fellow- 
travellers in a stage-coach, who have passed several days 

5 in the company of each other ; and who, notwithstanding 
any bickerings or little animosities which may have oc- 
curred on the road, generally make all up at last, and 
mount, for the last time, into their vehicle with cheerful- 
ness and good humor ; since, after this one stage, it may 

lo possibly happen to us, as it commonly happens to them, 
never to meet more. 

As I have here taken up this simile, give me leave to 
carry it a little farther. I intend, then, in this last book, 
to imitate the good company I have mentionefd in their 

IS last journey. Now, it is well known that all jokes and 
raillery are at this time laid aside; whatever characters 
any of the passengers have for the jest-sake personated 
on the road are now thrown off, and the conversation is 
usually plain and serious. 

20 In the same manner, if I have now and then, in the 
course of this work, indulged any pleasantry for thy en- 
tertainment, I shall here lay it down. The variety of 
matter, indeed, which I shall be obliged to cram into this 
book, will afford no room for any of those ludicrous ob- 

25 servations which I have elsewhere made, and which may 
sometimes, perhaps, have prevented thee from taking a 
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nap when it was beginning to steal upon thee. In this 
last book thou wilt find nothing (or at most very little) 
of that nature. All will be plain narrative only; and, 
indeed, when thou hast perused the many great events 
which this book will produce, thou wilt think the number s 
of pages contained in it scarce sufficient to tell the story. 

And now, my friend, I take this opportunity (as I shall 
have no other) of heartily wishing thee well. If I have 
been an entertaining companion to thee, I promise thee 
it is what I have desired. If in anything I have offended, lo 
it was really without any intention. Such things, per- 
haps, here said, may have hit thee or thy friends; but 
I do most solemnly declare they were not pointed at thee 
or them. I question not but thou hast been told, among 
other stories of me, that thou wast to travel with a very 15 
scurrilous fellow; but whoever told thee so did me an 
injury. No man detests and despises scurrility more 
than myself ; nor hath any man more reason ; for none 
hath ever been treated with more; and what is a very 
severe fate, I have had some of the abusive writings of 20 
those very men fathered upon me, who, in other of their 
works, have abused me themselves with the utmost 
virulence. 

All these works, however, I am well convinced, will be 
dead long before this page shall offer itself to thy perusal ; 25 
for however short the period may be of my own perform- 
ances, they will most probably outlive their own infirm 
author, and the weakly productions of his abusive con- 
temporaries. 
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REPLY TO WALPOLE° 

The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the 
honorable gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, 
charged upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate or 
deny ; but content myself with wishing that I may be one 
5 of those whose follies may cease with their youth, and not 
of that number who are ignorant in spite of experience. 
Whether youth can be imputed to any man as reproach, 
I will not, sir, assume the province of determining; but 
surely age may become justly contemptible, if the op- 

lo portunities which it brings have passed away without 
improvement, and vice appears to prevail when the pas- 
sions have subsided. 

The wretch who, after having seen the consequences of 
a thousand errors, continues still to blimder, and whose 

15 age has only added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the 
object either of abhorrence or contempt, and deserves 

- not that his gray hairs should secure him from insult. 
Much more, sir, is he to be abhorred, who as he has ad- 
vanced in age, has receded from virtue, and become more 

20 wicked with less temptation ; who prostitutes himself for 
money which he cannot enjoy, and spends the remains 
of his life in the ruin of his country. 

But youth, sir, is not my only crime ; I have been ac- 
cused of acting a theatrical part. A theatrical part may 

25 either imply some peculiarities of gestiu*e, or a dissimula- 
tion of my real sentiments, and an adoption of the opinions 
and language of another man. 
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In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to be 
confuted, and deserves only to be mentioned, that it may 
be despised. I am at liberty, hke every other man, to 
use my own language ; and though, perhaps, I may have 
some ambition to please this gentleman, I shall not lays 
myself under any restraint, nor very sohcitously copy his 
diction or his mien, however matured by age, or modelled 
by experience. 

But if any man shall, by charging me with theatrical 
behavior, imply that I utter any sentiments but my own, I lo 
shall treat him as a calumniator and a villain ; nor shall 
any protection shelter him from the treatment he deserves. 
I shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, trample upon 
all those forms with which wealth and dignity intrench 
themselves; nor shall anything but age restrain my 15 
resentment, — age, which always brings one privilege, 
that of being insolent and supercilious, without punish- 
ment. 



AMERICA UNCONQUERABLE ° 

This, my Lords, is a perilous and tremendous moment. 
It is no time for adulation. The smoothness of flattery 
cannot save us, in this rugged and awful crisis. It is now 20 
necessary to instruct the Throne, in the language of 
Truth. We must, if possible, dispel the delusion and 
darkness which envelop it ; and display, in its full danger 
and genuine colors, the ruin which is brought to our doors. 
Can Ministers still presume to expect support in their 25 
infatuation? Can ParUament be so dead to its dignity 
and duty as to be thus deluded into the loss of the one, and 
the violation of the other ; — as to give an unlimited sup- 
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port to measures which have heaped disgrace and mis- 
fortune upon us ; measures which have reduced this late 
flourishing empire to ruin and contempt ? Bvl yesterday, 
and England might have stood against the world : now, none so 
5 poor to do her reverence ! France, my Lords, has insulted 
you. She has encouraged and sustained America; and, 
whether America be wrong or right, the dignity of this 
country ought to spurn at the officious insult of French 
interference. Can even our Ministers sustain a more 

xo humiliating disgrace? Do they dare to resent it? Do 
they presume even to hint a vindication of their honor, and 
the dignity of the State, by requiring the dismissal of the 
plenipotentiaries of America? The People, whom they 
affected to call contemptible rebels, but whose growing 

IS power has at last obtained the name of enemies, — the 
People with whom they have engaged this country in war, 
and against whom they now command our implicit sup)- 
port in every measure of desperate hostiUty, — this 
People, despised as rebels, or acknowledged as enemies, 

20 are abetted against you, suppUed with every military 
store, their interests consulted, and their Ambassadors 
entertained, by yom- inveterate enemy, — and our Min- 
isters dare not interpose with dignity or effect ! 
My Lords, this ruinous and ignominious situation, where 

25 we cannot act with success nor suffer with honor, calls 
upon us to remonstrate in the strongest and loudest lan- 
guage of truth, to rescue the ear of Majesty from the 
delusions which siuround it. You cannot, I venture to 
say it, you cannot conquer America. What is your 

30 present situation there ? We do not know the worst ; but 
we know that in three campaigns we have done nothing, 
and suffered much. You may swell every expense, and 
strain every effort, still more extravagantly ; accumulate 
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every assistance you can beg or borrow ; traffic and barter 
with every Kttle pitiful German Prince, that sells and sends 
his subjects to the shambles of a foreign country: your 
efforts are forever vain and impotent, — doubly so from 
this mercenary aid on which you rely ; for it irritates to s 
an incurable resentment the minds of your enemies, to 
overrun them with the sordid sons of rapine and of plun- 
der, devoting them and their possessions to the rapacity 
of hirehng cruelty I If I were an American, as I am an 
Enghshman, while a foreign troop was landed in my coun- lo 
try, I never would lay down my arms I — never ! never I 
never I 



SAMUEL JOHNSON^ 

THE PREFACE TO THE DICTIONARY 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature 
forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this book, the 
labor of years, to the honor of my coimtr}', that we may 
no longer yield the palm of philology, without a contest, 

5 to the nations of the continent. The chief glory of every 
people arises from its authors : whether I shall add any- 
thing by my own writings to the reputation of English 
hterature, must be left to time : much of my life has been 
lost under the pressure of disease ; much has been trifled 

lo away, and much has always been spent in provision for 
the day that was passing over me ; but I shall not tlunk 
my employment useless or ignoble, if by my assistance 
foreign nations and distant ages gain access to the prop- 
agators of knowledge, and understand the teachers of 

15 truth; if my labors. afford hght to the repositories of 
science, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, 
and to Boyle. 

When I am animated with this wish, I look with pleasure 
on my book, however defective, and deliver it to the world 

20 with the spirit of a man that has endeavored well. That 
it will immediately become popular I have not promised 
to myself: a few wild blunders and risible absurdities, 
from which no work of such multiplicity was ever free, 
may for a time furnish foUy with laughter, and harden 

25 ignorance in contempt ; but useful diligence will at last 
prevail, and there can never be wanting some who distin- 
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guish desert, who will consider that no dictionary of a 
living tongue can ever be perfect, since while it is hasten- 
ing to a pubhcation, some words are budding, some faUing 
away; that a whole life cannot be spent upon syntax 
and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be s 
sufficient ; that he, whose design includes whatever lan- 
guage can express, must often speak of what he does not 
understand; that a writer will sometimes be hurried by 
eagerness to the end, and sometimes faint with weariness 
under a task which Scaliger -compares to the labors of the lo 
anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not always 
known, and what is known is not always present; that 
sudden fits of inadvertency will surprise vigilance, sUght 
avocations will seduce attention, and casual eclipses of 
the mind will darken learning ; and that the writer shall is 
often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need for 
that which yesterday he knew with intuitive readiness, 
and which wiU come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. 
In this work, when it shall be found that much is omitted, 
let it not be forgotten that much hkewise is performed ; 20 
and though no book was ever spared out of tenderness to 
the author, and the world is little solicitous to know whence 
proceeded the faults of that which it condemns, yet it 
may gratify curiosity to inform it that the English Dic- 
tionary was written with little assistance of the learned, 25 
and without any patronage of the great; not in the soft 
obscurities of retirement or under the shelter of academic 
bowers, but amidst inconvenience and distraction, in 
sickness and in sorrow. It may repress the triumph of 
maUgnant criticism to observe that if our language is not 30 
here fully displayed, I have only failed in an attempt no 
human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons 
of ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and comprised ^ 
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in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of successive ages, 
inadequate and delusive; if the aggregated knowledge 
and cooperating diligence of the Italian academicians did 
not secure them from the censure of Beni ; if the embodied 

5 critics of France, when fifty years had been spent upon 
their work, were obliged to change in economy and give 
their second edition another form, I may surely be con- 
tented without the praise of perfection, which, if I could 
obtain in this gloom of sohtude, what would it avail me ? 

lol have protracted my work till most of those whom I 
wished to please have sunk into the grave, and success and 
miscarriage are empty sounds : I therefore dismiss it with 
frigid tranquillity, having little to fear or hope from cen- 
sure or from praise. 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN^ 

HIS ENTRANCE INTO PHILADELPHIA 

I WAS in my working dress, my best clothes being to 
come round by sea. I was dirty from my journey; my 
pockets were stuff'd out with shirts and stockings, and I 
knew no soul nor where to look for lodging. I was fa- 
tigued with travelling, rowing, and want of rest, I was very s 
hungry ; and my whole stock of cash consisted of a Dutch 
dollar, and about a shilling in copper. The latter I gave 
the people of the boat for my passage, who at first refused 
it on accoimt of my rowing ; but I insisted on their taking 
it. A man bemg sometimes more generous when he has lo 
but a httle money than when he has plenty, perhaps thro' 
fear of being thought to have but little. 

Then I walked up the street, gazing about till near the 
market-house I met a boy with bread. I had made many 
a meal on bread, and, inquiring where he got it, I went is 
immediately to the baker's he directed me to, in Second- 
street, and ask'd for bisket, intending such as we had in 
Boston ; but they, it seems, were not made in Philadelphia. 
Then I asked for a three-penny loaf , and was told they had 
none such. So not considering or knowing the difference 20 
of money, and the greater cheapness nor the names of his 
bread, I bade him give me three-penny worth of any sort. 
He gave me, accordingly, three great puffy rolls. I was 
surprised at the quantity, but took it, and having no room 
in my pockets, walked off with a roll under each arm, and 25 
eating the other. Thus I went up Market-street as far as 
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Fourth-street, passing by the door of Mr. Read, my future 
wife's father ; when she, standing at the door, saw me, and 
thought I made, as I certainly did, a most awkward, 
ridiculous appearance. Then I turned and went down 

5 Chestnut-street and part of Walnut-street, eating my roll 
all the way, and, coming round, found myself again at 
Market-street wharf, near the boat I came in, to which I 
went for a draught of the river water; and being filled 
with one of my rolls, gave the other two to a woman and 

10 her child that came down the river in the boat with us, 
and were waiting to go farther. 

Thus refreshed, I walked again up the street, which by 
this time had many clean-dressed people in it, who were 
all walking the same way. I joined them, and thereby 

IS was led into the great meeting-house of the Quakers near 
the market. I sat down among them, and after looking 
round awhile and hearing nothing said, being very drowsy 
thro' labor and want of rest the preceding night, I fell fast 
asleep, and continued so till the meeting broke up, when one 

2owas kind enough to rouse me. This was, therefore, the 
first house I was in, or slept in, in Philadelphia. 



LAURENCE STERNE ° 

LIBERTY AND SLAVERY 

And as for the Bastile, the terror is in the word. Make 
the most of it you can, said I to myself, the Bastile is but 
another word for a tower, and a tower is but another word 
for a house you can't get out of. Mercy on the gouty ! 
for they are in it twice a year ; but with nine hvres a day, s 
and pen, and ink, and paper, and patience, albeit a man 
can't get out, he may do very well within, at least for a 
month or six weeks ; at the end of which, if he is a harmless 
fellow, his innocence appears, and he comes out a better 
and wiser man than he went in. lo 

I had some occasion (I forget what) to step into the 
court-yard as I settled this account; and remember I 
walked downstairs in no smaU triumph with the conceit 
of my reasoning. Beshrew the sombre pencil ! said I, 
vauntingly, for I envy not its powers which paints the is 
evils of life with so hard and deadly a coloring. The 
mind sits terrified at the objects she has magnified herself 
and blackened : reduce them to their proper size and hue, 
she overlooks them. 'Tis true, said I, correcting the 
proposition, the Bastile is not an evil to be despised ; but 20 
strip it of its towers, fill up the fosse, unbarricade the doors, 
call it simply a confinement, and suppose 'tis some tyrant 
of a distemper and not of a man which holds you in it, the 
evil vanishes, and you bear the other half without com- 
plaint. I was interrupted in the heyday of this soliloquy 25 
with a voice which I took to be of a child, which com- i 
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plained "it could not get out." I looked up and down the 
passage, and seeing neither man, woman, nor child, I went 
out without further attention. In my return back through 
the passage, I heard the same words repeated twice over ; 
5 and looking up, I saw it was a starhng hung in a little 
cage ; "I can't get out, I can't get out," said the starling. 
I stood looking at the bird ; and to every person who came 
through the passage, it ran fluttering to the side towards 
which they approached it, with the same lamentation of its 

rfo captivity — "I can't get out," said the starhng. God 
help thee ! said I, but I'U let thee out, cost what it will ; 
so I turned about the cage to get the door. It was twisted 
and double twisted so fast with wire there was no getting 
it open without puUing the cage to pieces. I took both 

IS hands to it. The bird flew to the place where I was at- 
tempting his deUverance, and thrusting his head through 
the treUis, pressed his breast against it as if impatient; 
I fear, poor creature, said I, I cannot set thee at hberty. 
"No," said the starhng, "I can't get out ; I can't get out," 

20 said the starhng. I vow I never had my affections more 
tenderly awakened ; or do I remember an incident in my 
life where the dissipated spirit, to which my reason had 
been a bubble, were so suddenly called home. Mechanical 
as the notes were, yet so true in tune to nature were they 

25 chanted, that in one moment they overthrew all my 

systematic reasonings upon the Bastile; and I heavily 

:wralked upstairs, unsaymg every word I had said in going 

down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery, said I, still 

30 thou art a bitter draft, and though thousands in all 
ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art no less 
bitter on that account. 'Tis thou, thrice sweet and 
gracious goddess, addressing myself to Liberty, whom all 
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in public or in private worship, whose taste is grateful, 
and ever will be so, till nature herself shall change; no 
tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or chemic power 
turn thy sceptre into iron : with thee to smile upon him as 
he eats his crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, 5 
from whose court thou art exiled. Gracious Heaven ! 
cried I, kneeling down upon the last step but one in my 
ascent, grant ine but health, thou great bestower of it, 
and give me but this fair goddess as my companion, and 
shower down thy mitres, if it seems good unto thy divine lo 
providence, upon those heads which are aching for them. • 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room. I sat 
down close to my table, and leaning my head upon my 
hand, I began to figure to myseK the miseries of confine- 
ment. I was in a right frame for it, and so I gave full scope is 
to.my imagination. I was going to begin with the millions 
of my fellow-creatures born to no inheritance but slavery ; 
but finding, however affecting the picture was, that I coiUd 
not bring it near me, and that the multitude of sad groups 
in it did but distract me, I took a single captive, and having 20 
first shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked through the 
twilight of his grated door to take his picture. I beheld 
his body half-wasted away with long expectation and con- 
finement, and felt what kind of sickness of the heart it was 
which rises from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, 1 25 
saw him pale and feverish; in thirty years the western 
breeze had not once fanned his blood; he had seen no 
sun, no moon, in all that time, n(5r had the voice of friend 
or kinsman breathed through his lattice : his children — 
but here my heart began to bleed, and I was forced to go 30 
on with another part of the portrait. He was sitting upon 
the ground upon a little straw, in the further comer of his 
dungeon, which was alternately his chair and bed : a little 
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calendar of small sticks lay at the head notched all over 
with the dismal days and nights he had passed there; 
he had one of these httle sticks in his hand, and with a rusty 
nail he was etching another day of misery to add to the 

5 heap. As I darkened the httle Ught he had, he hfted up a 
hopeless eye towards the door, then cast it down, shook his 
head and went on with his work of affliction. I heard his 
chains upon his legs, aa he turned his body to lay his httle 
stick upon the bundle. He gave a deep sigh ; I saw the 
lo iron enter into his soul. I burst into tears ; I could not 

. sustain the picture of confinement which my fancy had 
drawn. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH ° 

THE VICAR AND HIS FAMILY 

I WAS ever of opinion, that the honest man who married 
and brought up a large family, did more service than he 
who continued single and only talked of population. From 
this motive, I had scarcely taken orders a year, before I 
began to think seriously of matrimony, and chose my wife, s 
as she did her wedding-gown, not for a fine glossy surface, 
but for such quaUties as would wear well. To do her^ 
justice, she was a good-natured notable woman; and as 
for breeding, there were few country ladies who could show 
more. She could read any English book without much lo 
speUing; buf for pickhng, preserving, and cookery, none 
could excel her. She prided herself also upon being an 
excellent contriver in house-keeping; though I could 
never find that we grew richer with all her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our fond- 15 
ness increased as we grew old. There was, in fact, nothing 
that could make us angry with the world or each other. 
We had an elegant house, situated in a fine country, and 
a good neighborhood. The year was spent in moral or 
rural amusements, in visiting our rich neighbors, and 20 
relieving such as were poor. We had no revolutions to 
fear, nor fatigues to undergo ; all our adventures were by 
the fireside, and all our migrations from the blue bed to 
the brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller or 25 
stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine, for which we 
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had great reputation ; and I profess with the veracity of 
an historian, that I never knew one of them find fault with 
it. Our cousins too, even to the fortieth remove, all 
remembered their affinity, without any help from the 
5 Heralds' office, and came very frequently to see us. Some 
of them did us no great honor by these claims of kindred ; 
as we had the bhnd, the maimed, and the halt amongst 
the number. However, my wife always insisted that as 
they were the same flesh and blood, they should sit with 

lo us at the same table. So that if we had not very rich, we 
generally had very happy friends about us ; for this remark 
will hold good through life, that the poorer the guest, the 
better pleased he ever is with being treated ; and as some 
men gaze with admiration at the colors of a tulip, or the 

15 wing of a butterfly, so I was by nature an admirer of happy 
human faces. However, when any one of our relations 
was found to be a person of very bad character, a trouble- 
some guest, or one we desired to get rid of, upon liis leaving 
my house, I ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, or a 

20 pair of boots, or sometimes a horse of small value, and I 
always had the satisfaction of finding he never came back 
to return them. By this the house was cleared of such as 
we did not like; but never was the family of wake- 
field known to turn the traveller or the poor dependent 

25 out of doors. 



EDMUND BURKE ^ 

THE DESTRUCTION OF THE CARNATIC ° 

When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with 
men who either would sign no convention, or whom no 
treaty and no signature could bind, and who were the 
detennined enemies of hiiman intercourse itself, he decreed 
to make the country possessed by these incorrigible and 5 
predestinated criminals a memorable example to mankind. 
He resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind capacious 
of such things, to leave the whole Camatic an everlasting 
monument of vengeance, and to put perpetual desolation 
as a barrier between him and those against whom the 10 
faith which holds the moral elements of the world together 
was no protection. 

He became at length so confident of his force, so col- 
lected in his might, that he made no secret whatsoever of 
his dreadful resolution. Having terminated his disputes is 
with every enemy and every rival, who buried their mutual 
animosities in their common detestation against the 
creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he drew from every quar- 
ter whatever a savage ferocity could add to his new rudi- 
ments in the art of destruction ; and compounding all the 20 
materials of fury, havoc, and detestation into one black 
cloud, he hung for a while on the decUvities of the moun- 
tains. Whilst the authors of all these evils were idly and 
stupidly gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened 
all their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured down the 25 
whole of its contents upon the plains of the Camatic. 
P 65 
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There ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no eye 
had seen, no heart conceived, and of which no tongue can 
adequately tell. All the horrors of war before known or 
heard of were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of 

5 universal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, 
destroyed every temple. The miserable inhabitants, 
flying from their flaming villages, in part were slaugh- 
tered ; others without regard to sex, to age, to the respect 
of rank or sacredness of function, fathers torn from children, 

lo husbands from wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, 
and amidst the goading spears of drivers, and the tram- 
pling of pursuing horses, were swept into captivity in an 
unknown and hostile land. Those who were able to evade 
this tempest fled to the walled cities ; but escaping from 

IS fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws of famine. 
The alms of the settlement, in this dreadful exigency, 
were certainly liberal ; and all was done by charity that 
private charity could do; but it was a people in beg- 
gary; it was a nation which stretched out its hands for 

20 food. For months together these creatures of sufferance, 
whose very excess and luxury in their most plenteous 
days had fallen short of the allowance of our austerest 
fasts, silent, patient, resigned, without sedition or disturb- 
ance, almost without complaint, perished by a hundred a 

25 day in the streets of Madras ; every day seventy at least 
laid their bodies in the streets, or in the glacis of Tanjore, 
and expired of famine in the granary of India. I was going 
to awake your justice towards this unhappy part of our 
fellow-citizens, by bringing before you some of the circum- 

30 stances of this plague of hunger. Of all the calamities 
which beset and waylay the life of man, this comes the 
nearest to our heart, and is that wherein the proudest of us 
all feels himself to be nothing more than he is ; but I find 
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myself unable to manage it with decorum; these details 
are of a species of horror so nauseous and disgusting; 
they are so degrading to the sufferers and to the hearers ; 
they are so humiliating to human nature itseK, that, on 
better thoughts, I find it more advisable to throw a palls 
over this hideous object, and to leave it to your general 
conceptions. 

For eighteen months, without intermission, this destruc- 
tion raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of Tan- 
jore ; and so completely did these masters of their art, lo 
Hyder Ali and his more ferocious son, absolve themselves - 
of their impious vow, that, when the British armies trav- 
ersed, as they did, the Camatic for hundreds of miles in 
all directions, through the whole line of their march they 
did not see one man, not one woman, not one child, not one 15 
four-footed beast of any description whatever. One dead, 
uniform silence reigned over the whole region. 



MARIE ANTOINETTE^ 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
Queen of France, then the Dauphiness, at Versailles; 
and surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly 20 
seemed to touch, a more dehghtful vision. I saw her just 
above the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated 
sphere she just began to move in, — gUttering like the morn- 
ing star, full of life, and splendor, and joy. O ! what a 
revolution ! and what a heart must I have, to contemplate 25 
without emotion that elevation and that fall ! little did 
I dream, when she added titles of veneration to those of 
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enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that she should 
ever be obUged to carry the sharp antidote against dis- 
grace concealed in that bosom ; little did I dream that I 
should have Uved to see such disasters fallen upon her, in a 
s Nation of gallant men, in a Nation of men of honor, and 
of cavaliers ! I thought ten thousand swords must have 
leaped from their scabbards, to avenge even a look that 
threatened her with insult. 
But the age of chivalry is gone; that of sophisters, 

10 economists and calculators, has succeeded ; and the glory 
of Europe is extinguished forever. Never, never more, 
shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, 
that proud submission, that dignii&ed obedience, that 
subordination of the heart, which kept alive, even in 

15 servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom ! The 
unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of Nations, the 
nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise, is gone ! 
It is gone, that sensibility of principle, that chastity of 
honor, which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired cour- 

ao age whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever 
it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its evil, by 
losing all its grossness. 



WILLIAM COWPER° 

ENGLAND 

England, with all thy faults, I love thee still — 
My country ! and, while yet a nook is left, 
Where English minds and manners may be found. 
Shall be constrained to love thee. Though thy chme 
Be fickle, and thy year most part' deformed s 

With dripping rains, or withered by a frost, 
I would not yet exchange thy sullen skies. 
And fields without a flower, for warmer France 
With all her vines ; nor for Ausonia's ° groves 
Of golden fruitage, and her myrtle bowers. lo 

To shake thy senate, and from heights sublime 
Of patriot eloquence to flash down fire 
Upon thy foes, was never meant my task : 
But I can feel thy fortunes, and partake 
Thy joys and sorrows, with as true a heart 15 

As any thunderer there. And I can feel 
Thy foUies too ; and with a just disdain 
Frown at effeminates, whose very looks 
Reflect dishonor on the land I love. 

How, in the name of soldiership and sense, 20 

Should England prosper, when such things, as smooth 
And tender as a girl, all essenced o'er . 
With odors, and as profligate as sweet ; 
Who sell their laurel for a myrtle wreath. 
And love when they should fight ; when such as these 25 
Presume to lay their hands upon the ark 
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Of her magnificent and awful cause ? 
Time was when it was praise and boast enough 
In every clime, and travel where we might, 
That we were bom her children. Praise enough 

5 To fill the ambition of a private man, 
That Chatham's ° language was his mother-tongue, 
And WoKe's ° great name compatriot with his own. 
Farewell those honors, and farewell with them 
The hope of such hereafter ! They have fallen 

lo Each in his field of glory ; one in arms. 
And one in council — WoKe upon the lap 
Of smiling victory that moment won. 
And Chatham heart-sick of his country's shame I 
They made us many soldiers. Chatham, still 

IS Consulting England's happiness at home. 
Secured it by an unforgiving frown. 
If any wrong'd her. Wolfe, where'er he fought, 
Put so much of his heart into his act. 
That his example had a magnet's force, 

20 And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 
Those suns are set. rise some other such I 
Or all that we have left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, and despair of new. , 



PATRICK HENRY" 

AN APPEAL TO ARMS 

It is natural for man to indulge in the illusions of hope, 
We are apt to shut our eyes against a painful truth, and 
listen to the song of that Siren, till she transforms us into 
beasts. Is this the part of wise men, engaged in a great 
and arduous struggle for liberty ? Are we disposed to be s 
of the number of those who, having eyes, see not, and 
having ears, hear not the things which so nearly concern 
I their temporal salvation ? For my part, whatever anguish 
of spirit it may cost, I am willing to know the whole truth ; 
fo know the worst, and to provide for it. lo 

I have but one lamp by which my feet are guided, and 

that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way of 

judging of the future but by the past. And judging by 

I the past, I wish to know what there has been in the con- 

\ duct of the British Ministry for the last ten years, to justify is 

I those hopes with which gentlemen have been pleased to 

solace themselves and the house. 

Is it that insidious smile with which our petition has 
been lately received? Trust it not, sir; it will prove a 
snare to your feet. Suffer not yourselves to be betrayed 20 
with a kiss. Ask yourselves how this gracious reception of 
our petition comports with those warlike preparations 
which cover our waters and darken our land. 

Are fleets and armies necessary to a work of love and 
reconciliation? Have we shown ourselves so unwilling 25 
to be reconciled that force must be called in to win back our 
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love? Let us not deceive ourselves, sir. These are the 
implements of war and subjugation, — the last arguments 
to which kings resort. I ask, gentlemen, what means this 
martial array, if its purpose be not to force us to submis- 
5 sion ? Can gentlemen assign any other possible motive 
for it ? 

Has Great Britain any enemy in this quarter of the 
world, to call for all this accumulation of navies and 
armies? No, sir; she has none. They are meant for 

10 us ; they can be meant for no other. They are sent over 
to bind and rivet upon us those chains which the British 
Ministry have been so long forging. 

And what have we to oppose to them ? Shall we try 
argument? Sir, we have been trying that for the last 

IS ten years. Have we anything new to offer upon the sub- 
ject? Nothing. We have held the subject up in every 
light of which it is capable; but it has been all in vain. 
Shall we resort to entreaty and humble supplication? 
What terms shall we find which have not been already 

2o exhausted? Let us not, I beseech you, sir, deceive our- 
selves longer. 

Sir, we have done everything that could be done to avert 
the storm which is now coming on. We have petitioned, 
we have remonstrated, we have suppHcated; we have 

25 prostrated ourselves before the throne, and have implored 
its interposition to arrest the tyrannical hands of the 
ministry and parliament. 

Our petitions have been sUghted; our remonstrances 
have produced additional violence and insult ; our suppli- 

30 cations have been disregarded ; and we have been spurned, 
with contempt, from the foot of the throne. In vain, after 
these things, may we indulge the fond hope of peace and 
reconciliation. There is no longer any room for hope. 
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If we wish to be free ; if we mean to preserve inviolate 
those inestimable privileges for which we have been so 
long contending; if we mean not basely to abandon the 
noble struggle in which we have been so long engaged, and 
which we have pledged ourselves never to abandon until 5 
the glorious object of our contest shall be obtained, — we 
must fight ! — I repeat it, sir, we must fight ! An appeal 
to arms, and to the God of hosts, is all that is left us. 

They tell us, sir, that we are weak, — unable to cope 
with so formidable an adversary. But when shall we be 10 
stronger? Will it be the next week, or the next year? 
Will it be when we are totally disarmed, and when a 
British guard shall be stationed in every house ? 

Shall we gather strength by irresolution and inaction? 
Shall we acquire the means of effectual resistance by lying 15 
supinely on our backs, and hugging the delusive phantom 
of hope, until our enemies shall have bound us hand and 
foot? 

Sir, we are not weak, if we make a proper use of those 
means which the God of nature hath placed in our power. 20 
Three millions of people, armed in the holy cause of 
Liberty, and in such a country as that which we possess, 
are invincible by any force which our enemy can send 
against us. 

Besides, sir, we shall not fight our battles alone. There 25 
is a just God, who presides over the destinies of nations, 
and who will raise up friends to fight our battles for us. 
The battle, sir, is not to the strong alone ; it is to the vigi- 
lant, the active, the brave. Besides, sir, we have no 
election. If we were base enough to desire it, it is now 30 
too late to retire from the contest. 

There is no retreat, but in submission and slavery ! 
Our chains are forged. Their clanking may be heard on 
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the plains of Boston ! The war is inevitable, — and let 
it come ! — I repeat it, sir, let it come ! It is vain, sir, to 
extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may cry. Peace, peace ! 
but there is no peace. The war is actually begun ! 

S The next gale that sweeps from the north will bring 
to our ears the clash of resounding arms. Our brethren 
are already in the field. Why stand we here idle ? Wliat 
is it that gentlemen wish ? What would they have ? Is 
life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the 

10 price of chains and slavery ? Forbid it, Almighty God ! 
I know not what course others may take ; but as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death I 



EDWARD GIBBON ° 

FINALE 

I AM disgusted with the affectation of men of letters who 
complain that they have renounced a substance for a 
shadow; and that their fame (which sometimes is no 
insupportable weight) affords a poor compensation for 
envy, censure, and persecution. My own experience, at 5 
least, has taught me a very different lesson. Twenty 
happy years have been animated by the labor of my his- 
tory; and its success has given me a name, a rank, a 
character in the world, to which I should not otherwise 
have been entitled. The freedom of my writings hasio 
indeed provoked an implacable tribe; but as I was safe 
from the stings, I was soon accustomed to the buzzing 
of the hornets. My nerves are not tremblingly alive; 
and my literary temper is so happily framed, that I am less 
sensible of pain than of pleasure. The rational pride of an 15 
author may be offended rather than flattered by vague 
indiscriminate praise; but he cannot, he should not, be 
indifferent to the fair testimonies of private and public 
esteem. Even his moral sympathy may be gratified by 
the idea that now, in the present hour, he is imparting some 20 
degree of amusement or knowledge to his friends in a dis- 
tant land ; that one day his mind will be famiUar to the 
grandchildren of those who are yet unborn. I cannot 
boast of the friendship or favor of princes ; the patronage 
of English literature has long since devolved on our book- 25 
sellers, and the measure of their liberality is the least 
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ambiguous test of our common success. Perhaps the 
golden mediocrity of m}^ fortune has contributed to fortify 
my application. 
The present is a fleeting moment, the past is no more ; 

5 and our prospect of futurity is dark and doubtful. This 
day may possibly be my last ; but the laws of probabihty, 
so true in general, so fallacious in particular, still allow me 
about fifteen years. I shall soon enter into the period 
which, as the most agreeable of his long life, was selected 

loby the judgment and experience of the sage Fontenelle. 
His choice is approved by the eloquent historian of nature, 
who fixes our moral happiness to the mature season in 
which our passions are supposed to have calmed, our 
duties fulfilled, our ambition satisfied, our fame and 

15 fortune established on a solid basis. In private conver- 
sation, that great and amiable man added the weight of 
his own experience ; and this autumnal felicity might be 
exemphfied in the lives of Voltaire," Hume,° and many 
other men of letters. I am far more incUned to embrace 

20 than to dispute this comfortable doctrine. I will not 
suppose any premature decay of the mind or body ; but 
I must reluctantly observe that two causes, the abbrevia- 
tion of time, and the failure of hope, will always tinge with 
a browner shade the evening of life. 



ROBERT BURNS'* 



AULD LANG SYNE" 

Should auld acquaiataace be forgot, 
And never brought to min' ? 

Should auld acquaintance be foi^t, 
And auld lang ayne ? 



Chorus. 

For auld lang ayne, my dear. 

For auld Sang syne, 
We'U tak a cup o' kindness yet, 

For auld lang syne. 

We twa hae run about the braes. 
And pu'd the gowana ° fine ; 

But we've wander'd mony a weary foot 
Sin auld lang syne. 

For auld, et«. 

We twa hae paidl't i' the burn," 

From morning sun till dine ; 
But seas between ua braid hae roar' 
Sin auld lang syne. 

For auld, etc. 
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And here's a hand, my trusty fiere,® 

And gie's a hand o' thine ; 
And we'll tak a right guid-wiUie waught,** 

For auld lang syne. 

s For auld, etc. 

And surely ye'll be your pint-stowp, 

And surely I'll be mine ; 
And we'll tak a cup o' kindness yet 

For auld lang syne. 

lo For auld, etc. 



A MAN'S A MAN FOR A' THAT^ 

Is there, for honest poverty, 

That hangs his head, and a' that ? 
That coward-slave, we pass him by, 
. We dare be poor for a' that ! 
IS For a' that, and a' that, 

Our toils obscure, and a' that ; 
The rank is but -the guinea stamp ; 
The man's the gowd for a' that. 

What tho' on hamely fare we dine, 
20 Wear hodden-gray, and a' that ; 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, 
A man's a man for a' that. 
For a' that, and a' that. 
Their tinsel show, and a' that ; 
25 The honest man, tho' e'er sae poor 

Is King o' men for a' that. 
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Ye see yon birkie, ca'd a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a' that ; 
Tho hundreds worship at his word, 
He's but a coof for a' that : 
For a' that, and a' that, s 

His riband, star, and a' that, 
The man of independent mind. 
He looks and laughs at a' that. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that ; lo 

But an honest man's aboon his might, 
Guid faith he mauna fa' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that, 

Then- dignities, and a' that. 
The pith o' sense, and pride o' worth, is 

Are higher rank than a' that. 

Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a' that ; 
That sense and worth, o'er a' the earth, 
May bear the gree, and a' that. aa 

For a' that and a' that. 

It's coming yet, for a' that. 
That man to man, the warld o'er, 
Shall brothers be for a' that. 



CHARLES JAMES FOX° 

THE POWER OF LIBERTY 

Opinions become dangerous to a State only when per- 
secution makes it necessary for the People to communicate 
their ideas under the bond of secrecy. Publicity makes 
it impossible for artifice to succeed, and designs of a hostile 
5 nature lose their danger by the certainty of exposure. 
But it is said that these bills will expire in a few years ; 
that they will expire when we shall have peace and tran- 
quiUity restored to us. What a sentiment to inculcate ! 
You tell the People that, when everything goes well, — 

lo when they are happy and comfortable, — then they may 
meet freely, to recognize their happiness, and pass eulo- 
giums on their Government; but that, in a moment of 
war and calamity, — of distrust and misconduct, — it is 
not permitted to meet together ; because then, instead of 

IS eulogizing, they might think proper to condemn Minis- 
ters. What a mockery is this ! What an insult, to say 
that this is preserving to the People the right of petition ! 
To tell them that they shall have a right to applaud, a 
right to rejoice, a right to meet when they are happy; 

20 but not a right to condenm, not a right to deplore their 
misfortunes, not a right to suggest a remedy ! 

Liberty is order. Liberty is strength. Look round 
the world, and admire, as you must, the instructive specta- 
cle. You will see that Uberty not only is power and order, 

25 but that it is power and order predominant and invincible, 
— that it derides all other sources of strength. And shall 
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the preposterous imagination be fostered, that men bred 
in liberty — the first of human kind who asserted the 
glorious distinction of forming for themselves their social 
compact — can be condemned to silence upon their rights ? 
Is it to be conceived that men, who have enjoyed, for such s 
a length of days, the light and happiness of freedom, can 
be restrained, and shut up again in the gloom of ignorance 
and degradation? As well. Sir, might you try, by a 
miserable dam, to shut up the flowing of a rapid river ! 
The roUing and impetuous tide woiild burst through every lo 
impediment that man might throw in its way; and the 
only consequence of the impotent attempt would be, that, 
having collected new force by its temporary suspension, 
enforcing itself through new channels, it would spread 
devastation and ruin on every side. The progress of is 
liberty is like the progress of the stream. Kept within 
its bounds, it is sure to fertiUze the country through which 
it runs ; but no power can arrest it in its passage ; and 
shortsighted, as well as wicked, must be the heart of. the 
projector that would strive to divert its course. 20 



NAPOLEON BONAPARTE ° 

ADDRESS TO THE FRENCH ARMY 

Soldiers, you have in a fortnight gained six victories ; 
taken twenty-one stands of colors ; seventy-one pieces of 
cannon ; several strong places ; conquered the richest part 
of Piedmont ; you have made fifteen thousand prisoners, 

5 and killed or wounded more than ten thousand men. You 
have hitherto fought only for sterile rocks, rendered 
illustrious by your courage, but useless to the country; 
you have equalled by your services the victorious army of 
Holland and the Rhine. ^ Deprived of everj'thing, you 

lohave supplied everything. You have won battles with- 
out cannon ; made forced marches without shoes ; watched 
without brandy, and often without bread. The republi- 
can phalanxes, the soldiers of liberty, were alone capable of 
suffering what you have suffered. 

IS Thanks be to you, soldiers. The grateful country will, 
.in part, be indebted to you for her prosperity ; and if, when 
victorious at Toulon, you predicted the immortal cam- 
paign of 1794, your present victories will be the presage of 
more brilliant victories. Men, who smiled at your 

20 misery, and rejoiced in thought at the idea of the triumphs 
of your enemies, are confounded and appalled. But it 
must not, soldiers, be concealed from you, that you have 
done nothing, since something remains yet to be done. 
Neither Turin nor Milan is in your power. The ashes of 

25 the conquerors of the Tarquins are still disgraced by the 
ashes of Sasseville. At the commencement of the cam- 
paign you were destitute of everything ; now you are amply 
provided; the magazines taken from your enemies are 
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numerous; the artillery for the field and for besieging is 
arrived. 

Soldiers, the country has a right to expect great things 
from you ; justify her expectations. The greatest obsta- 
cles are undoubtedly overcome ; but you have still battles s 
to fight, cities to take, rivers to pass. Is there one among 
you whose courage is diminished ? Is there one who would 
prefer returning to the summits of the Alps and the Apen- 
nines? No: all bum with the desire of extending the glory 
of the French ; to humble the proud kings who dare to lo 
meditate putting us again in chains ; to dictate a peace 
that shall be glorious, and that shall indenmify the country 
for the immense sacrifices which she made. All of you 
burn with a desire to say on your return to your home, 
I belonged to the victorious army of Italy. is 

Friends, I promise this conquest to you ; but there is one 
condition which you must swear to fulfil ; it is to respect 
the people whom you deUver; to repress the horrible 
pillage which some wretches, instigated by our enemies, 
had practised. Unless you do this, you will no longer 20 
be the friends, but the scourges of the human race ; you 
will no longer form the honor of the French people. They 
will disavow you. Your victories, your successes, the 
blood of your brethren who died in battle ; all, even honor 
and glory, will be lost. With respect to myself ; to the 25 
generals who possess your confidence, we shall blush to 
command an army without discipline, and who admit no 
other law than that of force. 

People of Italy, the French army comes to break your 
chains; the French people are the friends of all people; 30 
come with confidence to them ; your property, religion, 
and customs shall be respected. We make war as generous 
enemies ; and wish only to make war against the tyrants 
who oppress you. 



WILLIAM WORDSWORTH ° 

THERE WAS A BOY ^ 

There was a Boy : ye knew him well, ye cliffs 
And islands of Winander ° ! — many a time, 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 

S Rising or setting, would he stand alone. 

Beneath the trees, or by the glimmering lake ; 
And there, with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm, and to his mouth 
UpUfted, he, as through an instrument, 

10 Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls. 

That they might answer him ; and they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again. 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals. 
And loud halloos and screams, and echoes loud 

IS Redoubled and redoubled ; concourse wild 
Of jocund din ; and, when a lengthened pause 
Of silence came and baffled his best skill, 
Then, sometimes, in that silence, while he hung 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise. 

20 Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain-torrents ; or the visible scene 
Would enter unawares into his mind. 
With all its solemn imagery, its rocks, 
Its woods, and that uncertain heaven received 

25 Into the bosom of the steady lake. 
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• 

This boy was taken from his mates, and died 

In childhood, ere he was full twelve years old. 

Fair is the spot, most beautiful the vale 

Where he was bom : the grassy churchyard hangs 

Upon a slope above the village-school ; 

And, through that churchyard when my way has led 

On summer-evenings, I beUeve, that there 

A long half-hour together I have stood 

Mute, looking at the grave in which he lies ! 



THE DAFFODILS ° 

I WANDERED lonely as a cloud lo 

That floats on high o'er vales and hills, 

When all at once I saw a crowd, 
A host of golden daffodils ; 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees. 

Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 15 

Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never ending line 

Along the margin of a bay : 
Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 20 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside them danced ; but they 

Out-did the sparkling waves in glee : 
A poet could not but be gay. 

In such a jocund company : 25 

I gazed — and gazed — but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought : 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of sohtude ; 
5 And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the daffodils. 

ODE TO DUTY° 

Stern Daughter of the Voice of God ! 
Duty I if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
10 To check the erring, and reprove ; 
Thou, who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe : 
From vain temptations dost set free ; 
And calmest the weary strife of frail humanity I 

IS There are who ask not if thine eye 

Be on them ; who, in love and truth. 

Where no misgiving is, rely 

Upon the genial sense of youth ; 

Glad Hearts ! without reproach or blot 
20 Who do thy work, and know it not : 

Oh ! if through confidence misplaced 

They fail, thy saving arms, dread Power ! around them 
cast. 

Serene will be our days and bright. 
And happy will our nature be, 
25 When love is an unerring Ught, 
And joy its own security. 
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And they a blissful course may hold 

Even now, who, not unwisely bold, 

Live in the spirit of this creed ; 

Yet seek thy firm support, according to their need. 

I, loving freedom, and untried ; S 

No sport of every random gust, 

Yet being to myself a guide, 

Too bUndly have reposed my trust : 

And oft, when in my heart was heard 

Thy timely mandate, I deferred lo 

The task, in smoother walks to stray ; 

But thee I now would serve more strictly, if I may. 

Through no disturbance of my soul, 

Of strong compunction in me wrought, 

I supplicate for thy control : 15 

But in the quietness of thought ; 

Me this unchartered freedom tires ; 

I feel the weight of chance-desires : 

My hopes no more must change their name. 

I long for a repose that ever is the same. ao 

Stem lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 25 

And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh 
and strong. 



J 
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To humbler functions, awful Power ! 
I call thee : I myself commend 
Unto thy guidance from this hour ; 
Oh, let my weakness have an end I 
s Give unto me, made lowly wise. 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give ; 
And in the light of truth thy Bondman let me live I 



i 



SIR WALTER SCOTT *^ 

LOCHINVAR ° 

O, YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west, 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the best ; 

And save his good broadsword he weapons had none, 

He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 5 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar. 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 

He swam the Esk river where ford there was none ; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate. 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : lo 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war. 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride's-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all : 

Then spoke the bride^s father, his hand on his sword 15 

For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word. 

"0 come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar?" — 

"I long woo'd your daughter, my suit you denied ; — 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide — 20 

And now I am come, with this lost love of mine. 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far. 
That would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar." 
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The bride kiss'd the goblet : the knight took it up, 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she look'd up to sigh, 
With a smile on her hps, and a tear in her eye. 
5 He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar, — 
"Now tread we a measure !" said young Lochinvar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face. 
That never a hall such a gaUiard did grace; 
While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 
lo And the bridegroom stood dangling Ms bonnet and plume ; 
And the bride-maidens whispered, " Twere better by far. 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar." 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When they reached the hall-door, and the charger stood 
near; 
15 So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
"She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur, 
They ^11 have fleet steeds that follow," quoth young Loch- 
invar. 

There was mounting 'mong Graemes of the Netherby 

clan ; 
2oForsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode and they 

ran; 
There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne'er did they see. 
So daring in love, and so dauntless in war. 
Have ye e'er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ? 
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THE BURIAL IN THE RUINS '^ 

Amid the melancholy sough of the dying wind, and the 
plash of the raindi-ops on leaves and stones, arose, and 
apparently at no great distance from the hstener, a strain 
of vocal music so sad and solemn, as if the departed spirits 
of the churchmen who had once inhabited these deserted $ 
ruins were mourning the solitude and desolation to which 
their hallowed precincts had been abandoned. Douster- 
swivel, who had now got upon his feet, and was groping 
around the wall of the chancel, stood rooted to the ground 
on the appearance of this new phenomenon. Each faculty lo 
of his soul seemed for the moment concentred in the 
sense of hearing, and all rushed back with the unanimous 
information that the deep, wild, and prolonged chant 
which he now heard, was the appropriate music of one of 
the most solemn dirges of the Church of Rome. Why per- is 
formed in such a soUtude, and by what class of choristers, 
were questions which the terrified imagination of the adept, 
stirred with all the German superstitions of nixies, oak- 
kings, werwolves, hobgobhns, black spirits and white, 
blue spirits and gray, durst not even attempt to solve. 20 

Another of his senses was soon engaged in the investi- 
gation. ' At the extremity of one of the transepts of the 
church, at the bottom of a few descending steps, was a 
small iron-grated door, opening, as far as he recollected, 
to a sort of low vault or sacristy. As he cast his eye in 25 
the direction of the sound, he observed a strong reflection 
of red Ught glimmering through these bars, and against the 
steps which descended to them. Dousterswivel stood a 
moment uncertain what to do ; then, suddenly forming a 
desperate resolution, he moved down the aisle to the place 30 
from which the light proceeded. 
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Fortified with the sign of the cross and as many exor- 
cisms as his memory could recover, he advanced to the 
grate, from which, unseen, he could see what passed in 
the interior of the vault. As he approached with timid 

5 and uncertain steps, the chant, after one or two wild and 
prolonged cadences, died away into profound silence. 
The grate, when he reached it, presented a singular spec- 
tacle in the interior of the sacristy. An open grave, with 
four tall flambeaus, each about six feet high, placed at the 

10 four corners — a bier, having a corpse in its shroud, the 
arms folded upon the breast, rested upon trestles at one 
side of the grave, as if ready to be interred — a priest, 
dressed in his cope and stole, held open the service book 
— another churchman in his vestments bore a holy-water 

15 sprinkler, and two boys in white surpUces held censers 
with incense — a man, of a figure once tall and command- 
ing, but now bent with age or infirmity, stood alone and 
nearest to the coffin, attired in deep mourning — such 
were the most prominent figures of the group. At a little 

20 distance were two or three persons of both sexes, attired 
in long mourning cloaks or hoods ; and five or six others 
in the same lugubrious dress, still further removed from 
the body, around the walls of the vault, stood ranged in 
motionless order, each bearing in his hand a huge torch 

25 of black wax. The smoky light from so many flambeaus, 
by the red and indistinct atmosphere which it sprcid 
around, gave a hazy, dubious, and as it were phantom- 
like appearance, to the outlines of this singular apparition. 
The voice of the priest — loud, clear, and sonorous — 

30 now recited from the bre\dary which he held in his hand 
those solemn words which the ritual of the Catholic Church 
has consecrated to the rendering of dust to dust. Mean- 
while, Dousterswivel, the place, the hour, and the surprise 
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considered, still remained uncertain whether what he saw 
was substantial, or an unearthly representation of the 
rites to which in former times these walls were famiUar, 
but which are now rarely practised in Protestant coun- 
tries, and almost never in Scotland. He was uncertain 5 
whether to abide the conclusion of the ceremony, or to 
endeavor to regain the chancel, when a change in his 
position made him visible through the grate to one of the 
attendant mourners. The person who first espied him 
indicated his discovery to the individual who stood apart 10 
and nearest to the coffin, by a sign, and upon his making 
a sign in reply, two of the group detached themselves, and, 
gliding along with noiseless steps, as if fearing to disturb 
the service, unlocked and opened the grate which separated 
them from the adept. Each took him by an arm, and 15 
exerting a degree of force, which he would have been 
incapable of resisting had his fear permitted him to at- 
tempt opposition, they placed him on the ground in the 
chancel, and sat down, one on each side of him, as if to 
detain him. Satisfied he was in the power of mortals 20 
like himself, the adept would have put some questions to 
them ; but while one pointed to the vault, from which the 
sound of the priest's voice was distinctly heard, the other 
placed his finger upon his lips in token of silence, a hint 
which the German thought it most prudent to obey. 25 
And thus they detained him until a loud Alleluia, pealing 
through the deserted arches of St. Ruth, closed the singu- 
lar ceremony which it had been his fortune to witness. 



SYDNEY SMITH ^ 

THE REJECTION OF THE REFORM BILL 

Mr. Chairman, I feel most deeply the rejection of the 
Reform Bill by the Lords, because, by putting the two 
Houses of Parliament in colUsion with each other, it will 
impede the pubUc business, and diminish the public pros- 
5 perity. I feel it as a churchman, because I cannot but 
blush to see so many dignitaries of the Church arrayed 
against the wishes and happiness of the People. I feel 
it, more than all, because I believe it will sow the seeds of 
deadly hatred between the aristocracy and the great mass 

lo of the People. The loss of the Bill I do not feel, and for 
the best of all possible reasons, — because I have not the 
slightest idea that it is lost. I have no more doubt, before 
the expiration of the winter, that this Bill will j)ass, than 
I have that the annual tax bills will pass; and greater 

IS certainty than this no man can have, for Frankhn tells 
us there are but two things certain in this world, — death 
and taxes. As for the possibility of the House of Lords 
preventing, ere long, a reform of Parliament, I hold it to be 
the most absurd notion that ever entered into human 

20 imagination. I do not mean to be disrespectful ; but the 
attempt of the Lords to stop the progress of reform re- 
minds me very forcibly of the great storm of Sidmouth, 
and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington on 
that occasion. In the winter of 1824, there set in a great 

25 flood upon that town ; the tide rose to an incredible 
height ; the waves rushed in upon the houses, and every- 
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thing was threatened with destruction. In the midst of 
this sublime and terrible storm, Dame Partington, who 
lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her house, 
with mop and pattens, trundlmg her mop, squeezing out 
the sea-water, and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic 5 
Ocean ! The Atlantic was roused ; Mrs. Partington's 
spirit was up ; but I need not tell you that the contest was 
unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. 
She was excellent at a slop, or a puddle, but she should not 
have meddled with a tempest. lo 

Gentlemen, be at your ease, — be quiet and steady. 
You will beat Mrs. Partington. 



TAXES THE PRICE OF GLORY 

John Bull can inform Jonathan what are the inevitable 
consequences of being too fond of Glory : Taxes ! 
Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth, or is 
covers the back, or is placed under the foot; taxes upon 
everything which it is pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or 
taste; taxes upon warmth, light, and locomotion; taxes 
on everything on earth, and the waters under the earth; 
on everything that comes from abroad, or is grown at 20 
home; taxes on the raw material; taxes on every fresh 
value that is added to it by the industry of man ; taxes 
on the sauce which pampers man's appetite, and the drug 
that restores him to health; on the ermine which deco- 
rates the Judge, and the rope which hangs the criminal ; 25 
on the poor man's salt, and the rich man's spice ; on the 
brass nails of the coffin, and the ribbons of the bride ; — 
at bed or board, couchant or levant, we must pay. 
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The school-boy whips his taxed top ; the beardless youth 
manages his taxed horse, with a taxed bridle, on a taxed 
road ; — and the dying Englishman, pouring his medicine, 
which has paid seven per cent, into a spoon that has paid 
5 fifteen per cent, flings himself back upon his chintz-bed, 
which has paid twenty-two per cent, makes his will on an 
eight-pound stamp, and expires in the arms of an apothecary, 
who has paid a license of a hundred pounds for the privilege 
of putting him to death. His whole property is then im- 

lo mediately taxed from two to ten per cent. Besides the pro- 
bate, large fees are demanded for burying him in the chan- 
cel; his \irtues are handed down to posterity on taxed 
marble; and he is then gathered to his fathers, — to be 
taxed no more. 

IS In addition to all this, the habit of dealing with large 
sums will make the Government avaricious and profuse; 
and the system itself will infaUibly generate the base 
vermin of spies and informers, and a still more pestilent 
race of poUtical tools and retainers of the meanest and 

20 most odious description ; — while the prodigious patronage 
which the collecting of this splendid revenue will throw 
into the hands of Government will invest it with so vast 
an influence, and hold out such means and temptations to 
corruption, as all the virtue and pubhc spirit, even of 

25 RepubUcans, will be unable to resist. Every wise Jona- 
than should remember this ! 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE^ 

HYMN 

BEFORE SUNRISE IN THE VALE OP CHAMOITNI 

Besides the rivers Arve and Arveiron, which have theit 
sources in the foot of Mont Blanc, five conspicuous tor- 
rents rush down its sides ; and within a few paces of the 
Glaciers, the Gentiana Major grows in immense numbers 
with its " flowers of loveliest blue." 5 

Hast thou a charm to stay the moming-star 

In his steep course ? So long he seems to pause 

On thy bald awful head, O sovran Blanc ! 

The Arve and Arveiron at thy base 

Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful Form ! lo 

Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

How silently ! Around thee and above 

Deep is the &ir and dark, substantial, black. 

An ebon mass : methinks thou piercest it, 

As with a wedge I But when I look again, is 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 

Thy habitation from eternity ! 

dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense. 

Didst vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer 20 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody. 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it. 
Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
H 97 
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Yea, with my life and life's own secret joy : 
Till the dilating Soul, enrapt, transfused, 
Into the mighty vision passing — there 
As in her natural form, swelled vast to Heaven I 

5 Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these sweUing tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake ; 
Green vales and icy cUffs, all join my Hymn. 

lo Thou first and chief, sole sovran of the Vale I 
struggUng with the darkness ail the night, 
And visited all night by troops of stars. 
Or when they chmb the sky or when they sink : 
Companion of the morning-star at dawn, 

15 Thyself Earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald : wake, O wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in Earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy Ught ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

2o And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged Rocks, 
Forever shattered and the same forever ? 

25 Who gave you yoiu* invulnerable life. 
Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy. 
Unceasing thunder and eternal foam ? 
And who commanded (and the silence came). 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 
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Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow 
Adown enonnous ravines slope amain — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent cataracts ! s 

Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sim 
Clothe you with rainbows ? Who, with living flowers 
Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? — 
God ! let the torrents, like a shout of nations, lo 

Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 
God ! sing ye meadow-streams with gladsome voice ! 
Ye pine-groves, with yoiu* soft and soul-like sounds ! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow. 
And in their perilous fall shall thunder, God ! is 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle's nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 
Ye lightnings, the dread arrows of the clouds ! 
Ye signs and wonders of the element ! 20 

Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise ! 

Thou too, hoar Mount ! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, . 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pm*e serene 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast — 25 

Thou too again, stupendous Mountain ! thou 
That as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upward from thy base 
Slow travelling, with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, Hke a vapory cloud, 30 ^^ 

To rise before me — Rise, ever rise, . ', -, -- > :f 
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Rise like a cloud of incense, from the Earth I 
Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 
5 And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 



CHARLES LAMB^ 

OXFORD IN THE VACATION 

To such a one as myself, who has been defrauded in his 
young years of the sweet food of academic institution, 
nowhere is so pleasant, to while away a few idle weeks at, 
as one or other of the Universities. Their vacation, too, 
at this time of the year, faUs in so pat with ours. Here $ 
I can take my walks immolested, and fancy myself of 
what degree or standing I please. I seem admitted ad 
eundem, I fetch up past opportunities. I can rise at 
the chapel-bell, and dream that it rings for me. In moods 
of hmnility I can be a Sizar, or a Servitor. When theio 
peacock vein rises, I strut a Gentleman Commoner. In 
graver moments, I proceed Master of Arts. Indeed, I 
do not think I am much unUke that respectable character. 
I have seen your dim-eyed vergers, and bed-makers in 
spectacles, drop a bow or a curtsy, as I pass, wisely mis- is 
taking me for something of the sort. I go about in black, 
which favors the notion. Only in Christ Church rev- 
erend quadrangle I can be content to pass for nothing 
short of a Seraphic Doctor. 

The walks at these times are so much one's own, — 20 
the tall trees of Christ's, the groves of Magdalen ! The 
halls deserted, and with open doors, inviting one to sUp 
in unperceived, and pay a devoir to some Founder, or 
noble or royal Benefactress (that should have been om-s) 
whose portrait seems to smile upon their overlooked 25 
beadsman, and to adopt me for their own. Then, to 
take a peep in by the way at the butteries, and sculleries, 
redolent of antique hospitality: the immense caves of 
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m 

kitchens, kitchen fireplaces, cordial recesses ; ovens whose 
first pies were baked four centuries ago ; and spits which 
have cooked for Chaucer! Not the meanest minister 
among the dishes but is hallowed to me through his im- 
S agination, and the Cook goes forth a Manciple. 

Antiquity ! thou wondrous charm, what art thou ? 
that, being nothing, art everything ! When thou wert, 
thou wert not antiquity — then thou wert nothing, but 
hadst a remoter antiquity, as thou calledst it, to look back 

10 to with blind veneration; thou thyself being to thyself 
flat, jejune, modem ! What mystery lurks in this retro- 
version? or what half Januses are we, that cannot look 
forward with the same idolatry with which we forever 
revert ! The mighty future is as nothing, being every- 

15 thing ! The past is everything, being nothing ! 

What were thy dark ages ? Surely the sun rose as brightly 
then as now, and man got him to his work in the morning ? 
Why is it we can never hear mention of them without an 
accompanying feehng, as though a palpable obscure had 

2o dimmed the face of things, and that our ancestors wan- 
dered to and fro groping ? 

Above all thy rarities, old Oxenford, what do most 
arride and solace me, are thy repositories of mouldering 
learning, thy shelves. 

25 What a place to be in is an old library ! It seems as 
though all the souls of all the writers, that have bequeathed 
their labors to these Bodleians, were reposing here, as in 
some dormitory, or middle state. I do not want to handle, 
to profane the leaves, their winding-sheets. I could as 

30 soon dislodge a shade. I seem to inhale learning, walking 
amid their f oUage ; and the odor of their old moth-scented 
coverings is fragrant as the first bloom of those sciential 
apples which grew amid the happy orchard. 



JANE AUSTEN" 

LISTENERS HEAR LITTLE GOOD 'OP THEM- 
SELVES 

Eljzabeth Bbnnet had been obliged, by the scarcity 
of gentlemen, to sit down for two dances ; and during 
part of that time Mr. Darcy had been standing near enough 
for her to overhear a conversation between him and Mr. 
Bingley, who came from the dance for a few minutes to s 
press his friend to join it. 

"Come, Darcy," said he, "I must have you dance. I 
hate to see you standing about by yourself in this stupid 
manner. You had much better dance." 

"I certainly shall not. You know how I detest it, lo 
unless I am particularly acquainted with my partner. 
At such an assembly as this it would be insupportable. 
Your sisters are engaged, and there is not another woman 
in the room whom it would not be a punishment to me to 
stand up with." ij 

"I would not be so fastidious as you are," cried Bingley, 
"for a kingdom ! Upon my honor, I never met with so 
many pleasant girls in my life as I have this evening ; and 
there are several of them, you see, uncommonly pretty." 

"You are dancing with the only handsome 
room," said Mr. Darcy, looking at the eldest M 

"Oh, she is the most beautiful creature I ev 
But there is one of her sisters sitting down j 
you, who is very pretty, and I dare say very 
Do let me ask my partner to introduce you." 
103 
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"Which do you mean ?" and turning around, he looked 
fpr a moment at Elizabeth, till, catching her eye, he 
withdrew his own, and coldly said: "She is tolerable, 
but not handsome enough to tempt me ; and I am in no 
s humor at present to give consequence to young ladies 
who are sUghlfed by other men. You had better return 
to your partner and enjoy her smiles, for you are wasting 
your time with me." 

Mr. Bingley followed his advice. Mr. Darcy walked 

lo off ; and Elizabeth remained with no very cordial feelings 

towards him. She told the story, however, with great 

spirit among her friends; for she had a Hvely, playful 

disposition, which delighted in anything ridiculous. 



THOMAS CAMPBELL^ 

YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND 

Ye Mariners of England 

That guard our native seas ! 
Whose flag has braved a thousand years 

The battle and the breeze ! 
Your glorious standard launch again 5 

To match another foe ; 
And sweep through the deep, 

While the stonny winds do blow ; 
While the battle rages loud and long ' 

And the stormy winds do blow. 10 

The spirits of your fathers 

Shall start from every wave — 
For the deck it was their field of fame, 

And Ocean was their grave : 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson fell 15 

Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep. 

While the stormy winds do blow ! 
While the battle rages loud and long 

And the stormy winds do blow. 20 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain-waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 
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With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below, 

As they roar on the shore, 
When the stormy winds do blow ! 
5 When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The meteor flag of England 

Shall yet terrific burn ; 
Till danger's troubled night depart 
lo And the star of peace return. 

Then, then, ye ocean warriors ! 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceased to blow I 
15 When the Jfiery fight is heard no more, 

And the storm has ceased to blow. 



WILLIAM HAZLITT^ 

ON GOING A JOURNEY 

One of the pleasantest things in the world is going a 
journey; but I like to go it by myself. I can enjoy so- 
ciety in a room; but out of doors, nature is company 
enough for me. I am then never less alone than when 
alone. 



ti 



The fields his study, nature was his book." 



I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same 
time. When I am in the country, I wish to vegetate 
like the country. I am not for criticising hedge-rows 
and black cattle. I go out of town in order to forget lo 
the town and all that is in it. There are those who for 
this purpose go to watering-places, and carry the metrop- 
olis with them. I like more elbow-room, and fewer 
enciunbrances. I hke soUtude, when I give myself up to 
it, for the sake of soUtude ; nor do I ask for ^5 

— "a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet." 

The soul of a journey is hberty ; perfect liberty, to think, 
feel, do, just as one pleases. We go a journey chiefly to 
be free of all impediments and of all inconveniences ; to 20 
leave ourselves behind, much more to get rid of others. 
It is because I want a Httle breathing space to muse on 
indifferent matters, where Contemplation 
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"May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, 
That in the various bustle of resort 
Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impaired,'* 

that I absent myself from the town for a while, without 
s feeling at a loss the moment I am left by myself. Instead 
of a friend in a post-chaise or in a tilbury, to exchange good 
things with, and vary the same stale topics over again, 
for once let me have a truce with impertinence. Give me 
the clear blue sky over my head, and the green turf be- 

loneath my feet, a winding road before me, and a three 
hours' march to dinner — and then to thinking! It is 
hard if I cannot start some game on these lone heaths. I 
laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy. From the point of 
yonder roUing cloud, I plunge into my past being, and 

IS revel there, as the sun-burnt Indian plunges headlong into 
the wave that wafts him to his native shore. Then long- 
forgotten things, hke "sunken wrack and sunless treas- 
uries," burst upon my eager sight, and I begin to feel, 
think, and be myself again. Instead of an awkward 

20 silence, Ifroken by attempts at wit or dull common-places, 
mine is that undisturbed silence of the heart which alone 
is perfect eloquence. No one Hkes puns, alliterations, an- 
titheses, argument, and analysis, better than I do; but 
I sometimes had rather be without them. "Leave, oh, 

25 leave me to my repose !" I have just now other business 
in hand, which would seem idle to you, but is with me 
"the very stuff of the conscience." Is not this wild rose 
sweet without a comment? Does not this daisy leap to 
my heart, set in its coat of emerald? Yet if I were to 

30 explain to you the circumstance that has so endeared it 
to me, you would only smile. Had I not better then keep 
it to myself, and let it serve me to brood over, from here 
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to yonder craggy point, and from thence onward to the 
far-distant horizon? I should be but bad company all 
that way, and therefore prefer being alone. 



THE FEAR OF DEATH 

The effeminate clinging to life as such, as a general or 
abstract idea, is the effect of a highly civilized and arti-s 
ficial state of society. Men formerly plunged into all the 
vicissitudes and dangers of war, or staked their all upon 
a single die, or some one passion, which, if they could not 
have gratified, life became a burthen to them — now our 
strongest passion is to think, our chief amusement is toio 
read new plays, new poems, new novels, and this we may 
do at our leisure, in perfect security, od infinitum. If we 
look into the old histories and romances, before the heUes- 
lettres neutrahzed human affairs and reduced passion to a 
state of mental equivocation, we find the heroes and hero- 15 
ines not setting their lives "at a pin's fee," but rather 
courting opportunities of throwing them away in very 
wantonness of spirit. They raise their fondness for some 
favorite pursuit to its height, to a pitch of madness, and 
think no price too dear to pay for its full gratification. 20 
Everything else is dross. They go to death as to a bridal 
bed, and sacrifice themselves or others without remorse 
at the shrine of love, of honor, of religion, or any other 
prevailing feehng. Romeo runs his "sea-sick, weary 
bark upon the rocks" of death, the instant he finds him- 25 
self deprived of his JuHet; and she clasps his neck in 
their last agonies, and follows him to the same fatal shore. 
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One strong idea takes possession of the mind and over- 
rules every other; and even life itself, joyless without 
that, becomes an object of indifference or loathing. There 
is at least more of imagination in such a state of things, 

5 more vigor and promptitude to act, than in our lingering, 
languid, protracted attachment to Ufe for its own poor 
sake. It is perhaps also better, as well as more heroi- 
cal, to strike at some daring or darling object, and if 
we fail in that, to take the consequences manfully, than 

10 to renew the lease of a tedious, spiritless, charmless exist- 
ence, merely (as Pierre says) "to lose it afterwards in 
some vile brawP' for some worthless object. Was there 
not a spirit of martyrdom as well as a mixture of the reck- 
less energy of barbarism in this bold defiance of death? 

IS Had not religion something to do with it : the implicit 
belief in another state of being, which rendered this of 
less value, and embodied something beyond it to the 
imagination; so that the rough soldier, the infatuated 
lover, the valorous knight, etc. could afford to throw 

20 away the present venture, and take a leap into the arms 
of futurity, which the modern sceptic shrinks back from, 
with all his boasted reason and vain philosophy, weaker 
than a woman ! I cannot help thinking so myself ; but 
I have endeavored to explain this point before, and will 

25 not enlarge farther on it here. 

A life of action and danger moderates the dread of death. 
It not only gives us fortitude to bear pain, but teaches 
us at every step the precarious tenure on which we hold 
our present being. Sedentary and studious men are the 

30 most apprehensive on this score. Dr. Johnson was an 
instance in point. A few years seemed to him soon over, 
compared with those sweeping contemplations on time 
and infinity with which he had been used to pose himself. 
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In the 8tiU life of a man of letters, there was no ob\dous 
reason for a change. He might sit in an arm-chair and 
pour out cups of tea to all eternity. Would it had been 
possible for him to do so ! The most rational cure after 
all for the inordinate fear of death is to set a just value on s 
life. If we merely wish to continue on the scene to in- 
dulge our headstrong humors and tormenting passions, 
we had better be gone at once ; and if we only cherish a 
fondness for existence' according to the benefits we reap 
from it, the pang we feel at parting from it will not be very lo 
severe. 



DANIEL WEBSTER^ 

SOUTH CAROLINA AND MASSACHUSETTS 

The eulogium pronounced by the honorable gentleman 
on the character of the State of South Carolina, for her 
Revolutionary and other merits, meets my hearty con- 
currence. I shall not acknowledge that the honorable 
s member goes before me in regard for whatever of dis- 
tinguished talent or distinguished character South Caro- 
lina has produced. I claim part of the honor ; I partake 
in the pride of her great names. I claim them for country- 
men, one and all, — the Laurenses, the Rutledges, the 

loPinckneys, the Sumters, the Marions, — Americans all, 

whose fame is no more to be hemmed in by State lines, 

than their talents and patriotism were capable of being 

circumscribed within the same narrow limits. 

In their day and generation, they served and honored 

IS the country, and the whole country ; and their renown is 
of the treasures of the whole country. Him whose hon- 
ored name the gentleman himself bears, — does he esteem 
me less capable of gratitude for his patriotism, or sym- 
pathy for liis sufferings, than if his eyes had first opened 

20 upon the light of Massachusetts, instead of South Carolina ? 
Sir, does he suppose it in his power to exhibit a Carolina 
name so bright as to produce envy in my bosom? No, 
sir; increased gratification and delight, rather. I thank 
God, that, if I am gifted with little of the spirit which is 

25 able to raise mortals to the skies, I have yet none, as I 
trust, of that other spirit, which would drag angels down. 
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When I shall be found, Sir, in my place here in the Sen- 
ate, or elsewhere, to sneer at pubhc merit because it hap- 
pens to spring up beyond the limits of my own State or 
neighborhood ; when I refuse, for any such cause, or for 
any cause, the homage due to American talent, to elevated s 
patriotism, to sincere devotion to liberty and to the coun- 
try ; or if I see an uncommon endowment of heaven, — 
if I see extraordinary capacity and virtue in any son of 
the South, and if, moved by local prejudice or gangrened 
by State jealousy, I get up here to abate the tithe of a lo 
hair from his just character and just fame, — may my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth ! 

Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections; let me in- 
dulge in refreshing remembrances of the past; let me 
remind you that, in early times, no states cherished greater 15 
harmony, both of principle and feeling, than Massachusetts 
and South Carolina. Would to God that harmony might 
again return ! Shoulder to shoulder they went through 
the Revolution; hand in hand they stood round the ad- 
ministration of Washington, and felt his own great arm 20 
lean on them for support. Unkind feeling, if it exist, 
alienation and distrust, are the growth, unnatural to such 
soils, of false principles since sown. They are weeds, the 
seeds of which that same great arm never scattered. 

Mr. President, I shall enter upon no encomium upon 25 
Massachusetts; she needs none. There she is. Behold 
her, and judge for yourselves. There is her history ; the 
world knows it by heart. The past, at least, is secure. 
There is Boston, and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker 
Hill ; and there they will remain forever. The bones of 30 
her sons, fallen in the great struggle for Independence, 
now lie mingled in the soil of every State, from New Eng- 
land to Georgia; and there they will lie forever. 
I 
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And, sir, where American Liberty raised its first voice, 
and where its youth was nurtured and sustained, there 
it still hves, in the strength of its manhood, and full of its 
original spirit. If discord and disunion shall wound rt; 

s if party strife and bhnd ambition shall hawk at and tear 
it ; if folly and madness, if uneasiness under salutary and 
necessary restraint, shall succeed in separating it from that 
Union by which alone its existence is made sure, — it 
will stand, in the end, by the side of that cradle in which 

10 its infancy was rocked ; it will stretch forth its arm, with 
whatever of vigor it may still retain, over the friends who 
gather round it; and it will fall at last, if fall it must, 
amid the proudest monuments of its own glory, and on 
the very spot of its origin. 



THE AMERICAN UNION 

15 I PROFESS, Sir, in my career hitherto, to have kept stead- 
ily in view the prosperity and honor of the whole coimtry, 
and the preservation of our Federal Union. It is to that 
Union we owe our safety at home, and our consideration 
and dignity abroad. It is to that Union we are chiefly 

2o indebted for whatever makes us most proud of our coimtry. 
That Union we reached only by the discipline of our vir- 
tues, in the severe school of adversity. It had its origin 
in the necessities of disordered finance, prostrate commerce, 
and ruined credit. Under its benign influences, these 

25 great interests immediately awoke, as from the dead, and 
sprang forth with newness of fife. Every year of its dura- 
tion has teemed with fresh proofs of its utihty and its 
blessings; and although our territory has stretched out 
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wider and wider, and our population spread further and 
further, they have not outrun its protection, or its bene- 
fits. It has been to us all a copious fountain of national, 
social, personal happiness. I have not allowed myself, 
Sir, to look beyond the Union, to see what might lie hidden 5 
in the dark recess behind. I have not coolly weighed the 
chances of preserving Hberty, when the bonds that unite 
us together shall be broken asunder. I have not accus- 
tomed myself to hang over the precipice of disunion, to 
see whether, with my short sight, I can fathom the depth 10 
of the abyss below; nor could I regard him as a safe 
counsellor in the affairs of this Government whose thoughts 
should be mainly bent on considering, not how the Union 
should be best preserved, but how tolerable might be the 
condition of the People when it shall be broken up and 15 
destroyed. 

While the Union lasts, we have high, exciting, gratify- 
ing prospects spread out before us, for us and our children. 
Beyond that I seek not to penetrate the veil. God grant 
that, in my daj'^, at least, that curtain may not rise ! God 20 
grant that on my vision never may be opened what hes 
behind ! When my eyes shall be turned to behold, for 
the last time, the Sun in Heaven, may I not see him shin- 
ing on the broken and dishonored fragments of a once 
glorious Union; on States severed, discordant, beUiger-25 
ent ; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, 
in fraternal blood ! Let their last feeble and Ungering 
glance, rather, behold the gorgeous Ensign of the RepubUc, 
now known and honored throughout the earth, still full 
high advanced, its arms and trophies streaming in their 30 
original lustre, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single 
star obscured, — bearing, for its motto, no such miser- 
able interrogatory as — Whxii is' oil this worth? — nor 
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those other words of delusion and folly — Liberty first and 
Union afterwards j — but everywhere, spread all over in 
characters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds, 
as they float over the sea and over the land, and in every 
Swind under the whole Heavens, that other sentiment, 
dear to every true American heart — Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one and inseparable ! 



i 



WASHINGTON IRVING^ 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY 

The last beams of day were faintly streaming through 
the painted windows in the high vaults above me; the 
lower parts of the abbey were already wrapped in the 
obscurity of twilight. The chapels and aisles grew darker 
and darker. The efl&gies of the kings faded into shadows ; s 
the marble figures of the monuments assumed strange 
shapes in the uncertain light; the evening breeze crept 
through the aisles like the cold breath of the grave ; and 
even the distant footfall of a verger, traversing the Poets' ♦ 
comer, had something strange and dreary in its sound. lo 
I slowly retraced my morning's walk, and as I passed out 
at the portal of the cloisters, the door, closing with a jarring 
noise behind me, filled the whole building with echoes. 

I endeavored to form some arrangement in my mind of 
the objects I had been contemplating, but found they were 15 
already fallen into indistinctness and confusion. Names, 
inscriptions, trophies had all become confounded in my 
recollection, though I had scarcely taken my feet from off 
the threshold. What, thought I, is this vast assemblage 
of sepulchres but a treasury of humiliation, a huge pile 20 
of reiterated homilies on the emptiness of renown, and 
the certainty of oblivion ! It is, indeed, the empire of 
Death; his great shadowy palace, where he sits in state, 
mocking at the relics of human glory, and spreading dust 
and forgetfulness on the moniunents of princes. How 25 
idle a boast, after all, is the immortahty of a name ! Time 
is ever silently turning over his pages ; we are too much 
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engrossed by the story of the present to think of the 
characters and anecdotes that give interest to the past; 
and each age is a volume thrown aside to be speedily for- 
gotten. The idol of to-day pushes the hero of yesterday 

5 out of our recollection, and will, in turn, be supplanted by 

his successor of to-morrow. "Our fathers," says Sir 

Thomas Browne, "find their graves in our short memories, 

and sadly tell us how we may be buried in our survivors." 

History fades into fable; fact becomes clouded with 

lo doubt and controversy ; the inscription moulders from the 
tablet; the statue falls from the pedestal. Colunms, 
arches, pyramids, what are they but heaps of sand, and 
their epitaphs but characters written in the dust ? What 
is the security of a tomb, or the perpetuity of an embalm- 

15 ment ? The remains of Alexander the Great have been 
scattered to the wind, and his empty sarcophagus is now 
the mere curiosity of a museum. "The Egyptian mum- 
mies, which Cambyses or time hath spared, avarice now 
consumeth ; Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold 

20 for balsams." 

What, then, is to insure this pile, which now towers 
above me, from sharing the fate of mightier mausoleums ? 
The time must come when its gilded vaults, which now 
spring so loftily, shall lie in rubbish beneath the feet; 

25 when, instead of the sound of melody and praise, the wind 
shall whistle through the broken arches, and the owl hoot 
from the shattered tower, when the garish sunbeam shall 
break into these gloomy mansions of death, and the ivy 
twine round the fallen column, and the fox-glove hang 

30 its blossoms about the nameless urn, as if in mockery of 
the dead. Thus man passes away; his name perishes 
from record and recollections ; his history is as a tale that 
is told, and his very monument becomes a ruin. 



LEIGH HUNT^ 



THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS 



King Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 
And one day, as his lions fought, sat looking on the court ; 
The nobles filled the benches, with the ladies in their 

pride. 
And 'mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for 

whom he sighed : 
And truly 'twas a gallant thing to see that crownings 

show, — 
Valor and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts 

below. 

II 

Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 
They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind went 

with their paws ; 
With wallowing might and stifled roar, they rolled on one 

another, 
Till all the pit, with sand and mane, was in a thunderous lo 

smother ; 
The bloody foam above the bars came whisking through 

the air : 
Said Francis, then, "Faith, gentlemen, we're better here 

than there." 
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III 

De Lorge's love overheard the king, — a beauteous, lively 

dame, 
With smiling lips, and sharp, bright eyes, which always 

seemed the same ; 
She thought, "The Count, my lover, is brave as brave 

can be, 
He surely would do wondrous things to show his love of me ; 
S King, ladies, lovers, all look on ; the occasion is divine ; 
I'll drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory will be 



mine." 



IV 



She dropped her glove, to prove his love;, then looked at 

him, and smiled ; 
He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild ; 
The leap was quick, return was quick, he soon regained 

the place, 
10 Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady's 

face. 
"In faith," cried Francis, "rightly done!" and he rose 

from where he sat ; 
"No love^^ quoth he, "but vanity, sets love a task like 

that." 

A POET'S PRISON 

The doctor then proposed that I should be removed 
into the prison infirmary ; and this proposal was granted. 
IS Infirmary had, I confess, an awkward sound, even to my 
ears. I fancied a room shared with other sick persons, 
not the best fitted for companions ; but the good-natured 
doctor (his name was Dixon) undeceived me. The in- 
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firmary was divided into four wards, with as many small 
rooms attached to them. The two upper wards were 
occupied, but the two on the floor had never been used ; 
and one of these, not very providently (for I had not yet 
learned to think of money) I turned into a noble room. 1 5 
papered the walls with a trellis of roses ; I had the ceiling 
colored with clouds and sky; the barred windows I 
screened with Venetian blinds ; and when my book-cases 
were set up with their busts, and flowers and a pianoforte 
made their appearance, perhaps there was not a hand-io 
somer rqom on that side the water. I took a pleasure, 
when a stranger knocked at the door, to see him come in 
and stare about him. The surprise on issuing -from the 
Borough, and passing through the avenues of a jail, was 
dramatic. Charles Lamb declared there was no other is 
such room, except in a fairy tale. 

But I possessed another surprise ; which was a garden. 
There was a httle yard outside the room, railed off from 
another belonging to the neighboring ward. This yard 
I shut in with green palings, adorned it with a trellis, 20 
bordered it with a thick bed of earth from a nursery, and 
even contrived to have a grass-plot. The earth I filled 
with flowers and young trees. There was an apple-tree, 
from which we^ managed to get a pudding the second year. 
As to my flowers, they were allowed to be perfect. Thomas 25 
.Moore, who came to see me with Lord Byron, told me he 
had seen no such heart's-ease. I bought the Parnaso 
Italiano while in prison, and used often to think of a pas- 
sage in it, while looking at this miniature piece of horti- 
culture : — 30 

"My little garden, 
To me thou'rt vineyard, field, and meadow and wood." 

— Baldi. 
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Here I wrote and read in fine weather, sometimes under 
an awning. In autumn, my trellises were hung with 
scarlet-runners, which added to the flowery investment. I 
used to shut my eyes in my arm-chair, and affect to think 

5 myself hundreds of miles off. 

But my triumph was in issuing forth of a morning. A 
wicket out of the garden led into the large one belonging 
to the prison. The latter was only fot vegetables; but 
it contained a cherrv tree, which I saw twice in blossom. 

zo I parceUed out the ground in my imagination into favorite 
districts. I made a point of dressing myself as if for a long 
walk; and then, putting on my gloves, and taking my 
book imder my arm, stepped forth, requesting my wife 
not to wait dinner if I was too late. My eldest little 

IS boy, to whom Lamb addressed some charming verses, on 
the occasion, was my constant companion, and we used to 
play all sorts of juvenile games together. It was, probably, 
in dreaming of one of these games (but the words had a 
more touching effect on my ear) that he exclaimed one 

20 night in his sleep, "No; I'm not lost; I'm found." 
Neither he nor I were very strong at that time; but I 
have hved to see him a man of eight and forty ; and wher- 
ever he is found, a generous hand and a great understand- 
ing will be found together. 



THOMAS DE QUINCEY^ 

JOAN OF ARC^ 

What is to be thought of her? What is to be thought 
of the poor shepherd girl from the hills and forests of 
Lorraine, that — hke the Hebrew shepherd boy from the 
hills and forests of Judea — rose suddenly out of the quiet, 
out of the safety, out of the religious inspiration, rooted in s 
deep pastoral solitudes, to a station in the van of armies, 
and to the more perilous station at the right hand of Kings ? 
The Hebrew boy inaugurated his patriotic mission by an 
act, by a victorious actj such as no man could deny. But 
so did the girl of Lorraine, if we read her story as it was lo 
read by those who saw her nearest. Adverse armies bore 
witness to the boy as no pretender ; but so they did to the 
gentle girl. Judged by the voices of all who saw them 
from a station of good-mU, both were f oimd true and loyal 
to any promises involved in their first acts. Enemies it 15 
was that made the difference between their subsequent 
fortunes. The boy rose to a splendor and a noon-day 
prosperity, both personal and public, that rang through 
the records of his people, and became a by-rword amongst 
his posterity for a thousand years, until the sceptre was 20 
departing from Judah. The poor, forsaken girl, on the 
contrary, drank not herself from that cup of rest which she 
had secured for France. She never sang together with the 
songs that rose in her native Domr^my as echoes to the 
departing steps of invaders. She mingled not in the festal 25 
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dances at Vau6ouleurs which celebrated in rapture the 
redemption of France. No ! for her voice was then silent ; 
no ! for her feet were dust. Pure, innocent, noble-hearted 
' girl ! whom, from earliest youth, ever I beUeved in as full 
5 of truth and self-sacrifice, this was amongst the strongest 
pledges for thy truth, that never once — no, not for a 
moment of weakness — didst thou revel in the vision of 
coronets and honor from man. Coronets for thee ! 
Oh no ! Honors, if they come when all is over, are for 

lo those that share thy blood. Daughter of Domr^my, when 
the gratitude of thy king shall awaken, thou wilt be sleep- 
ing the sleep of the dead. Call her. King of France, but 
she will not hear thee. Cite her by the apparitors to come 
and receive a robe of honor, but she will be found en 

15 contumace. When the thunders of universal France, as even 
yet may happen, shall proclaim the grandeur of the poor 
shepherd girl that gave up all for her country, thy ear, 
young shepherd girl, will have been deaf for five centuries. 
To suffer and to do, that was thy portion in this fife; 

20 that was thy destiny ; and not for a moment was it hidden 
from thyself. Life, thou saidst, is short; and the sleep 
which is in the grave is long ; let me use that life, so tran- 
sitory, for the glory of those heavenly dreams destined to 
comfort the sleep which is so long ! This pure creature — 

25 pure from every suspicion of even a visionary self-interest, 
even as she was pure in senses more ob\aous — never once 
did this holy child, as regarded herself, relax from her 
belief in the 'darkness that was travelling to meet her. 
She might not prefigure the very manner of her death; 

30 she saw not in vision, perhaps, the aerial altitude of her 
fiery scaffold, the spectators without end on every road 
pouring into Rouen as to a coronation, the surging smoke, 
the volleying flames, the hostile faces all around, the pity- 



THOMAS DE QVISCEY 
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ing eye that lurked but here and there, until nature and 
imperishable truth broke loose from artificial restraints: 
— these might not be apparent throi^h the nueta of the 
hurrying future. But the voice that called her to death, 
thai ehe heard forever, S 




GEORGE GORDON BYRON, LORD BYRON 

THE ISLES OF GREECE 



10 



The isles of Greece ! the isles of Greece ! 

Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of War and Peace, 

Wliere Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their Sun, is set. 



The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The Hero's harp, the Lover's lute. 

Have found the fame your shores refuse ; 
Their place of bu1;h alone is mute 

To sounds which echo further west 

Than your Sires' "Islands of the Blest." 



The mountains look on Marathon — 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
15 And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free ; 
[ For standing on the Persians' grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 
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A King sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o'er sea-born Saiamis : 

And ships, by thousands, lay below, • 
And men in nations ; — all were his ! 

He counted them at break of day — 

And, when the Sun set, where were they ? 



And where are they ? and where art thou, 

My country ? On thy voiceless shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more ! lo 

And must thy Ljre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine ? 



'Tis something, in the dearth of Fame, 

Though Unked among a fettered race, 
To feel at least a patriot's shame, is 

Even as I sing, suffuse my face ; 
For what is left the poet here ? 
For Greeks a blush — for Greece a tear. 



Must v>e but weep o'er days more blest ? 

Must we but bhish ? — Our fathers bled. 20 

Earth I render back from out thy breast 

A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopylae ! 



lO 
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8 

What, silent, still ? and silent all ? 

Ah ! no ; — the voices of the dead 
Sound like a distant torrent's fall, 

And answer, "Let one hving head, 
But one arise, — we come, we come ! " 
'Tis but the li\dng who are dumb. 

9 

In vain — in vain : strike other chords ; 

Fill high the cup with Samian wine ! 
Leave battles to the Turkish hordes. 

And shed the blood of Scio's vine ! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call — 
How answers each bold Bacchanal ! 



10 

You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet ; 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? 
15 Of two such lessons, why forget 

The noblier and the manlier one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus gave — 
Think ye he meant them for a slave ? 

11 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 
2o We will not think of themes like these ! 

It made Anacreon's song divine : 

He served — but served Poly crates — 
A Tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 
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12 

The Tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was Freedom's best and bravest friend ; 

That tyrant was Miltiades ! 
O ! that the present hour would lend 

Another despot of the kind ! S 

Such chains as his were sure to bind. 

13 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine ! 

On Suh's rock, and Parga's shore, 
Exists the remnant of a line 

Such as the Doric mothers bore ; xo 

And there, perhaps, some seed is sown, 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 

14 

Trust not for freedom to the Franks — 
They have a king who buys and sells ; 

In native swords and native ranks xs 

The only hope of courage dwells ; 

But Turkish force, and Latin fraud 

Would break your shield, however broad. 

15 

Fill high the bowl with Samian wine I 

Our virgins dance beneath the shade — jo 

I see their glorious black eyes shine ; 

But gazing on each glowing maid, 
My own the burning tear-drop laves, 
To think such breasts must suckle slaves. 
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16 

Place me on Sunium's marbled steep, 
Where nothing, save the waves and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs sweep ; 
There, swan-Uke, let me sing and die ; 

A land of slaves shall ne'er be mine — 

Dash down yon cup of Samian wine I 



THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB 



The Assjodan came down like the wolf on the fold. 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was hke stars on the sea, 
10 When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 

II 

Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : • 
Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strewn. 

Ill 

ts For the angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chiUj 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still ! 
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IV 



And there lay the steed with his nostrils all wide, 
But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 



And there lay the rider distorted and pale, S 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent — the banners alone — 
The lances unlifted — the trumpets unblown. 

VI 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; lo 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord I 



PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ° 

CHORUS FROM HELLAS* 

The world's great age begins anew, 

The golden years return, 
The earth doth like a snake renew 

Her winter weeds outworn : 
S Heaven smiles, and faiths and empires gleam 

Like wrecks of a dissolving dream. 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 

From waves serener far ; 
A new Peneus rolls his fountains 
10 Against the morning star, 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Young Cyclads on a sunnier deep. 

A loftier Argo cleaves the main. 

Fraught with a later prize ; 
IS Another Orpheus sings again. 

And loves, and weeps, and dies. 
A new Ulysses leaves once more 
Calypso for his native shore. 

Oh, write no more the tale of Troy, 
2Q If earth Death's scroll must be ! 

Nor mix with Laian rage the joy 

Which dawns upon the free : 
Altho' a subtler Sphinx renew 
Riddles of death Thebes never knew. 
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Another Athens shall arise, 

And to remoter time 
Bequeath, like sunset to the skies. 

The splendor of its prime ; 
And leave, if naught so bright may live, s 

All earth can take or Heaven can give. 

Saturn and Love their long repose 

Shall burst, more bright and good 
Than all who fell, than One who rose. 

Than many unsubdued : lo 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers. 
But votive tears and symbol flowers. 

Oh, cease ! must hate and death return ? 

Cease ! must men kill and die ? 
Cease ! drain not to its dregs the urn is 

Of bitter prophecy. 
The world is weary of the past. 
Oh, might it die or rest at last ! 



THE CLOUD 

I BRING fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 

From the seas and the streams ; 20 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 

In their noonday dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 

The sweet buds every one. 
When rocked to rest on their mother's breast, 25 

As she dances about the sun. 
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^ I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the ^een plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 

5 1 sift the snow on the mountains below. 
And their great pines groan aghast ; 
And all the night 'tis my pillow white, 

While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 
SubHme on the towers of my skiey bowers, 
lo Lightning my pilot sits, 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder. 

It struggles and howls at fits ; 
Over earth and ocean, with gentle motion. 
This pilot is guiding me, 
15 Lured by the love of the genii that move 
In the depths of the purple sea ; 
Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills. 

Over the lakes and the plains. 
Wherever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
20 The Spirit he loves remains ; 

And I all the while bask in heaven's blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 

The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plumes outspread, 
25 Leaps on the back of my sailing rack. 
When the morning star shines dead. 
As on the jag of a mountain crag. 

Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 
An eagle alit one moment may sit 
30 In the light of its golden wings. 
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And when sunaet may breathe, from the Ut sea beaeatb, 

Ita ardors of rest and of love, 
And the crimson pall of eve may fall 

From the depth of heaven above, 
With winga folded I rest, on mine airy nest, 

As still as a brooding dove. 

That orbSd maiden with white fire laden, 

Whom mortals call the moon. 
Glides glimmering o'er my fleece-like floor, 

By the midnight breezes strewn; 
And wherever the beat of her miseen feet, 
' Which only the angels hear, 
May have broken the woof of niy tent's thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer ; 
And I laugh to see them whirl and flee. 

Like a swarm of golden bees, 
When I widen the rent in my. wind-built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 
Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high. 

Are each pav—" ~^*^ *' ' " 

I bind the sun'i 

And the moo 
The volcanoes i 

When the wl 
From cape to c 

Over a torrei 
Sunbeam-proof 

The mountai 
The triumphal 

With hurrica 
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When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 

Is the million-colored bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove, 

While the moist earth was laughing below. 

5 I am the daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky ; 
I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
For after the rain when with never a stain, 
lo The pavilion of heaven is bare, 
And the winds and simbeams with their convex gleams. 

Build up the blue dome of air, 
I silently laugh at my own cenotaph. 
And out of the caverns of rain, 
IS Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 



JOHN KEATS ^^ 

TO AUTUMN 

Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness, 

Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ; 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 

With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run ; 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage-trees, 5 

And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core ; 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 

With a sweet kernel ; to set budding more, 
And still more, later flowers for the bees. 
Until they think warm days will never cease, lo 

For Simmier has o'er-brinmi'd their clammy cells. 

Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store ? 

Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor. 

Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 15 

Or on a half-reap'd furrow sound asleep. 

Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes hke a gleaner thou dost keep 

Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 20 

Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings hours by hours. 

Where are the songs of Spring ? Ay, where are they ? 
Think not of them, thou hast thy music too, — 
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r 

While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
5 Or sinking as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft ; 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 



i 



THOMAS CARLYLE^ 

ROBERT BURNS 

Burns first came upon the world as a prodigy ; and was, 
in that character, entertained by it, in the usual fashion, 
with loud, vague, tumultuous wonder, speedily subsiding 
into censure and neglect ; till his early and most mournful 
death again awakened an enthusiasm for him, which, 5 
especially as there was now nothing to be done, and much 
to be spoken, has prolonged itself even to our own time. 
It is true, the "nine days" have long since elapsed; and 
the very continuance of this clamor proves that Burns was 
no vulgar wonder. Accordingly, even in sober judgments, 10 
where, as years passed by, he has come to rest more and 
more exclusively on his own intrinsic merits, and may 
now be well nigh shorn of that casual radiance, he appears 
not only as a true British poet, but as one of the most 
considerable British men of the eighteenth century. 15 
Let it not be objected that he did Uttle. He did much, 
if we consider where and how. If the work performed was 
small, we must remember that he had his very materials 
to discover ; for the metal he worked in lay hid under the 
desert moor, where no eye but his had guessed its existence ; 20 
and we may almost say, that with his own hand he had 
to construct the tools for fashioning it. For he found 
himself in deepest obscurity, without help, without instruc- 
tion, without model ; or with models only of the meanest 
sort. An educated man stands, as it were, in the midst 25 
of a boundless arsenal and magazine, filled with all the 
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weapons and engines which man's skill has been able to 
devise from the earliest time ; and he works, accordingly, 
with a strength borrowed from all past ages. How differ- 
ent is his state who stands on the outside of that store- 
5 house, and feels that its gates must be stormed, or remain 
forever shut against him I His means are the commonest 
and rudest; the mere work done is no measure of his 
strength. A dwarf behind his steam-engine may remove 
mountains; but no dwarf will hew them down with the 

10 pickaxe ; and he must be a Titan that hurls them abroad 
with his arms. 

It is in this last shape that Burns presents himself. 
Born in an age the most prosaic Britain had yet seen, and 
in a condition the most disadvantageous, where his mindj 

IS if it accomphshed aught, must accomplish it under the 
pressure of continual bodily toil, nay of penury and 
desponding apprehension of the worst evils, and with no 
furtherance but such knowledge as dwells in a poor man's 
hut, and the rhymes of a Ferguson or Ramsay for his 

2o standard of beauty, he sinks not under all these impedi- 
ments: through the fogs and darkness of that obscure 
region, his lynx eye discerns the true relation of the world 
and human life ; he grows into intellectual strength, and 
trains himself into intellectual expertness. Impelled by 

25 the expansive movement of his own irrepressible soul, 
he struggles forward into the general view; and with 
haughty modesty lays down before us, as the fruit of his 
labor, a gift, which Time has now pronounced imperish- 
able. Add to all this, that his darksome drudging child- 

30 hood and youth was by far the kindUest era of his whole 
life ; and that he died in his thirty-seventh year : and then 
ask, if it be strange that his poems are imperfect, and of 
small extent, or that his genius attained no mastery in its 
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art ? Alas, his Sun shone as through a tropical tornado ; 
and the pale Shadow of Death eclipsed it at noon ! 
Shrouded in such, baleful vapors, the genius of Burns was 
never seen in clear azure splendor, enhghtening the world ; 
but some beams from it did, by fits, pierce through ,"5 
and it tinted those clouds with rainbow and orient colors, 
into a glory and stern grandeur, which men silently gazed 
on with wonder and tears ! 



HUMAN MUTABILITY 

Heaven, it is mysterious, it is awful to consider that 
we not only carry each a future Ghost within Him ; but lo 
are, in very deed. Ghosts ! These Limbs, whence had we 
them ; this stormy Force ; this life-blood with its burning 
Passion ? They are dust and shadow ; a Shadow-system 
gathered round our me; wherein, through some moments 
or years, the Divine Essence is to be revealed in the Flesh. 15 
That warrior on his strong war-horse, fire flashes through 
his eyes ; force dwells in his arm and heart : but warrior 
and war-horse are a vision; a revealed Force, nothing 
more. Stately they tread the Earth, as if it were a firm 
substance : fool ! the Earth is but a film ; it cracks in 20 
twain, and warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummet^s 
sounding. Plummet's? Fantasy herself will not follow 
them. A little while ago, they were not; a little while, 
and they are not, their very ashes are not. 

So has it been from the beginning, so will it be to the 25 
end. Generation after generation takes to itself the Form 
of a Body ; and forth issuing from Cimmerian Night, on 
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Heaven's mission appears. What Force and Fire is in 
each he expends : one grinding in the mill of Industry ; 
one hunter-like cUmbing the giddy Alpine heights of Sci- 
ence ; one madly dashed in pieces on the rocks of Strife, 

sin war with his fellow: and then the Heaven-sent is 
recalled ; his earthly Vesture falls away, and soon even to 
sense becomes a vanished Shadow. Thus, like some wild- 
flaming, wild-thundering train of Heaven's Artillery, does 
this mysterious mankind thunder and flame, in long- 

!• drawn, quick-succeeding grandeur, through the unknown 
Deep. Thus, like a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit- 
host, we emerge from the Inane ; haste stormfuUy across 
the astonished Earth ; then plunge again into the Inane. 
Earth's mountains are levelled, and her seas filled up, in 

IS our passage : can the Earth, which is but dead and a 
vision, resist Spirits which have reaUty and are alive? 
On the hardest adamant some footprint of us is stamped- 
in ; the last Rear of the host will read tracer of the earliest 
Van. But whence ? — O Heaven, whither ? Sense knows 

20 not; Faith knows not; only that it is through Mystery 
to Mystery, from God and to God. 

**We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little Life 
Is rounded with a sleep !" 



THOMAS HOOD^ 

I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER 

I REMEMBER, I remember, 

The house where I was born. 
The little window where the sun 

Came peeping in at morn ; 
He never came a wink too soon s 

Nor brought too long a day. 
But now, I often- wish the night 

Had borne my breath away I 

I remember, I remember. 

The roses, red and white, ^^ 

The violets, and the lily-cups. 

Those flowers made of light ! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 

And where my brother set 
The laburnum on his birth-day, — ^S' 

• The tree is Uving yet ! 

I remember, I remember. 

Where I was used to swing. 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 

To swallows on the wing ; 20 

My spirit flew in feathers then. 

That is so heavy now, 
And summer pools could hardly cool 

The fever on my brow ! 
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I remember, I remember, 

The fir-trees dark and high ; 
I used to think their slender tops 

Were close against the sky : 
It was a childish ignorance, 

But now 'tis little joy 
To know I'm further off from heaven 

Than when I was a boy. 



k 



THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY° 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 

There is not, and there never was on this earth, a work 
of human policy so well deserving of examination as the 
Roman CathoHc Church. The history of that Church 
joins together the two great ages of human civilization. 
No other institution is left standing which carries thes 
mind back to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose 
from the Pantheon, and when camelopards and tigers 
bounded in the Flavian amphitheatre. The proudest 
royal houses are but of yesterday, when compared with 
the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That line we trace back lo 
in an unbroken series from the Pope who crowned Napoleon 
in the nineteenth century to the Pope who crowned Pepin 
in the eighth ; and far beyond the time of Pepin the august 
dynasty extends, till it is lost in the twiUght of fable. The 
republic of Venice comes next in antiquity. But the re- is 
public of Venice was modern when compared with the 
Papacy; and the republic of Venice is gone, and the 
Papacy remains. The Papacy remains, not in decay, not 
a mere antique, but full of life and useful vigor. The 
Catholic Church is still sending forth to the farthest ends 26 
of the world missionaries as zealous as those who landed in 
Kent with Augustine, and still confronting hostile kings 
with the same spirit with which she confronted Attila. 
The number of her children is greater than in any former 
age. Her acquisitions in the New World have more than 25 
compensated for what she has lost in the Old. Her 
L 145 
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spiritual ascendency extends over the vast countries which 
lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, 
countries which, a century hence, may not improbably 
contain a population as large as that which now inhabits 

s Europe. The members of her communion are certainly 
not fewer than a hundred and fifty millions ; , and it mil 
be difficult to show that all other Christian sects united 
amount to a hundred and twenty milhons. Nor do we 
see any sign that the term of her long dominion is ap- 

10 proaching. She saw the commencement of all the govern- 
ments and of all the ecclesiastical establishments that now 
exist in the world ; and we feel no assurance that she is 
not destined to see the end of them all. She was great 
and respected before the Saxon had set foot in Britain, 

IS before the Frank had passed the Rhine, when Grecian 
eloquence still flourished in Antioch,. when idols were still 
worshipped in the temple of Mecca. And she may still 
exist in undiminished vigor when some traveller from 
New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take 

20 his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the 
ruins of St. Paul's. 

BYRON 

There can be no doubt that this remarkable man owed 
the vast influence which he exercised over his contempo- 
raries at least as much to his gloomy egotism as to the real 

25 power of his poetry. We never could very clearly under- 
stand how it is that egotism, so unpopular in conversation, 
should be so popular in writing ; or how it is that men who 
affect in their compositions qualities and feelings they have 
not, impose so much more easily on their contemporaries 

30 than on posterity. The interest which the loves of Pe- 
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trarch excited in his own time, and the pitying fondness with 
which half Europe looked upon Rousseau, are well known. 
To readers of our age, the love of Petrarch seems to have 
been love of the kind which breaks no hearts, and the 
sufferings of Rousseau to have deserved laughter rather s 
than pity, to have been partly counterfeited, and partly 
the consequences of his own perverseness and vanity. 

What our grandchildren may think of the character of 
Lord Byron, as exhibited in his poetry, we will not pretend 
to guess. It is certain that the interest which fife excited lo 
during his Ufe is without a parallel in literary history. 
The feeling with which young readers of his pet try re- 
garded him can be conceived only by those who have expe- 
rienced it. To people who are unacquainted with real 
calamity, "nothing is so dainty sweet as lovely melan- 15 
choly." This faint image of sorrow has in all ages been 
considered by young gentlemen as an agreeable excite- 
ment. Old gentlemen and middle-aged gentlemen have 
so many real causes of sadness that they are rarely in- 
clined **to be as sad as night only for wantonness." Indeed 20 
they want the power almost as much as the incUnation. 
We know very few persons engaged in active hfe who, 
even if they were to procure stools to be melancholy upon, 
and were to sit down with all the premeditation of Master 
Stephen, would be able to enjoy much of what some- 25 
body calls "the ecstasy of woe." 

Among that large class of young persons whose reading 
is almost entirely confined to works of imagination, the 
popularity of Byron was unbounded. They bought pic- 
tures of him ; they treasured up the smallest relics of him ; 30 
they learned his poems by heart, and did their best to 
write like him, and to look hke him. Manj^ of them 
practised at the glass in the hope of catching the curl of 
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his upper lip, and the scowl of the brow, which appear in 
some of his portraits. A few discarded their neck-cloths 
in imitation of their great leader. For some years the 
Minerva press sent forth no novel without a mysterious, 

5 unhappy, Lara-hke peer. The number of hopeful under- 
graduates and medical students who became things of 
dark imaginings, on whom the freshness of the heart 
ceased to fall like dew, whose passions had consumed 
themselves to dust, and to whom the reUef of tears was 

lo denied, passes all calculation. This was not the worst. 
There was created in the minds of many of these enthusi- 
asts a pernicious and absurd association between intellec- 
tual power and moral depravity. From the poetry of 
Lord Byron they drew a system of ethics, compounded of 

IS misanthropy and voluptuousness, a system in which the 
two great commandments were, to hate your neighbor, 
and to love your neighbor's wife. 

This affectation has passed away ; and a few more years 
will destroy whatever remains of that magical potency 

20 which once belonged to the name of Byron. To us he is 
still a man, young, noble, and unhappy. To our children 
he will be merely a writer ; and their impartial judgment 
will appoint his place among writers ; without regard to 
his rank or to his private history. That his poetry will 

25 undergo a severe sifting, that much of what has been ad- 
mired by his contemporaries will be rejected as worthless, 
we have little doubt. But we have as Httle doubt that, 
after the closest scrutiny, there will still remain much that 
can only perish with the EngUsh language. 
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CALEB GUSHING ° 

NEW ENGLAND IN THE WAR OF 1812 

The gentleman from South Carolina taunts us with 
counting the cost of that war in which the liberties and 
honor of the country, and the interests of the North, as he 
asserts, were forced to go elsewhere for their defence. 
Will he sit down with me and count the cost now ? Will s 
he reckon up how much of treasiu'e the state of South 
Carolina expended in that war, and how much the state 
of Massachusetts? — how much of the blood of either 
state was poured out on sea or land? I challenge the 
gentleman to the test of patriotism, which the army roll, lo 
the navy lists, and the treasury books, afford. Sir, they 
who revile us for our opposition to the last war have 
looked only to the surface of things. They Uttle know the 
extremities of suffering which the people of Massachusetts 
bore at that period, out of attachment to the Union, — 15 
their families beggared, their fathers and sons bleeding in 
camps, or pining in foreign prisons. They forget that not 
a field was marshalled, on this side of the mountains, in 
which the men of Massachusetts did not play their part, 
as became their sires, and their "blood fetched from metal 20 
of war proof." They battled and bled, wherever battle 
was fought or blood drawn. 

Nor only by land. I ask the gentlemen, who fought 
your naval battles in the last war? Who led you on to 
victory after victory, on the ocean and the lakes ? Whose 25 
was the triumphant prowess before which the red cross of 
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England paled with unwonted shames? Were they not 
men of New England ? Were these not foremost in those 
maritime encounters which humbled the pride and power 
of Great Britain? I appeal to my colleague before me 

s from our common county of brave old Ewaox, — I appeal 
to my respected colleagues from the shores of the Old 
Colony. Was there a village or a hamlet on Massachu- 
setts Bay, which did not gather its hardy seamen to man 
the gundecks of your ships of war? Did they not rally 

lo to the battle, as men flock to a feast ? 

I beseech the House to pardon me, if I may have kindled, 
on this subject, into something of unseemly ardor. I can- 
not sit tamely by, in humble acquiescent silence, when 
reflections, which I know to be unjust, are cast on the 

IS faith and honor of Massachusetts. Had I suffered them 
to pass without admonition, I should have deemed that 
the disembodied spirits of her departed children, from 
their ashes mingled with the dust of every stricken field 
of the Revolution, — from their bones mouldering to the 

to consecrated earth of Bunker's Hill, of Saratoga, of Mon- 
mouth, — would start up in visible shape before me, to 
cry shame on me, their recreant countryman ! Sir, I 
have roamed through the world, to find hearts nowhere 
warmer than hers, soldiers nowhere braver, patriots 

(5 nowhere purer, wives and mothers nowhere truer, maidens 
nowhere lovelier, green valleys and bright rivers nowhere 
' righter; and I will not be silent while I hear 
m or her truth questioned with so much as a 
detraction. Living, I will defend her; dying, 
ic, in my last expiring breath, to utter a prayer 
imbrance for my native New England 1 



VICTOR HUGO° 

THE NAME IN THE SNOW 

Christmas Day in the year 182- was somewhat re* 
markable in the island of Guernsey. Snow fell on that 
day. In the Channel Islands a frosty winjber is uncommon, 
and a fall of snow is an event. 

On that Christmas morning, the road which skirts the s 
seashore from St. Peter's Port to the Vale was clothed in 
white. From midnight till the break of day the snow 
had been falling. Towards nine o'clock, a little after 
the rising of the wintry sun, as it was too early yet for the 
Church of England folks to go to St. Sampson's, or forio 
the Wesleyans to repair to Eldad Chapel, the road was 
almost deserted. Throughout that portion of the high- 
way which separates the first from the second tower, only 
three foot-passengers could be seen. These were a child, 
a man, and a woman. Walking at a distance from each is 
other, these wayfarers had no \dsible connection. The 
child, a boy of about eight years old, had stopped, and 
was looldng curiously at the wintry scene. The man 
walked behind the woman, at a distance of about a hun- 
dred paces. Like her he was coming from the direction 20 
of the church of St. Sampson. The appearance of the 
man, who was still young, was something between that of 
a workman and a sailor. He wore his working-day clothes, 
— a kind of Guernsey shirt of coarse brown stuff, and 
trousers partly concealed by tarpauhn leggings, — a 25 
costume which seemed to indicate that, notwithstanding 
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the holy day, he was going to no place of worship. His 
heavy shoes of rough leather, with their soles covered 
with large nails, left upon the snow, as he walked, a print 
more like that of a prison lock than the foot of a man. 
5 The woman, on the contrary, was evidently dressed for 
church. She wore a large mantle of black silk, wadded, 
under which she had coquettishly adjusted a dress of 
Irish poplin, trimmed alternately ^\^th white and pink; 
but for her red stockings, she might have been taken for a 

lo Parisian. She walked on with a light and free step, so 
little suggestive of the burden of life that it might easily 
be seen that she was young. Her movements possessed 
that subtle grace which indicates the most delicate of all 
transitions, — that soft intermingling, as it were, of two 

IS twilights, — the passage from the condition of a child 
to that of womanhood. The man seemed to take no heed 
of her. 

Suddenly, near a group of oaks at the corner of a field, 
and at the spot called the Basses Maison, she turned, and 

20 the movement seemed to attract the attention of the man. 
She stopped, seemed to reflect a moment, then stooped, 
and the man fancied that he could discern that she was 
tracing with her finger some letters in the snow. Then 
she rose again, went on her way at a quicker pace, turned 

25 once more, this time smiling, and disappeared to the left 
of the roadway, by the footpath under the hedges which 
leads to the Ivy Castle. When she had turned for the 
second time, the man had recognized her as Deruchette, a 
charming girl of that neighborhood. 

30 The man felt no need of quickening his pace ; and some 
minutes later he found himself near the group of oaks. 
Already he had ceased to think of the vanished Deruchette : 
and if, at that moment, a porpoise had appeared above the 
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water, or a robin had caught his eye in the hedges, it is 
probable that he would have passed on his way. But it 
happened that his eyes were fixed upon the ground; his 
gaze fell mechanically upon the spot where the girl had. 
stopped. Two little footprints were there plainly visible ; s 
and beside them he read this word, evidently written by 
her in the snow — 

GILLIATT 

It was his own name. 

He lingered for a while motionless, looking at the letters, '° 
the little footprints, and the snow; and then walked on, 
evidently in a thoughtful mood. 



NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON 

Waterloo is the strangest encounter in history. Napo- 
leon and Wellington. They are not enemies; they are 
opposites. Never did God, who is fond of antitheses, is 
make a more striking contrast, a more extraordinary 
comparison. On one side, precision, foresight, geometry, 
prudence, an assured retreat, reserves spared, with an 
obstinate coolness, an imperturbable method, strategy, 
which takes advantage of the ground, tactics which pre- 20 
serve the equilibrium of battalions, carnage, executed 
according to rule, war regulated, watch in hand, nothing 
voluntarily left to chance, the ancient classic courage, 
absolute regularity; on the other, intuition, divination, 
military oddity, superhuman instinct, a flaming glance, 25 
an indescribable something which gazes Hke an eagle and 
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which Strikes like the lightning, a prodigious art in dis- 
dainful impetuosity, all the mysteries of a profound soul, 
association with destiny ; the stream, the plain, the forest, 
the hill, summoned, and in a manner, forced to obey, the 

s despot going even so far as to tyrannize over the field of 
battle; faith in a star mingled with strategic science, 
elevating but perturbing it. Wellington was the Bareme 
of war; Napoleon was its Michael Angelo; and on this 
occasion, genius was vanquished by calculation. On both 

lo sides some one was awaited. It was the exact calculator 

who succeeded. Napoleon was waiting for Grouchy; 

he did not come. Wellington expected Bliicher; he 

came. 

Wellington is classic war taking its revenge. Bonaparte, 

IS at his dawning, had encountered him in Italy, and beaten 
him superbly. The old owl had fled before the young 
vulture. The old tactics had been not only struck as by 
lightning, but disgraced. Who was that Corsican of six 
and twenty? What signified that splendid ignoramus, 

20 who, with everything against him, nothing in his favor, 
without provisions, without ammunition, without cannon, 
without shoes, almost without an army, with a mere hand- 
ful of men against masses, hurled himself on Europe 
combined, and absurdly won \dctories in the impossible ? 

25 Whence had issued that fulminating novice, who almost 
without taking breath, and with the same set of combatants 
in hand, pulverized, one after the other, the five armies of 
the emperor of Germany, upsetting Beaulieu on Alvinze, 
Wurmser on Beaulieu, Melas on Wurmser, Mack on 

30 Melas ? Who was this novice in war with the effrontery 
of a luminary? The academical military school excom- 
municated him, as it lost its footing; hence the im- 
placable rancor of the old Csesarism against the new ; of 
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the regular sword against the flaming sword ; and of the 
exchequer against the genius. On the 18th of June, 1815, 
that rancor had the last word, and beneath Lodi, Monte- 
bello, Montenotte, Mantua, Areola, it wrote: Waterloo. 
A triumph of the mediocres which is sweet to the majority, s 
Destiny consented to this irony. In his decline, Napo- 
leon found Wurmser, the younger, again in front of him. 

In fact, to get Wurmser, it sufficed to blanch the hair 
of Wellington. 

Waterloo is a battle of the first order, won by a captain lo 
of the second. 

That which must be admired in the battle of Waterloo, 
is England ; the English firmness, the English resolution, 
the English blood ; the superb thing about England there, 
no offence to her, was herself. It was not her captain ; is 
it was her army. 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON^ 

NATURE 

There are days which occur in this climate, at almost 
any season of the year, wherein the world reaches its 
perfection, when the air, the heavenly bodies, and the 
earth make a harmony, as if Nature would indulge her 
S offspring ; when, in these bleak upper sides of the planet, 
nothing is to desire that we have heard of the happiest 
latitudes, and we bask in the shining hours of Florida and 
Cuba; when everything that has life gives signs of 
satisfaction, and the cattle that lie on the ground seem to 

10 have great and tranquil thoughts. These halcyons may 
be looked for with a httle more assurance in that pure 
October weather, which we distinguish by the name of 
Indian Summer. The day, inmieasurably long, sleeps 
over the broad hills and warm wide fields. To have 

IS lived through all its sunny hours seems longevity enough. 
The solitary places do not seem quite lonely. At the 
gates of the forest, the surprised man of the world is fo^-ced 
to leave his city estimates of great and small, wise and 
foolish. The knapsack of custom falls off his back with 

20 the first step he makes into these precincts. Here is 
sanctity which shames our religions, and reality which 
discredits our heroes. Here we find nature to be the cir- 
cumstance which dwarfs every other circumstance, and 
judges like a god all men that come to her. We have crept 

25 out of our close and crowded houses into the night and 
morning, and we see what majestic beauties daily wrap us 
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in their bosom. How willingly we would escape the bar- 
rieriS* which render them comparatively impotent, escape 
the sophistication and second thought, and suffer nature 
to entrance us. The tempered light of the woods is Uke a 
perpetual morning, and is stimulating and heroic. Thes 
anciently reported spells of these places creep on us. The 
stems of pines, hemlocks, and oaks almost gleam like 
iron on the excited eye. The incommunicable trees 
begin to persuade us to live with them, and quit our life 
of solemn trifles. Here no history, or church, or state is lo 
interpolated on the divine sky and the immortal year. 
How easily we might walk onward into the opening land- 
scape, absorbed by new pictures, and by thoughts fast 
succeeding each other, until by degrees the recollection 
of home was crowded out of the mind, all memory oblit- is 
\ erated by the tyranny of the present, and we were led in 
triimiph by nature. 



NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE^ 

WINTER IN NEW ENGLAND 

How does Winter herald his approach? By the shriek- 
ing blast of latter autumn, which is Nature's cry of lamenta- 
tion, as the destroyer rushes among the shivering groves 
where she has lingered, and scatters the sear leaves upon 
5 the tempest. When that cry is heard, the people wrap 
themselves in cloaks, and shake their heads disconsolately, 
saying, — "Winter is at hand!" Then the axe of the 
woodcutter echoes sharp and diligently in the forest; 
then the coal merchants rejoice, because each shriek of 

lo Nature in her agony adds something to the price of coal 
per ton; then the peat smoke spreads its aromatic fra- 
grance through the atmosphere. A few days more; and 
at eventide the children look out of the window, and dimly 
perceive the flaunting of a snowy mantle in the air. It 

IS is stem Winter's vesture. They crowd around the hearth, 
and cling to their mother's gown, or press between their 
father's knees, affrighted by the hollow roaring voice that 
bellows adown the wide flue of the chimney. It is the 
voice of Winter ; and when parents a.nd children hear it, 

20 they shudder and exclaim — "Winter is come! Cold 
Winter has begun his reign already !" Now, throughout 
New England, each hearth becomes an altar, sending 
up the smoke of a continued sacrifice to the immitigable 
deity who tyrannizes over forest, country side, and town. 

25 Wrapped in his white mantle, his staff a huge icicle, his 
beard and hair a wind-tossed snow-drift, he travels over 
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the land, in the midst of the northern blast ; and woe to 
the homeless wanderer whom he finds upon his path ! 
There he lies stark and stiff, a human sliape of ice, on the 
spot where Winter overtoolt him. On strides the tyrant 
over the rushing rivers and broad laltea, which turn to s 
rock beneath his footsteps. His dreary empire is estab- 
lished; all around stretches the desolation of the Pole. 
Yet not ungrateful be his New England children — for 
Winter is our sire, though a stern and rough one — not 
ungrateful even for the severities which have nourished lo 
our unyielding strength of character. And let us thank 
him, too, for the sleigh-rides, cheered by the nausic of 
merry bells — for the crackling and rustling hearth, when 
.the ruddy firelight gleams on hardy Manhood and the 
bloomingcheekof Woman — for all the home enjoyments, is 
ajid the kindred virtues, which flourish in a frozen soil. 
Not that we grieve, when, after some seven months of 
storm and bitter frost, Spring, in the guise of a flower- 
crowned virgin, is seen driving away the hoary despot, 
pelting him with violets by the handful, and strewing k> 
green grass on the path behind him. Often, ere he will 
give up his empire, old Winter rushes fiercely back, and 
hurls a snow-drift at the shrinking form of Spring ; yet, 
step by step, he is compelled to retreat northward, and 
spends the summer months within the Arctic circle. as 



BENJAMIN DISRAELI, LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD ° 

JERUSALEM BY MOONLIGHT 

The broad moon lingers on the summit of Mount 
Olivet, but its beam has long left the garden of Gethsemane 
and the tomb of Absalom, the waters of Kedron and the 
dark abyss of Jehoshaphat. Full falls its splendor, 
5 however, on the opposite city, vivid and defined in its 
silver blaze. A lofty wall, with turrets and towers and 
frequent gates, undulates with the unequal ground which 
it covers, as it encircles the lost capital of Jehovah. It 
is a city of hills, far more famous than those of Rome; 

lofor all Europe has heard of Sion and Calvary, while the 

Arab and the Assyrian and the tribes and nations beyond 

are as ignorant of the Capitohan and Aventine mounts as 

they are of the Malvern or the Chiltem Hills. 

The broad steep of Sion crowned with the tower of 

15 David ; nearer still. Mount Moriah, with the gorgeous 
temple of the God of Abraham, but built, alas ! by the 
child of Hagar, and not by Sarah^s chosen one ; close to 
its cedars and its cypresses, its lofty spires and airy arches, 
the moonlight falls upon Bethesda's pool; farther on, 

20 entered by the gate of St. Stephen, the eye, though 'tis 
the noon of night, traces with ease the Street of Grief, a 
long winding ascent to a vast cupolaed pile that now covers 
Calvary ; called the Street of Grief, because there the most 
illustrious of the human, as well as of the Hebrew race, the 

25 descendant of King David, and the divine son of the most 
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favored of women, sank twice under that burden of 
suffering and shame, which is now throughout all Chris- 
tendom the emblem of triumph and of honor; passing 
over groups and masses of houses built of stone, with 
terraced roofs, or surmounted with small domes, we reach s 
the hill of Salem, where Melchisedek built his mystic 
citadel ; and still remains the hill of Scopas, where Titus 
gazed upon Jerusalem on the eve of his final assault. 
Titus destroyed the temple. The reUgion. of Judea has 
in turn subverted the fanes which were raised to his father lo 
and to himself in their imperial capital ; and the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob is now worshipped before 
every altar in Rome. 

Jerusalem by moonhght ! 'Tis a fine spectacle, apart 
. from all its indissoluble associations of awe and beauty, is 
The mitigating hour softens the austerity of a mountain 
landscape, magnificent in outhne, however harsh and 
severe in detail ; and while it retains all its sublimity, re- 
moves much of the savage sternness of the strange and 
unrivalled scene. A fortified city, almost surrounded by 20 
ravines, and rising in the centre of chains of far-spreading 
hills, occasionally offering, through their rocky glens, the 
gleams of a distant and richer land. 

The moon has sunk behind the Mount of OUves, and 
the stars in the darker sky shine doubly bright over the 25 
sacred city. The all-pervading stillness is broken by a 
breeze that seems to have travelled over the plain of 
Sharon from the sea. It wails among the tombs, and 
sighs among the cypress groves. The palm-tree trembles 
as it passes, as if it were a spirit of woe. Is it the breeze 30 
that has travelled over the plain of Sharon from the sea ? 

Or is it the haunting voice of prophets mourning over 
the city that they could not save? their spirits surely 
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would linger on the land where their Creator had deigned 
to dwell, and over whose impending fate Omnipotence 
had shed human tears. From this mount ! Who can 
but believe that, at the midnight hour, from the summit 

5 of the Ascension, the great departed of Israel assemble to 
gaze upon the battlements of their native city. There 
might be counted heroes and sages who need shrink 
from no rivalry with the brightest and wisest of other 
lands ; but the lawgiver of the time of the Pharaohs, whose 

lo laws are still obeyed ; the monarch whose reign has ceased 
for three thousand years, but whose wisdom is a proverb 
in all nations of the earth ; the teacher whose doctrines 
have modelled civilized Europe, the greatest of legislators, 
the greatest of administrators, and the greatest of re- 

15 formers ; what race, extinct or living, can produce three 
such men as these? 

The last light is extinguished in the village of Bethany. 
The wailing breeze has become a moaning wind, a white 
film spreads over the purple sky, the stars are veiled, the 

20 stars are hid ; all becomes as dark as the waters of Kedron 
and the valley of Jehoshaphat. The tower of David 
merges into obscurity, no longer glitter the minarets of the 
mosque of Omar, Bethesda's angehc waters, the gate of 
Stephen, the street of sacred sorrow, the hill of Salem, and 

25 the heights of Scopas can no longer be discerned. Alone 
in the increasing darkness, while the very line of walls 
gradually eludes the eye, the church of the Holy Sepulchre 
is a beacon light. 



HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW ° 

THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS 

It was the schooner Hesperus, 

That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little daughter 

To bear him company. 

Blue were her eyes as the fairy flax, S 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn buds, 

That ope in the month of May. 

The skipper he stood beside the helm. 

His pipe was in his mouth, 19 

And he watched how the veering flaw did blow 

The smoke now West, now South. 

Then up and spake an old Saildr, 

Had sailed to the Spanish main, 
"I pray thee, put into yonder port, 15 

For I fear a hurricane. 

"Last night, the moon had a golden ring. 

And to-night no moon we see ! " 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 

And a scornful laugh laughed he. 20 

Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the Northeast, 
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The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast. 

Down came the storm, and smote amain, 
The vessel in its strength ; 
S She shuddered and paused, hke a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cables' length. 

"Come hither ! come hither I my Uttle daughter, 

And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale, 
lo That ever wind did blow." 

He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 

And bound her to the mast. 

t5 "O father ! I hear the church-bells ring, 
say, what may it be ?" 
"'Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound coast I" — 
And he steered for the open sea. 

"0 father ! I hear the sound of guns, 
2o O say, what may it be ? " 

"Some ship in distress, that cannot live 
In such an angry sea ! " 

" O father ! I see a gleaming Ught, 
O say, what may it be ? " 
25 But the father answered never a word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 
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Lashed to the hehn, all stiff and stark. 

With his face turned to the skies, 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 

On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed s 

That saved she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave, 

On the Lake of Galilee. 

And far through the midnight dark and drear, 
Through the whisthng sleet and snow, lo 

Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

And ever, the fitful gusts between 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of a trampling surf iS 

On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

The breakers were right beneath her bows. 

She drifted a dreary wreck. 
And a whooping billow swept the crew 

Like icicles from her deck. 20 

She struck where the white and fleecy waves 

Looked soft as carded wool, — 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 

Like the horns of an angry bull. 

Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 25 1 

With the mast went by the board ; A 

Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank, 
Ho ! ho ! the breakers roared ! 
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At daybreak, on the bleak sea^beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair, 

Lashed close to a drifting mast. 

5 The salt sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, Uke the brown sea-weed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 

Such was the wreck of the Hesperus, 
10 In the midnight and the snow ! 

Christ save us all from a death like this, 
On the reef of Norman's Woe I 



JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER^ 

IN SCHOOL DAYS 

Still sits the school-house by the road, 

A ragged beggar sunning, 
Around it still the sumachs grow, 

And blackberry vines are running. 

Within the master's desk is seen, 5 

Deep scarred by raps official ; 
The warping floor, the battered seats, 

The jack-knives' carved initial ; 

The charcoal frescoes on its wall ; 

Its door's worn sill, betrajdng 10 

The feet that creeping slow to school, 

Went storming out to playing. 

Long years ago, a winter sun 

Shone over it at setting, 
Lit up its western window-panes, 15 

And low eaves' icy fretting. 

It touched the tangled golden curls. 

And brown eyes, full of grieving. 
Of one who still her steps delayed 

When all the school were leaving. 20 

For near her stood the little boy. 
Her childish favor singled, 
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His cap pulled low upon a face 
Where pride and shame were mingled. 

Pushing with restless feet the snow 
To right and left, he Ungered ; 
S As restlessly her tiny hands 

The blue-checked apron fingered. 

He saw her lift her eyes ; he felt 
The soft hands' Ught caressing, 
And heard the tremble of her voice, 
10 As if a fault confessing. 

"I'm sorry that I spelt the word : 

I hate to go above you. 
Because " — the brown eyes lower fell — 

"Because, you see, I love you !" 

15 Still memory to a gray-haired man 

That sweet child-face is showing. 
Dear girl ! the grasses on her grave 
Have forty years been growing. 

He lives to learn in Ufe's hard school, 
20 How few who pass above him 

Lament their triumph and his loss, 
like her — because they love him. 



JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL NEWMAN ° 

ATTICA AS THE SITE OF A UNIVERSITY 
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A CONFINED triangle, perhaps fifty miles its greatest 
length, and thirty its greatest breadth; two elevated 
rocky barriers, meeting at an angle; three prominent 
mountains, commanding the plain, — Fames, Pentehcus, 
and Hymettus; an ^unsatisfactory soil; some streams, 5 
not always full ; — such is about the report which the 
agent of. a London company would have made of Attica. 
He would report that the climate was mild; the hills 
were limestone ; there was plenty of good marble ; more 
pasture land than at first survey might have been expected, 10 
sufficient certainly for sheep and goats; fisheries pro- 
ductive; silver mines once, but long since worked out; 
figs fair ; oil first-rate ; olives in profusion. But what he 
would not think of noting down, was, that that olive tree 
was so choice in nature and so noble in shape that it 15 
excited a religious veneration ; and that it took so kindly 
to the light soil, as to expand into woods upon the open 
plain, and to climb up and fringe the hills. He would not 
think of writing word to his employers, how that clear 
air, of which I have spoken, brought out, yet blended 20 
and subdued, the colors on the marble, till they had a 
softness and harmony, for all their richness, which in a 
picture looks exaggerated, yet is after all within the truth. 
He would not tell, how that same delicate and brilliant 
atmosphere freshened up the pale ohve, till the olive for- 25 
got its monotony, and its cheek glowed Uke the arbutus 
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or beech of the Umbrian hills. He would say nothing 
of the thyme and the thousand fragrant herbs which 
carpeted Hymettus; he would hear nothing of the hum 
of its bees ; nor take much account of the rare flavor of 
5 its honey, since Gozo and Minorca were sufficient for the 
English demand. He would look over the ^Egean from 
the -height he had ascended ; he would follow with his 
eye the chain of islands, which, starting from the Sunian 
headland, seemed to offer the fabled divinities of Attica, 

10 when they would visit their Ionian cousins, a sort of via- 
duct thereto across the sea: but that fancy would not 
occur to him, nor any admiration of the dark violet billows 
with their white edges down below; nor of those grace- 
ful, fan-like jets of silver upon the rocks, which slowly rise 

IS aloft like water spirits from the deep, then shiver, and 
break, and spread, and shroud themselves, r.nd disappear 
in a soft mist of foam ; nor of the gentle, incessant heaving 
and panting of the whole liquid plain; nor of the long 
waves, keeping steady time, Hke a Hne of soldiery as they 

20 resound upon the hollow shore, — he would not deign 
to notice that restless hving element at all except to bless 
his stars that he was not upon it. Nor the distinct details, 
nor the refined coloring, nor the graceful outline and 
roseate golden hue of the jutting crags, nor the bold 

25 shadows cast from Otus or Lauriufn by the declining 
sun ; — our agent of a mercantile firm would not value 
these matters even at a low figure. Rather we must turn 
for the sympathy we seek to yon pilgrim student, come 
from a semi-barbarous land to that small corner of the 

3o earth, as to a shrine, where he might take his fill of gazmg 
on those emblems and coruscations of invisible unoriginate 
perfection. It was the stranger from a remote province, 
from Britain or from Mauritania, who in a scene so differ- 
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ent from that of his chilly, woody swamps, or of his fiery, 
choking sands, learned at once what a real University 
must be, by coming to .understand the sort of country 
which was its suitable home. 



WHAT CONSTITUTES A GENTLEMAN 

Hence it is that it is almost a definition of a gentle- s 
man to say he is one who never inflicts pain. This de- 
scription is both refined and, as far as it goes, accurate. 
He is mainly occupied in merely removing the obstacles 
which hinder the free and unembarrassed action of those 
about him ; and he concurs with their movements rather id' 
than takes the initiative himself. His benefits may be 
considered as parallel to what are called comforts or con- 
veniences in arrangements of a personal nature : like an 
easy-chair or a good fire, which do their part in dispelhng 
cold and fatigue, though nature provides both means of 15 
rest and animal heat without them. The true gentleman 
in Hke manner carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar 
or a jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast ; — 
all clashing of opinion, or collision of feehng, all restraint, 
or suspicion or gloom, or resentment ; his great concern 20 
being to make every one at their ease and at home. He 
has his eyes on all his company ; he is tender towards the 
bashful, gentle towards the distant, and merciful towards * 
the absurd ; he can recollect to whom he is speaking ; he 
guards against unseasonable allusions, or topics which may 25 
irritate; he is seldom prominent in conversation, and 
never wearisome. He makes Ught of favors while he 
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does them, and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. 
He never speaks of himself except when compelled, never 
defends himself by a mere retort,, he has no ears for slander 
or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who 
S interfere with him, and interprets everything for the best. 
He is never mean or little in his disputes, never takes un- 
fair advantage, never mistakes personahties or sharp 
sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare 
not say out. From a long-sighted prudence, he observes 

lothe maxim of the ancient sage, that we should ever con- 
duct ourselves towards' our enemy as if he were one day 
to be our friend. He has too much good sense to be af- 
fronted at insults, he is too well employed to remember 
injuries, and too indolent to bear maUce. He is patient, 

15 forbearing, and resigned, on philosophical principles ; he 

^ submits to pain, because it is inevitable, to bereavement, 

because it is irreparable, and to death, because it is his 

destiny. If he engages in controversy of any kind, his 

disciplined intellect preserves him from the blundering 

20 discourtesy of better, perhaps, but less educated minds; 
who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack instead of cutting 
clean, who mistake the point in argimient, waste their 
strength on trifles, misconceive their adversary, and leave 
the question more involved than they find it. He may 

25 be right or wrong in his opinion, but he is too clear-headed 
to be unjust ; he is as simple as he is forcible, and as brief 
as he is decisive. Nowhere shall we find greater candor, 
consideration, indulgence; he throws himself into the 
minds of his opponents, he accounts for their mistakes. 

30 He knows the weakness of hmnan reason as well as its 
strength, its province and its limits. If he be an unbe- 
liever, he will be too profound and large-minded to ridicule 
religion or to act against it; he is too wise to be a dog- 
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matist or fanatic in his infidelity. He respects piety 
and devotion ; he even supports institutions as venerable, 
beautiful, or useful, to which he does not assent; he 
honors the ministers of rehgion, and it contents him to 
decline its mysteries without assailing or denouncing s 
them. He is a friend of reUgious toleration, and that, 
not oiily because his philosophy has taught him to look 
on all forms of faith with an impartial eye, but also from 
the gentleness and effeminacy of feehng, which is the 
attendant on civiUzation. lo 



1 



ALFRED TENNYSON, LORD TENNYSON 

BLOW, BUGLE, BLOW 

The splendor falls on castle walls 

And snowy summits old in story : 
The long light shakes across the lakes, 
And the wild cataract leaps in glory. 
S Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

hark, hear ! how thin and clear, 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 
sweet and far from chff and scar 
10 The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 

Blow, let us hear the purple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, djdng. 

love, they die in yon rich sky. 
They faint on hill or field or river : 
IS Our echoes roU from soul to soul, 
And grow forever and forever. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flj^ng. 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, djdng. 



THE BROOK 

I COME from haimts of coot and hem, 
2o I make a sudden sally. 

And sparkle out among the fern. 
To bicker down a valley. 
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By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or sUp between the ridges, 
By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till last by Philip's farm I flow s 

To join the brinmaing river. 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever.- 

I chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, lo 

I bubble into edd3dng bajrs, 

I babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks I fret 

By many a field and fallow. 
And many a fairy foreland set 15 

With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as I flow 

To jom the brimming river. 
For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 20 

I wind about, and in and out. 

With here a blossom sailing, 
And here and there a lusty trout. 

And here and there a grayhng. 

And here and there a foamy flake 25 

Upon me, as I travel 
With many a silvery waterbreak i 

Above the golden gravel. ^ 
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And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river, 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 

s I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 

I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
10 Among my skimming swallows ; 

I make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 

I murmur under moon and stars 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
15 I Unger by my shingly bars ; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curve and flow 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come and men may go, 
20 But I go on forever. 



THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE 



Half a league, half a league, 
Half a league onward. 
All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six himdred. 



!r^ 
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"Forward, the Light Brigade ! 
Chaise for the guus ! " he said : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 



"Forward, the Light Brigade 1" 
Was there a man dismay'd 7 
Kot tho' the soldier knew 

Some one had blunder'd : 
Theirs not to make reply, 
Theirs not to reason wl^, — 
Theirs but to do and die : 
Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 



Cannon to right of them, 
Cannon to left of them. 
Camion in front of them 

Volleyed and thundered ; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 
Boldly they rode and well. 
Into the jaws of Deaths 
Into the mouth of Hell, 

Rode the six hundred. 

IV 

Flash 'd all their sabres bare, 
Flash'd as they tum'd in lur, 
Sabring the gunners there, 
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Charging an army, while 

All the world wondered : 
Plunged in the battery-smoke 
Right through the Une they broke : 
Cossack and Russian 
Reerd from the sabre-stroke 

Shattered and sunder'd. 
Then they rode back, but not — 
Not the six hundred. 



10 Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them. 
Cannon behind them 

Volley'd and thunder'd ; 
Storm'd at with shot and shell, 

IS While horse and hero fell, 

They that had fought so well 
Came thro' the jaws of Death, 
Back from the mouth of Hell, 
All that was left of them, 

20 Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade ? 
the wild charge they made I 

All the world wondered. 
Honor the charge they made I 

2$ Honor the Light Brigade, — 

Noble six hundred ! 




EDGAR ALLAN POE 



ANNABEL LEE 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 
That a maiden lived, whom you may know 

By the name of Annabel Lee ; 
And this maiden she lived with no other thought S 

Than to love, and be loved by me. 

I was a child and she was a child. 

In this kingdom by the sea ; 
But we loved with a love that was more than love, 

I and my Annabel Lee, lo 

With a love that the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me. 

And this was the reason that long ago. 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
A wind blew out of a cloud, chilling 15 

My beautiful Annabel Lee ; 
So that her high-born kinsmen came, 

And bore her away from me. 
To shut her up in a sepulchre. 

In this kingdom by the sea. ao 

The angels, not so happy in heaven, 
Went envying her and me. 

179 
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Yes ! that was the reason (as all men know) 

In this kingdom by the sea, 
That the wind came out of the cloud by night, 

Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

s But our love it was stronger by far than the love 

Of those who were older than we, 

Of many far wiser than we ; 
And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Nor the denaons down under the sea, 
£0 Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

For the moon never beams without bringing me dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 
And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes 
IS Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 
And so, all the night-tide I lie down by the side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life, and my bride, 

In her sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea. 

THE MASQUE OF THE RED DEATH 

20 It was a voluptuous scene that masquerade. But first 
let me tell you of the rooms in which it was held. There 
were seven — an imperial suite. In many palaces, how- 
ever, such suites form a long and straight vista, while the 
folding doors slide back nearly to the walls on either hand, 

25 so that the view of the whole extent is scarcely impeded. 
Here the case was very different, as might have been ex- 
pected from the duke's love of the bizarre. The apart- 
,ments were so irregularly disposed that the vision em- 
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braced but little more than one at a time. There was a 
sharp turn at every twenty or thirty yards, and at each 
turn a novel effect. To the right and left, in the middle 
of each wall, a tall and narrow Gothic window looked out 
upon a closed corridor which pursued the windings of the s 
suite. The windows were of stained gla^s whose color 
varied in accordance with the prevaiUng hue of the decora- 
tions of the chamber into which it opened. That at the 
eastern extremity was hung, for example, in blue, and 
vividly blue were its windows. The second chamber was lo 
purple in its ornaments and tapestries, and here the panes 
were purple. The third was green throughout, and so 
were the casements. The fourth was furnished and 
lighted with orange, the fifth with white, the sixth with 
violet. The seventh apartment was closely shrouded in is 
black velvet tapestries that hung all over the ceiling and 
down the walls, falling in heavy folds upon a carpet of 
the same material and hue. But in this chamber^ only 
the color of the windows failed to correspond with the 
decorations. The panes here were scarlet — a deep 20 
blood-color. Now in no one of the seven apartments 
was there any light or candelabrum amid the profusion of 
golden ornaments that lay scattered to and fro or depended 
from the roof. There was no light of any kind emanating 
from lamp or candle within the suite of chambers; but 25 
in the corridors that followed the suite there stood oppo- 
site to each window a heavy tripod bearing a brazier of 
fire that projected its rays through the tinted glass and 
so glaringly illumined the room. And thus were produced 
a multitude of gaudy and fantastic appearances. But in 30 
the western or black chamber the effect of the firelight 
that streamed upon the dark hangings, through the blood- 
tinted panes, was ghastly in the extreme, and produced 
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SO wild a look upon the countenances of those who en- 
tered that there were few of the company bold enough to 
set foot within its precincts at all. 

It was in this apartment also that there stood against 

5 the western wall a gigantic clock of ebony. Its pendulum 
swung to and fro 'with a dull, heavy, monotonous clang ; 
and when the minute-hand made the circuit of the face, 
and the hour was to be stricken, there came from the 
brazen lungs of the clock a sound which was clear and 

10 loud, and deep, and exceedingly musical, but of so pe- 
culiar a note and emphasis that, at each lapse of an hour, 
the musicians of the orchestra were constrained to pause 
momentarily in their performance to hearken to the sound ; 
and thus the waltzers perforce ceased their evolutions, 

IS and there was a brief disconcert of the whole gay company, 
and while the chimes of the clock yet rang it was observed 
that the giddiest grew pale, and the more aged and sedate 
passed their hands over their brows as if in confused reverie 
or meditation; but when the echoes had fully ceased a 

2o light laughter at once pervaded the assembly; the musi- 
cians looked at each other and smiled as if at their own 
nervousness and folly, and made whispering bows to each 
other that the next chiming of the clock should produce 
in them no similar emotion, and then, after the lapse of 

25 sixty minutes (which embrace three thousand and six 
hundred seconds of the time that flies), there came yet 
another chiming of the clock, and then were the same dis- 
concert and tremulousness and meditation as before. 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN" 

ADDRESS AT GETTYSBURG 

Fourscore and seven years ago our fathers brought 
forth on this continent a new nation, conceived in liberty, 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether $ 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, 
can long endure. We are met on a great battle-field of 
that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of that 
field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their 
lives that that nation might live. It is altogether fitting lo 
and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate — we can- 
not consecrate — we cannot hallow — this ground. The 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power to add or to detract. 15 
The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us, the living, rather, to be dedicated here to the unfinished 
work which they who fought here have thus far so nobly 
advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 20 
great task remaining before us — that from these honored 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion ; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in vain ; 
that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 25 
freedom; and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth. 
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THE LAST LEAF 

I SAW him once before 
Afi he passed by the door, 

And again 
The pavement stones resound, 
5 As he totters o'er the ground 

With his cane. 

They say that in his prime, 
Ere the pruning-knife of time 

Cut him down, 
lo Not a better man was found 

By the Crier on his round 

Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets, 
And he looks at all he meets, 
IS Sad and wan, 

And he shakes his feeble head, 
That it seems as if he said 
"They are gone !" 

The mossy marbles rest 
20 On the lips that he has prest 

In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 
184 
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My grandmamma has said — 
Poor old lady, she is dead 

Long ago, — 
That he had a Roman nose, 
And his cheek was like a rose S 

In the snow. 

But now his nose is thin. 
And it rests upon his chin 

Like a staff. 
And a crook is in his back, ,10 

And a melancholy crack 

Li his laugh. 

I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 

At him here. iS 

But the old three-cornered hat 
And the breeches, and all that 

Are so queer ! 

And if I should live to be 

The last leaf upon the tree 20 

In the spring, 
Let them snxile as I do now 
At the old forsaken bough 

Where I cling. 



/ 
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A SECRET DRAWER 

At the house of a friend where I once passed the night 
was one of those stately Upright cabinet desks and cases 
of drawers which were not rare in prosperous families 
during the last century. It had held the clothes and the 

5 books and the papers of generation after generation. 
The hands that opened its drawers had grown withered, 
shrivelled, and at last been folded in death. The children 
that played with the lower handles had got tall enough 
to open the desk, — ^to reach the upper shelves behind 

lo the folding-doors, — grown bent after a*while, — and then 
followed those who had gone before, and left the old cab- 
inet to be ransacked by a new generation. 

A boy of ten or twelve was looking at it a few years ago, 
and, being a quick-witted fellow, saw that all the space was 

15 not accounted for by the smaller drawers in the part be- 
neath the hd of the desk. Prying about with busy eyes 
and fingers, he at length came upon a spring, on pressing 
which, a secret drawer flew from its hiding-place. It 
had never been opened but by the maker. The mahogany 

20 shavings and dust were lying in it as when the artisan 
closed it, — and when I saw it, it was as fresh as if that 
day finished. 

Is there not one little drawer in your soul, my sweet 
reader, which no hand but yours has ever opened, and 

25 which none that have known you seem to have suspected ? 
What does it hold ? — A sin ? — I hope not. 

What a strange thing an old dead sin laid away in a 
secret drawer of the soul is ! Must it some time or other 
be moistened with tears, until it comes to fife again and 

30 begins to stir in our consciousness, — as the dry wheel- 
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animalcule, looking like a grain of dust, becomes alive, if 
it is wet with a drop of water ? 

Or is it a passion ? There are plenty of withered men 
and women walking about the streets who have the secret 
drawer in their hearts, which, if it were opened, would s 
show as fresh as it was when they were in the flush of 
youth and its first trembling emotions. What it held, 
will, perhaps, never be known, until they are dead and 
gone, and some curious eye lights on an old yellow letter 
with the fossil footprints of the extinct passion trodden lo 
thick all over it. 



WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY ° 

GEORGE SEDLEY LEAVES FOR THE BATTLE OF 

WATERLOO 

At last, George took Emmy^s hand, and led her back 
into the bedroom, from whence he came out alone. The 
parting had taken place in that moment, and he was gone. 
"Thank Heaven that is over," George thought, bound- 
sing down the stair, his sword under his arm, as he ran 
swiftly to the alarm ground, where the regiment was mus- 
tered, and whither trooped men and officers hurrying from 
their billets; his pulse was throbbing and his cheeks 
flushed ; the great game of war was going to be played 
loand he one of the players. What a fierce excitement of 
doubt, hope, and pleasure ! What tremendous hazards 
of loss or gain ! What were all the games of chance he 
had ever played compared to this one ? Into all contests 
requiring athletic skill and courage, the young man, from 
15 his boyhood upwards, had flung himself with aU his might. 
The champion of his school and his regiment, the bravos 
of his companions had followed him everywhere; from 
the boys' cricket-match to the garrison-races, he had won 
a hundred of triumphs; and wherever he went, women 
20 and men had admired and envied him. What qualities 
are there for which a man gets so speedy a return of ap- 
plause, as those of bodily superiority, activity, and valor ? 
Time out of mind strength and courage have been the 
themes of bards and romances; and from the story of 
25 Troy down to to-day, poetry has always chosen a soldier 
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for a hero. I wonder is it because men are cowards in 
heart that they admire bravery so much, and place mili- 
tary valor so far beyond every other quality for reward 
and worship ? 

So, at the sound of that stirring call to battle, George 5 
jumped away from the gentle arms in which he had been 
dallying; not without a feehng of shame (although his 
wife's hold on him had been but feeble), that he should 
have been detained there so long. The same feeling of 
eagerness and excitement was amongst all those friends lo 
of his of whom we have had occasional glimpses, from the 
stout senior Major, who led the regiment into action, to 
little Stubble, the Ensign, who was to bear its colors on 
that day. 

The sun was just rising as the march began — it was a is 
gallant sight — the band led the column, playing the 
regimental march — then came the Major in conamand, 
riding upon Pyramus, his stout charger — then marched 
the grenadiers, their Captain at their head ; in the centre 
were the colors, borne by the senior and junior Ensigns 20 
— then George came marching at the head of his company. 
He looked up, and smiled at Ameha, and passed on ; and 
even the soimd of the music died away. 

THE END OF THE PLAY 

The play is done — the curtain drops, 

Slow falHng to the prompter's bell ; 35 

A moment yet the actor stops. 

And looks around, to say farewell. 
It is an irksome word and task ; 

And, when he's laughed and said his say, 
He shows, as he removes the mask, 30 

A face that's anything but gay. 
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One word, ere yet the evening ends — 

Let's close it with a parting rhyme ; 
And pledge a hand to all young friends, 

As fits the merry Christmas time ; 
s On Ufe's wide scene you, too, have parts, 

That fate ere long shall bid you play ; 
Good-night ! — with honest gentle hearts 

A kindly greeting go alway ! 

Good-night ! — I'd say the griefs, the joys, 
lo Just hinted in this mimic page, 

The triumphs and defeats of boys. 

Are but repeated in our age ; 
I'd say your woes were not less keen, 
Your hopes more vain,i than those of men — 
15 Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen 
At forty-five played o'er again. 

I'd say we suffer and we strive 
No less nor more as men than boys — 

With grizzled beards at forty-five, 
20 As erst at twelve in corduroys. 

And if, in time of sacred youth, 
We learned at home to love and pray, 

Pray heaven that early love and truth 
May never wholly pass away. / 

25 And in the world, as in the school, 

I'd say how fate may change and shift — 
The prize be sometimes with the fool. 

The race not alwaj^s to the swift ; 
The strong may jield, the good may fall, 
30 The great man be a vulgar clown. 

The knave be lifted over all, 
The kind cast pitilessly down. 
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Who knows the inscrutable design ? 

Blessed be He who took and gave ! 
Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 

Be weeping at her dariing's grave ? 
We bow to Heaven that willed it so, s 

That darkly rules the fate of all, 
That sends the respite or the blow. 

That's free to give or to recall. 

This crowns his feast with wine and wit — 

Who brought him to that mirth and state ? lo 

His betters, see, below him sit. 

Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 
Who bade the mud from Dives' wheel 

To spurn the rags of Lazarus ? 
Come, brother, in that dust we'll kneel, 15 

Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus. 

So each shall mourn, in life's advance. 

Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed — 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance. 

And longing passion unfulfilled. 20 

Amen ! — whatever fate be sent. 

Pray God the heart may kindly glow. 
Although the head with cares be bent. 

And whitened with the winter snow. 

Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 25 

Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the awful will. 

And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses, or who wins the prize — 

Go, lose or conquer as you can ; 30 

But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman, ^ 
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A gentleman, or old or young ! 

(Bear kindly with my humble lays ;) 
The sacred chorus first was sung 

Upon the first of Christmas days ; 
S The shepherds heard it overhead — 

The joyful angels raised it then : 
Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 

And peace on earth to gentle men ! 

My song, save this, is Uttle worth ; 
lo I lay the weary pen aside. 

And wish you health, and love, and mirth, 

As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 
As fits the holy Christmas birth. 
Be this, good friends, our carol still — 
15 Be peace on earth, be peace on earth, 
To men of gentle will. 



^ 



CHARLES DICKENS ° 

HAROLD SKIMPOLE 

When we went downstairs, we were presented to Mr. 
Skimpole, who was standing before the fire, telUng Rich- 
ard how fond he used to be, in his school-time, of football. 
He was a little bright creature, with a rather large head ; 
but a delicate face, and a sweet voice, and there was as 
I)erfect charm in him. All he said was so free from effort 
and so spontaneous, and was said with such a captivating 
gayety, that it was fascinating to hear him talk. Being 
of a more slender figure than Mr. Jarndyce, and having a 
richer complexion, with browner hair, he looked younger. lo 
Indeed, he had more the appearance, in All respects, of a 
damaged young man, than a well-preserved elderly one. 
There was an easy negUgence in his manner, and even in 
his dress (his hair carelessly disposed, and his neckerchief 
loose and flowing, as I have seen artists paint their own is 
portraits), which I could not separate from the idea of a 
romantic youth who had undergone some unique process 
of depreciation. It struck me as being not at all like 
the manner or appearance of a man who had advanced in 
life by the usual road of years, cares, and experiences. 20 

I gathered from the conversation that Mr. Skimpole 
had been educated for the medical profession, and had 
once lived, in his professional capacity, in the household 
of a German prince. He told us, however, that as he had 
always been a mere child in point of weights and measures, 25 
and had never known anything about them (except that 
o 193 
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they disgusted him), he had never been able to prescribe 
with the requisite accuracy of detail. In fact, he said 
he had no head for detail. And he told us, with great 
humor, that when he was wanted to bleed the prince, or 

s physic any of his people, he was generally found lying on 
his back in bed, reading the newspapers, or making fancy 
sketches in pencil, £ind couldn't come. The prince, at 
last, objecting to this, "in which," said Mr. Skimpole, 
in the frankest manner, "he was perfectly right," the 

TO engagement terminated, and Mr. Skimpole, having (as he 
added with delightful gayety) "nothing to live upon but 
love, feU in love, and married, and surrounded himself 
with rosy cheeks." His good friend Jarndyce and some 
other of his good friends then helped him, in quicker or 

IS slower succession, to several openings in life; but to no 
purpose, for he must confess to two of the oldest infirmi- 
ties in the world : one was that he had no idea- of time ; 
the other, that ke had no idea of money. In consequence 
of which he never kept an appointment, never could trans- 

20 act any business, and never knew the value of anything ! 
Well ! So he had got on in life, and here he was ! He 
was very fond of reading the papers, very fond of making 
fancy sketches with a pencil, very fond of nature, very 
fond of art. All he asked of society was to let him live. 

25 That wasn't much. His wants were few. Give him the 
papers, conversation, music, mutton, coffee, landscape, 
fruit in the season, a few sheets of Bristol-board, and a 
little claret, and he asked no more. He was a mere child 
in the world, but he didn't cry for the moon. He said to 

30 the world, "Go your several ways in peace! Wear red 
coats, blue coats, lawn sleeves, put pens behind your ears, 
wear aprons; go after glory, holiness, conmierce, trade, 
any object you prefer : only — let Harold Skimpole live ! " 
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BILL SIKES AFTER THE MURDER 

He went on doggedly ; but as he left the town behind 
him, and plunged into the soUtude and darkness of the 
road; he felt a dread and awe creeping upon him which 
shook him to the core. Every object before him, sub- 
stance or shadow, still or moving, took the semblance of s 
some fearful thing; but these fears were nothing com- 
pared to the sense that haimted him of that morning's 
ghastly figure following at his heels. He could trace its 
shadow in the gloom, supply the smallest item of the out- 
line, and note how stiff and solemn it seemed to stalk lo 
along. He could hear its garments rustling in the leaves ; 
and every breath of wind came laden with that last low 
cry. If he stopped, it did the same. If he ran, it fol- 
lowed — not running too : that would have been a rehef : 
but like a corpse endowed with the mere machinery of 15 
life, and borne on one slow melancholy wind that never 
rose or fell. 

At times, he turned, with desperate determination, re- 
solved to beat this phantom off, though it should look 
him dead ; but the hair rose on his head, and his blood 20 
stood still: for it had turned with him and was behind 
him then. He had kept it before him that morning, but 
it was behind him now — always. He leaned his back 
against a bank, and felt that it stood above him, visibly 
out again^ the cold night sky. He threw himself upon 25 
the road — on his back upon the road. At his head it 
stood, silent, erect, and still — a living grave-stone, with 
its epitaph in blood. 

Let no man talk of murderers escaping justice, and hint 
that Providence must sleep. There were twenty scores© 
of violent deaths in one long minute of that agony of fear. 
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There was a shed in a field he passed, that offered shelter 
for the night. Before the door were three tall poplar 
trees, which made it very dark within; and the wind 
mourned through them with a dismal wail. He couM not 
5 walk on, till daylight came again ; and here he stretched 
himself close to the wall — to undergo new torture. 

For now, a vision came before him, as constant, and 
more terrible than that from which he had escaped. Those 
widely staring eyes, so lustreless and glassy, that he had 

10 better borne to see them than think upon them, appeared 
in the midst of the darkness : light in themselves, but giv- 
ing light to nothing. There were but two, but they were 
everywhere. If he shut out the sight, there came the 
room with every well-known object — some, indeed, that 

IS he would have forgotten, if he had gone over its contents 
from memory — each in its accustomed place. The 
body was in its place, and its eyes were as he saw them 
when he stole away. He ^ot up, and rushed into the 
field without. The figure was behind him. He re-entered 

20 the shed, and shrank down once more. The eyes 'were 
there, before he had laid himself along. 

And here he remained, in such terror as none but he 
can know, trembling in every limb, and the cold sweat 
starting from every pore, when suddenly there arose upon 

25 the night-wind the noise of distant shouting, and the roar 
of voices mingled in alarm and wonder. Any sound of 
men in that lonely place, even though it conveyed a real 
cause of alarm, was something to him. He regained his 
strength and energy at the prospect of personal danger; 

30 and springing to his feet, rushed into the open air. 



ROBERT BROWNING^ 

"HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM 

GHENT TO AIX"° 

(16-) 



I SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three ; 

" Good speed ! " cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 

"Speed ! " echoed the wall to us galloping through; 

Behind shut the postern, the hghts sank to rest, 5 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 



II 

Not a word to each other ; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup, and set the pique rights 10 

Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

Ill 

'Twas moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawned clear ; 
At Boom, a great yellow star came out to see ; 15 

At Dtiffeld, 'twas morning as plain as could be; 
And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half- 
chime, 
So, Joris broke silence with, "Yet there is time !" 
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IV 

At Aershot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 
And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare thro' the mist at us galloping past. 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
5 With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray : 



And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye 's black intelligence, — ever that glance 
lo O'er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes which aye and anon 
His fierce Ups shook upwards in galloping on. 

VI 

By Hasselt, Dirck groaned; and cried Joris, "Stay spur! 
Your Roos galloped bravely, the fault's not in her, 
IS We'll remember at Aix" — for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw the stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 
As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

VII 

So, we were left galloping, Joris and I, 
20 Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 
The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 
'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; 
Till over by Dalhem a dotne-spire sprang white, 
And "Gallop," gasped Joris, "for Aix is in sight !" 
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VIII 

"How they'll greet us !" — and all in a moment his roan 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils hke pits full of blood to the brim, 5 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim. 

IX 

Then I cast loose my bufF-coat, each holster let fall. 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all. 

Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; lo 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or 

good. 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 



And all I remember is, — friends flocking round 
As I sat with his head 'twixt my knees on the ground ; 15 
And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine. 
As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 
Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 
Was no more than his due who brought good news from 
Ghent. 20 

LOVE AMONG THE RUINS 

I 

Where the quiet-colored end of evening smiles, 

Miles and miles i 

On the solitary pastures where our sheep " 

Half-asleep ^ 
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Tinkle homeward thro' the twilight, stray or stop 

As they crop — 
Was the site once of a city great and gay 

(So they say), 
5 Of our country's very capital, its prince 

Ages since 
Held his court in, gathered councils, wielding far 

Peace or war. 

n 

Now, — the country does not even boast a tree, 
lo As you see. 

To distinguish slopes of verdure, certain rills 

From the hills 
Intersect and give a name to (else they run 
Into one) 
IS Where the domed and daring palace shot its spires 
Up Hke fires 
O'er the hundred-gated circuit of a wall 

Bounding all. 
Made of marble, men might march on nor be pressed, 
20 Twelve abreast. 

Ill 

And such plenty and perfection, see, of grass 

Never was ! 
Such a carpet as, this smnmer-time, overspreads 

And embeds 
25 Every vestige of the city, guessed alone. 

Stock or stone — 
Where a multitude of men breathed joy and woe 

Long ago ; 
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Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of shame 

Struck them tame ; 
And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 

Bought and sold. 

IV 

Now, — the single little turret that remains 5 

On the plains. 
By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 

Overscored, 
While the patching houseleek's head of blossom winks 

Thro' the chinks — lo 

Marks the basement whence a tower in ancient time 

Sprang sublime. 
And a burning ring, all round, the chariots traced 

As they raced, 
And the monarch and his minions and his dames is 

Viewed the games. 

V 

And I know — while thus the quiet-colored eve 

Smiles to leave 
To their folding, all our many tinkling fleece 

In such peace, 20 

And the slopes and rills in undistinguished gray 

Melt away — 
That a girl with eager eyes and yellow hair 

Waits me there 
In the turret whence the charioteers caught soul 25 

For the goal, 
When the king looked, where she looks now, breathless, 
dumb 

Till I come. 
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VI 

But he looked upon the city, every side, 

Far and wide, 
All the mountains topped with temples, all the glades' 

Colonnades, 
5 All the causeys, bridges, aqueducts, — and then. 

All the men ! 
When I do come, she will speak not, she will stand, 

Either hand 
On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 
10 Of my face. 

Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech 

Each on each. 

VII 

In one year they sent a million fighters forth 

South and North, 
IS And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 

As the sky. 
Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full force — 

Gold, of course. 
Oh heart ! oh blood that freezes, blood that burns ! 
2o Earth's returns 

For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin ! • 

Shut them in. 
With their triiunphs and their glories and the rest 1 

Love is best. 



RICHARD HENRY DANA° 

AN ICEBERG 

This day the sun rose fair, but it ran too low in the 
heavens to give aiiy heat, or thaw out our sails and rig- 
ging; yet the sight of it was pleasant, and we had a 
steady "reef-topsail breeze" from the westward. The at- 
mosphere, which had previously been clear and cold^ for 5 
the last few hours grew damp and had a disagreeable, wet 
chilliness in it; and the man who came from the wheel 
said he heard the captain tell "the passenger" that the 
thermometer had fallen several degrees since morning, 
which he could not account for in any other way than by 10 
supposing that there must be ice near us, though such a 
thing was rarely heard of in this latitude at this season of 
the year. 

At twelve o'clock we went below, and had just got 
through dinner when the cook put his head down the 15 
scuttle and told us to come on deck and see the finest 
sight that we had ever seen. "Where away, doctor?" 
asked the first man who was up. "On the larboard 
bow." And there lay, floating in the ocean, several 
miles off, an immense, irregular mass, its top and points 20 
covered with snow, and its centre of a deep indigo color. 
This was an iceberg, and of the largest size, as one of our 
men said who had been in the Northern Ocean. As far 
as the eye could reach, the sea in every direction was of a 
deep blue color, the waves running high and fresh, and 25 
sparkling in the light ; and in the midst lay this immense 
mountain-igland, its cavities and valleys thrown into deep 
shade, and its points and pinnacles glittering in the sun. 
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All hands were soon on deck looking at it, and admiring, 
in various ways, its beauty and grandeur. But no de- 
scription can give any idea of the strangeness, splendor, 
and really the subUmity of the sight. Its great size, — 

5 for it must have been from two to three miles in circum- 
ference, and several hundred feet in height, — its slow 
motion, as its base rose and sank in the water and its high 
points nodded against the clouds; tte dashing of the 
waves upon it, which, breaking high with foam, Uned its 

10 base with a white crust ; and the thundering sound of the 
cracking of the mass, and the breaking and tumbling 
down of huge pieces, together with its nearness and ap- 
proach, which added to a sHght element of fear, all com- 
bined to give to it the character of true subhmity. 

15 The main body of the mass was, as I have said, of an 
indigo color, its base crusted with foam, and, as it grew 
thin and transparent towards the edges and top, its color 
shaded off from a deep blue to the whiteness of snow. It 
seemed to be drifting slowly towards the north, so that 

2o we kept away and avoided it. It was in sight all the after- 
noon, and when we got to leeward of it the wind died away, 
so that we lay to quite near it for a greater part of the 
night. 
Unfortunately there was no moon; but it was a clear 

25 night, and we could plainly mark the long, regular heav- 
ing of the stupendous mass, as its edges moved slowly 
against the stars, now reveahng them and now shutting 
them in. Several times in our watch loud cracks were 
heard, which sounded as though they must have run 

30 through the whole length of the iceberg, and several 
pieces fell down with a thundering crash, plunging heavily 
into the sea. Towards morning a strong breeze sprang 
up, and we filled away, and left it astern, and at dayhght 
it was out of sight. 



CHARLOTTE BRONTE^ 

THREE PICTURES 

These pictures were in water-colors. The first repre- 
sented , clouds low and vivid, rolling over a swollen sea; 
all the distance was in eclipse ; so, too, was the foreground ; 
or, rather, the nearest billows, for there was no land. One 
gleam of light lifted into relief a half-submerged mast, 5 
on which sat a cormorant, dark and large, with wings 
flecked with foam ; its beak held a gold bracelet, set with 
gems, that I had touched with as brilliant tints as my 
palette could yield, and as glittering distinctness as my 
pencil could impart. Sinking below the bird and mast a 10 
drowned corpse glanced through the green water; a fair 
arm was the only limb clearly visible, whence the bracelet 
had been washed or torn. 

The second picture contained for foreground only the 
dim peak of a hill, with grass and some leaves slanting 15 
as if by a breeze. Beyond and above spread an expanse 
of sky, dark blue as at twilight : rising into the sky was a 
woman's shape to the bust, portrayed in tints as dusk and 
soft as I could combine. The dim forehead was crowned 
with a star ; the Uneaments below were seen as through 20 
the suffusion of vapor ; the eyes shone dark and wild ; the 
hair streamed shadowy, like a beamless cloud torn by 
storm or by electric travail. On the neck lay a pale reflec- 
tion like moonlight; the same faint lustre touched the 
train of thin clouds from which rose and bowed this vision 25 
of the evening star. 
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The third showed the pinnacle of an iceberg piercing a 
polar winter-sky : a muster of northern Ughts reared their 
dim lances, close serried, along the horizon. Throwing 
these into distance, rose, in the foreground, a head, a 

5 colossal head, inchned toward the iceberg, and resting 
against it. Two thin hands, joined under the forehead, 
and supporting it, drew up before the lower features a 
sable veil ; a brow quite bloodless, white as bone, and an 
eye hollow and fixed, blank of meaning but for the glassi- 

loness of despair, alone were visible. Above the temples, 
amid the wreathed turban folds of black drapery, vague 
in its character and consistency as cloud, gleamed a ring 
of white flame, gemmed with sparkles of a more lurid 
tinge. This pale crescent was "The hkeness of a kingly 

IS crown" ; what it diademed was "the shape which shape 
had none." 






HENRY DAVID THOREAU ^ 

PERSONAL AIMS 

Why should we live with such hurry and waste of life ? 
We are determined to be starved before we are hungry. 
Men say that a stitch in time saves nine, and so they take 
a thousand stitches to-day to save nine to-morrow. As 
for worky we haven't any of any consequence. We have s 
the Saint Vitus' dance, and cannot possibly keep our 
heads still. If I should only give a few pulls at the parish 
bell-rope, as for a fire, that is, without setting the bell, 
there is hardly a man on his farm in the outskirts of Con- 
cord, notwithstanding that press of engagements which lo 
was his excuse so many times this morning, nor a boy, 
nor a woman, I might almost say, but would forsake all 
and follow that sound, not mainly to save property from 
the flames, but, if we will confess the truth, much more 
to see it burn, since burn it must, and we, be it known, did is 
not set it oti fire, — or to see it put out, and have a hand 
in it, if that is done as handsomely ; yes, even if it were the 
parish church itself. Hardly a man takes a half hour's 
nap after dinner, but when he wakes he holds up his head 
and asks, "What's the news?" as if the rest of mankind 20 
had stood his sentinels. Some give directions to be waked 
every half hour, doubtless for no other purpose. After a 
night's sleep the news is as indispensable as the breakfast. 
"Pray tell me anything new that has happened to a man 
anywhere on this globe," — and he reads it over his coffee -5 
and rolls, that a man has had his eyes gouged out this 
morning on the Wachito Rive^* ; never dreaming the while 
that he Uves in the dark unfathomed mammoth cave of 
this world, and has but the rudiment of an eye himself, 
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THE BEAUTY OF THE COMMONPLACE 

All honor and reverence to the divine beauty of form ! 
Let us cultivate it to the utmost in men, women, and chil- 
dren — in our gardens and in our houses. But let us 
love that other beauty too, which lies in no secret of pro- 
5 portion, but in the secret of deep human sympathy. 
Paint us an angel, if you can, with a floating violet robe, 
and a face paled by the celestial Ught ; paint us yet of tener 
a Madonna, turning her mild face upward and opening 
her arms to welcome the divine glory ; but do not impose 

10 on us any aesthetic rules which shall banish from the region 
of Art those old women scraping carrots with their work- 
worn hands, those heavy clowns taking holiday in a dingj' 
pot-house, those rounded backs and stupid weather-beaten 
faces that have bent over the spade and done the rough 

15 work of the world — those homes with their tin pans, 
their brown pitchers, their rough curs, and their clusters 
of onions. In this world there are so many of these com- 
mon coarse people, who have no picturesque sentimental 
wretchedness ! It is so needful we should remember 

20 their existence, else we may happen to leave them quite 
out of our rehgion and philosophy, and frame lofty theories 
which only fit in a world of extremes. Therefore let Art 
always remind us of them; therefore let us always have 
men ready to give the loving pains of a fife to the faithful 

25 representing of commonplace things — men who see 
beauty in these commonplace things, and delight in show- 
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ing how kindly the light of heaven falls on them. There 
are few prophets in the world; few subUmely beautiful 
women ; few heroes. I can't afford to give all my love 
and reverence to such rarities: I want a great deal of 
those feelings for my everyday fellow-men, especially S 
for the few in the foreground of the great multitude whose 
faces I know, whose hands I touch, for whom I have to 
make way with kindly courtesy. Neither are picturesque 
lazzaroni or romantic criminals half so frequent as your 
common laborer, who gets his own bread, and eats it vul- lo 
garly but creditably with his own pocket-knife. It is 
more needful that I should have a fibre of sympathy con- 
necting me with that vulgar citizen who weighs out my 
sugar in a vilely assorted cravat and waist-coat than with 
the handsomest rascal in red scarf and green feathers ; — ^5 
more needful that my heart should swell with loving ad- 
miration at some trait of gentle goodness in the faulty 
people who sit at the same hearth with me, or in the clergy- 
man of my own parish, who is perhaps rather too corpu- 
lent, and in other respects is not an Oberlin or a Tillotson, 20 
than at the deeds of heroes whom I shall never know except 
by hearsay, or at the sublimest abstract of all clerical 
graces that was ever conceived by an able noveUst. 

A CHRISTMAS DAY 

Fine old Christmas, with the snowy fiair and ruddy face, 
had done his duty that year in the noblest fashion, and 25 
had set off his rich gifts of warmth and color with all the 
heightening contrast of frost and snow. 

Snow lay on the croft and river-bank in undulations 
softer than the limbs of infancy ; it lay with the neatliest 
finished border on every sloping roof, making the dark- 30 
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red gables stand out with a new depth of color; it 
weighed heavily on the laurels and fir-trees, till it fell 
from them with a shuddering sound ; it clothed the rough 
turnip-field with whiteness, and made the sheep look like 
5 dark blotches: the gates were all blocked up with the 
sloping drifts, and here and there a disregarded four-footed 
beast stood as if petrified "in unrecumbent sadness"; 
there was no gleam, no shadow, for the heavens, too, were 
one still, pale cloud, — no sound or motion in anything 

lo but the dark river that flowed and moaned like an unrest- 
ing sorrow. But old • Christmas smiled as he laid this 
cruel-seeming spell on the outdoor world, for he meant to 
light up home with new brightness, to deepen aU the rich- 
ness of indoor color, and give a keener edge of delight 

15 to the warm fragrance of food : he meant to prepare a 
sweet imprisonment that would strengthen the primitive 
•fellowship of kindred, and make the sunshine of familiar 
hiunan faces ajs welcome as the hidden day-star. His 
kindness fell but hardly on the homeless, — fell but hardly 

20 on the homes where the hearth was not very warm, and 
where the food had little fragrance; where the human 
faces had no sunshine in them, but rather the leaden, 
blank-eyed gaze of unexpectant want. But the fine old 
season meant well; and if he has not learnt the secret 

25 how to bless men impartially, it is because his father Time, 
with ever unrelenting purpose, still hides that secret in 
his own mighty, slow-beating heart. 

And yet this Christmas day, in spite of Tom's fresh de- 
light in home, was not, he thought, somehow or other, 

30 quite so happy as it had always been before. The red 
berries were just as abundant on the holly, and he and 
Maggie had dressed all the windows and mantelpieces 
and pictiu'e-frames on Christmas eve with as much taste 
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as ever, wedding the thick-set scarlet clusters with branches 
of the black-berried ivy. There had been singing under 
the windows after midnight, — supernatural singing, 
Maggie always felt, in spite of Tom's contemptuous in- 
sistence that the singers were old Patch, the parish clerk, s 
and the rest of the church choir : she trembled with awe 
when their carolUng broke in upon her dreams, and the 
image of men in fustian clothes was always thrust away 
by the vision of angels resting on the parted cloud. The 
midnight chant had helped as usual to lift the morning lo 
above the level of common days ; and then there was the 
smell of hot toast and ale from the kitchen at the break- 
fast-hour; the favorite anthem, the green boughs, and 
the short sermon gave the appropriate festal character 
to the church-going ; and aunt and uncle Moss, with all is 
their seven children, were looking like so many reflectors 
of the bright parlor fire, when the church-goers came 
back, stamping the snow from their feet. The plum- 
pudding was of the same handsome roundness as ever, 
and came in with the symbolic blue flames around it, as 20 
if it had been heroically snatched from the nether fires 
into which it had been thrown by dyspeptic Puritans; 
the dessert was as splendid as ever, with its golden oranges, 
brown nuts, and the crystaUine light and dark of apple- 
jelly and damson cheese: in all these things Christmas 25 
was as it had always been since Tom could remember; 
it was only distinguished, if by anything, by superior 
sliding and snowballs. 



JOHN RUSKIN^ 

WORK° 

It is physically impossible for a well-educated, intel- 
lectual, or brave man to make money the chief object of 
his thoughts ; as physically impossible as it is for him 
to make his dinner the principal object of them. All 
s healthy people like their dinners, but their dinner is not 
the main object of their lives. So all healthily minded 
people like making money — ought to like it, and to en- 
joy the sensation of winning it; but the main object of 
their life is not money ; it is something better than money. 

lo A good soldier, for instance, mainly wishes to do his 
fighting well. He is glad of his pay — very properly 
so, and justly grumbles when you keep him ten years 
without it ; still, his main notion of life is to win battles, 
not to be paid for winning them. 

15 So of doctors. They like fees no doubt — ought to 
like them; yet if they are brave and well educated, the 
entire object of their Hves is not fees. They, on the 
whole, desire to cure the sick; and — if they are good 
doctors, and the choice were fairly put to them — would 

20 rather cure their patient and lose their fee than kill him 

and get it. And so with all other brave and rightly trained 

men ; their work is first, their fee second ; very important ' 

always, but still second. 

But in every nation, as I said, there are a vast class 

25 who are cowardly, and more or less stupid. And with 
these people, just as certainly the fee is first and the work 
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second, as with brave people the work is first and the fee 
second. 

And this is no small distinction. It is the whole dis- 
tinction in a man. You cannot serve two masters ; you 
must serve one or other. If your work is first with you, s 
and yom* fee second, work is your master. 

Observe then, all wise work is mainly threefold in char- 
acter. It is honest, useful, and cheerful. I hardly know 
anything more strange than that you recognize honesty 
in play, and you do not in work. In your lightest games lo 
you have always some one to see what you call "fair 
play." In boxing, you must hit fair; in racing, start 
fair. Your watchword is fair play; your hatred, foul 
play. Did it ever strike you that you wanted another 
watchword also, fair work, and another hatred also, foul is 
work? 

PINE TREES 

The pine is trained to need nothing and to endure 
everything. Tall or short, it will be straight. Small 
or large, it will be round. It may be permitted to the 
soft, lowland trees that they should make themselves 20 
gay with the show of blossom and glad with pretty chari- 
ties of fruitfulness. We builders with the sword have 
harder work to do for man, and must do it in close-set 
troops. 

To stay the shding of the mountain snows, which would 25 
bury him ; to hold in divided drops, at our sword points, 
the rain, which would sweep away him and his treasure 
fields ; to nurse in shade among our brown, fallen leaves 
the tricklings that feed the brooks in drought; to give 
massive shield against the winter wind, which shrieks 30 
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through the bare branches of the plain, — such service 
must we do him steadfastly while we live. 

Our bodies also are at his service ; softer than the bodies 
of other trees, though our service is harder than theirs. 

5 Let him take them as he pleases for his houses and ships. 
So ^Iso it may be well for these timid, lowland trees to 
tremble with all their leaves, or turn their paleness to the 
sky, if but a rush of rain passes by them; or to let fall 
their leaves at last, sick and sere. But we pines must 

lo live amidst the wrath of clouds. 

We only wave our branches to and fro when the storm 
pleads with us, as men toss their arms in a dream. 

And, finally, these weak, lowland trees may struggle 
fondly for the last remnant of life, and send up feeble 

IS saphngs again from their roots when they are cut down. 
But we builders with the sword perish boldly ; our dying 
shall be perfect and solemn, as our warring; we give up 
our lives without reluctance, and forever. 

I wish the reader to fix his attention for a moment on 

20 these two great characters of the pine, its straightness 
and rounded perfectness; both wonderful, and in their 
issue lovely. I say first its straightness. Because we see it 
in the wildest scenery, we are apt to remember only as 
examples of it those which have been disturbed by violent 

25 accident or disease. 

Of course such instances are frequent. The soil of 
the pine is subject to continual change; perhaps the 
rock in which it is rooted splits in frost and falls for- 
ward, throwing the yoimg stems aslope, or the whole 

30 mass of earth around it is undermined by rain, or a huge 
boulder falls on its stem from above, and forces it for 
twenty years to grow with weight of several tons leaning 
on its side. 
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Nevertheless this is not the truest or universal expres- 
sion of the pine's character. The pine rises in serene 
resistance, self-contained; nor can I ever without awe 
stay long under a great Alpine cliff, looking up to its great 
companies of pine. 5 

You cannot reach them ; those trees never heard human 
voice ; they are far above all sound but that of the winds. 
No foot ever stirred fallen leaf of theirs. 

Then note, farther, their perfectness. The pine stands 
compact, hke one of its own cones, slightly curved on its lo 
sides, and instead of being wild in its expression, forms 
the softest of all forest scenery. For other trees show 
their trunks and twisting boughs; but the pine, growing 
either in luxuriant mass or in happy isolation, allows no 
bough to be seen. Lowland forests arch overhead and is 
checker the ground with darkness ; but the pine, growing 
in scattered groups, leaves the glades between emerald 
bright. Its gloom is all its own; narrowing to the sky, 
it lets the sunshine strike down to the dew. 

Arid then I want you to notice in the pine its exquisite 20 
fineness. Other trees rise against the sky in dots and 
knots, but this in fringes. 

You never see the edges of it, so subtle are they; and 
for this reason it alone of trees, so far as I know, is capable 
of the fiery changes noticed by Shakespeare. 25 

When the sun rises behind a ridge crested with pine, 
provided the ridge be at a distance of about two miles, 
and seen clear, all the trees for about three or four degrees 
on each side of the sun become trees of light, seen in clear 
flame against the darker sky, and dazzling as the sun 30 
itself. 

I thought at first this was owing to the actual lustre ' 
of the leaves ; but I believe now it is caused by the cloud- 
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dew upon them, every minutest leaf carrying its diamond. 
It seems as if these trees, living always among the clouds, 
had caught part of their glory from them. 



COLOR IN NATURE 

Not long ago I was slowly descending the carriage road 

5 after you leave Albano. It had been wild weather when 
I left Rome, and all across the Campagna the clouds were 
sweeping in sulphurous blue, with a clap of thunder or 
two, and breaking gleams of sun along the Claudian 
aqueduct, lighting up its arches hke the bridge of chaos. 

10 But as I climbed the long slope of the Alban mount, the 
storm swept finally to the north, and the noble outline 
of the domes of Albano and the graceful darkness of its 
ilex grove rose against pure streaks of alternate blue and 
amber, the upper sky gradually flushing through the last 

15 fragments of rain-cloud, in deep palpitating azure,^ half 
ether and half dew. The noon-day sun came slanting 
down the rocky slopes of La Riccia, and its masses of 
entangled and tall fohage, whose autumnal tints were 
mixed with the wet verdure of a thousand evergreens, 

2owere penetrated with it as with rain. I cannot call it 
color, it was conflagration. Purple, and crimson and 
scarlet, like the curtains of God's tabernacle, the rejoicing 
trees sank into the valley in showers of light, every sepa- 
rate leaf quivering with buoyant and burning life ; each, 

25 as it turned to reflect or to transmit the sunbeam, first 
a torch and then an emerald. Far up into the recesses 
of the valley, the green vistas, arched like the hollows of 
mighty waves of some crystalline sea, with the arbutus 
flowers, dashed along their flanks for foam, and silver 
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flakes of orange spray tossed into the air around them, 
breaking over the gray walls of rock into a thousand sepa- 
rate stars, fading and kindling alternately as the weak wind 
1 lifted and let them fall. Every blade of grass .burned 
like the golden floor of heaven, opening in sudden gleams 5 
as the foliage broke and closed above it, as sheet lightning 
opens in a cloud at sunset the motionless masses of dark 
rock — dark, though flushed with scarlet lichen, casting 
their quiet shadows across its restless radiance, the foun- 
tain underneath them filling its marble hollow with blue 10 
mist and fitful sound, and, over all, — the multitudinous 
bars of amber and rose, the sacred clouds that have no 
darkness, and only exist to illumine, were seen in intervals 
between the solenm and orbed repose of the stone pines, 
passing to lose themselves in the last, white, bhnding lustre 15 
of the measureless line where the Campagna melted into 
the blaze of the sea. . . . 



CHARLES KINGSLEY° 

THE THREE FISHERS 

Three fishers went sailing away to the West, 

- Away to the West as the sun went down ; 

Each thought on the woman who loved him the best, 

And the children stood watching them out of the town ; 
5 For men must work and women must weep, 
And there's little to earn and many to keep, 

Though the harbor bar be moaning. 

Three wives sat up in the lighthouse tower. 
And they trimmed the lamps as the sun went down ; 
lo They looked at the squall and they looked at the shower. 
And the night-rack came rolling up ragged and brown ; 

But men must work and women must weep, 

Though storms be sudden and waters deep. 
And the harbor bar be moaning. 

15 Three corpses lay out on the shining sand, 

In the morning gleam as the tide went down. 
And the women are weeping and wringing then- hands 

For those who will never come home to the town ; 
For men must work and women must weep, 
20 And the sooner it's over the sooner to sleep. 
And good-by to the bar and its moaning. 



BIDEFORD AND THE MEN OF DEVON 

All who have travelled through the delicious scenery 
of North Devon must needs know the little white town of 
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Bideford, which slopes upwards from its broad tide-river 
paved with yellow sands, and many-arched old bridge 
where salmon wait for Autunm floods, toward the pleasant 
upland on the west. Above the town the hills close in, 
cushioned with deep oak woods, through which juts here 5 
and there a crag of fern-fringed slate ; below they lower, 
and open more and more in softly-rounded knolls, and 
fertile squares of red and green, till they sink into the 
wide expanse of hazy flats, rich salt marches, and rolling 
sand-hills, where Torridge joins her sister Taw, and both 10 
together flow quietly toward the broad surges of the bar, 
and the everlasting thunder of the long Atlantic swell. 
Pleasantly the old town stands there, beneath its soft 
Italian sky, fanned day and night by the fresh ocean breeze, 
which forbids alike the keen winter frosts, and the fierce 15 
thunder heats of the midland ; and pleasantly it has stood 
there for now, perhaps, eight hundred years since the 
first Grenvil, cousin of the Conqueror, returning from the 
conquest of South Wales, drew round him trusty Saxon 
serfs, and free Norse rovers with their golden curls, and 20 
dark Silurian Britons from the Swansea shore, and all 
the mingled blood which still gives to the seaward folk 
of the next county their strength and intellect, and, even 
in these levelling days, their peculiar beauty of face and 
form. 25 

But at the time whereof I write, Bideford was not merely 
a pleasant country town, whose quay was haunted by a 
few coasting craft. It was one of the chief ports of Eng- 
land; it furnished seven ships to fight the Armada; 
even more than a century afterwards, say the chron-30 
iclers, "it sent more vessels to the northern trade, than 
any port in England, saving (strange juxtaposition !) 
London and Topsham," and was the centre of -a local 
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civilization and enterprise, small perhaps compared with 

the vast efforts of the present day : but who dare despise 

the day of small things, if it has proved to be the dawn of 

, mighty ones? And it is to the sea-life and labor of 

5 Bideford and Dartmouth and Topsham, and Plymouth 

(then a petty place), and many another little western 

town, that England owes the foundation of her naval and 

commercial glory. It was the men of Devon, the Drakes 

and Hawkins', Gilberts and Raleighs, Grenviles and Oxen- 

lohams, and a host more of "forgotten worthies," whom we 

shall learn one day to honor as they deserve, to whom 

she owes her commerce, her colonies, her very existence. 



AT THE DEVIL'S LIMEKILN 

So on they went to the point, where the cyclopean 
wall of granite cliff, which forms the western side of Lundy, 

IS ends sheer in a precipice of some three himdred feet, topped 
by a pile of snow-white rock, bespangled with golden 
Hchens. As they approached, a raven, who sat upon the 
topmost stone, black against the bright blue sky, flapped 
lazily away, and sank down the abysses of the cliff, as if 

20 he scented the corpses underneath the surge. Below 
them from the gull-rock rose a thousand birds and filled 
the air with sound; the choughs cackled, the hacklets 
wailed, the great black-backs laughed querulous defiance 
at the intruders, and a single falcon, with an angry bark» 

25 dashed out from beneath their feet, and hung poised aloft 
watching the sea fowl which swung slowly round and round 
below, t I 
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It -WSE a glorious sight upon a glorious day. To the 
northward the glens rushed down toward the cliff, crowned 
with gray crags, and carpeted with purple heather and 
green fern ; and from their feet stretched away to the 
westward the sapphire rollers of the vast Atlantic, crowned s 
with a thousand crests of flying foam. On their left 
hand, some ten miles to the south, stood out against the 
sky the purple wall of Hartland cliffs, sinking lower and 
lower, as they trended away to the southward along the 
lonely iron-bound shores of Cornwall, until they faded, lo 
dim and blue, into the blue horizon, forty miles away. 

The sky was flecked with clouda, which rushed toward 
them fast upon the roaring south-west wind; and the 
warm ocean breeze swept up the cliffs, and whistled 
through the heather bells, and howled in cranny and in 15 
crag, 

"Till the pillars and clefts of the granite 
Rang like a God-swept lyre," 

while Amyas, a proud smile upon his lips, stood breasting 
that genial stream of airj' wine with swelling nostrils and 20 
fast heaving chest, and seemed to drink in life from every 
gust. All three were silent for a while ; and Jack and 
Gary, gazing downward with delight upon the glory and 
the grandeur of the sight, forgot for a while that their 
companion saw it not. Yet when they started sadly, n 
and looked into hia face, did he not see it? So wiH" "-'' 
eager were his eyes, so bright and calm his face, ths 
fancied for an instant that he was once more even ai 



WALT WHITMAN^ 

O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN I 

Captain ! my Captain ! our fearful trip is done 

The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is 

won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting. 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and 
daring ; 
But O heart ! heart ! heart ! 
the bleeding drops of red ! 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 



Captain ! my Captain ! rise up and hear the bells ; 
10 Rise up — for you the flag is flung — for you the bugle 
trills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths — for you the 

shores acrowding. 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces 
turning ; 
Here, Captain ! dear father ! 
i This arm beneath your head ! 

IS It is some dream that on the deck 

' ,-. VouVe fallen cold and dead. 
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My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will ; 
The ship is anchored safe and somid, its voyage closed 

and done. 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won ; 
Exult, shores ! and ring, O bells I 5 

But I, with mournful tread, 
WaJk the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 






JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL" 

THE POETRY OF KEATS 

The poems of Keats mark an epoch in English poetry ; 
for, however often we may find traces of it in others, in 
them found its most unconscious expression that reaction 
against the barrel-organ style which had been reigning 

5 by a kind of sleepy divine right for half a century. The 
lowest point was indicated when there was such an utter 
confounding of the common and the uncommon sense 
that Dr. Johnson wrote verse and Burke prose. The 
most profound gospel of criticism was, that nothing was 

i<*good poetry that could not be translated into good prose, 
as if one should say that the test of sufficient moonlight 
was that tdlow-candles could be made of it. We find 
Keats at first going to the other extreme, and endeavoring 
to extract green cucumbers from the rays of tallow; but 

15 we see also incontestable proof of the greatness and purity 
of his poetic gift in the constant return toward equihb- 
rium and repose in his later poems. And it is a repose 
always lofty and clear-aired, like that of the eagle balanced 
in incommunicable sunshine. In him a vigorous imder- 

^o standing developed itself in equal measure with the divine 
faculty ; thought emancipated itself from expression with- 
out becoming in turn its tyrant ; and music and meaning 
floated together, accordant as swan and shadow, on the 
smooth element of his verse. Without losing its sensuous- 

-5 ness, his poetry refined itself and grew more inward, and 
the sensational was elevated into the typical by the con- 
trol of that finer sense which underhes the senses and is 
the spirit of them. 
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THE SHEPHERD OF KING ADMETUS 

There came a youth upon the earth, 

Some thousand years ago, 
Whose slender hands were nothing worth, 
Whether to plough, or reap, or sow. 

Upon an empty tortoise-shell 5 

He stretched some chords, and drew 
Music that made men's bosoms swell 
Fearless, or brimmed their eyes with dew. 

Then King Admetus, one who had 

Pure taste by right divine, ic 

Decreed his singing not too bad 
To hear between the cups of wine : 

And so, well pleased with being soothed 

Into a sweet half-slepp, 
Three times his kingly beard he smoothed, 15 

And made him viceroy o'er his sheep. 

His words were simple words enough, 

And yet he used them so. 
That what in other mouths was rough 
In his seemed musical and low. 



20 



Men called him but a shiftless youth, 

In whom no good they saw ; 
And yet, unwittingly, in truth. 
They made his careless words their law. 
Q 
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They knew not how he learned at all, 

For idly, hour by hour. 
He sat and watched the dead leaves fall, 
Or mused upon a common flower. 

s It seemed the loveliness of things 

Did teach him all their use. 
For, in mere weeds, and stones, and springs, 
He found a healing power profuse. 

Men granted that his speech was wise, 
10 But, when a glance they caught 

Of his slim grace and woman's eyes. 
They laughed, and called him good-for-naught. 

Yet after he was dead and gone. 
And e'en hifi memory dim, 
IS Earth seemed more sweet to hve upon, 

More full of love, because of him. 

And day by day more holy grew 
Each spot where he had trod. 
Till after-poets only knew 
20 Their first-born brother as a god. 



MATTHEW ARNOLD^ 

DOVER BEACH 

The sea is calm to-night. 

The tide is full, the moon lies fair 

Upon the straits ; — on the French coast the light 

Gleams and is gone ; the cliffs of England stand, 

Glimmering and vast, out in the tranquil bay. s 

Come to the window, sweet is the night-air I 

Only, from the long line of spray 

Where the sea meets the moon-blanch'd sand, 

Listen ! you hear the grating roar 

Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling, lo 

At their return, up the high strand, 

Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 

With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 

The eternal note of sadness in. 

Sophocles long ago x5 

Heard it on the ^gean, and it brought 

Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 

Of human misery ; we 

Find also in the sound a thought. 

Hearing it by this distant northern sea. 20 

The sea of faith 

Was once, too, at the full, and round earth's shore 
Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furFd. 
But now I only hear 

Its melancholy, long, withdrawing roar 25 
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Retreating, to the breath 

Of the night-wind, down the vast edges drear 

And naked shingles of the world. 

Ah, love, let us be true 

5 To one another ! for the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
So various, so beautiful, so new. 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pam ; 

10 And we are here as on a darkhng plain 

Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies cla^h by night. 

THE RIVER OXUS 

But the majestic river floated on, 

Out of the mist and hum of that low land, 

15 Into the frosty starlight, and there moved. 

Rejoicing, through the hush'd Chorasmian waste, 
Under the solitary moon ; — he flowed 
Right for the polar star, past Orgunje, 
Brimming, and bright, and large ; then sands begin 

2o To hem his watery march, and dam his streams, 
And spUt his currents ; that for many a league 
The shorn and parcelled Oxus strains along 
Through beds of sand and matted rushy isles — 
Oxus, forgetting the bright speed he had 

25 In the high mountain-cradle in Pamere, 
A f oird circuitous wanderer — till at last 
The longM-for dash of waves is heard, and wide 
His luminous home of waters opens, bright 
And tranquil, from whose floor the new-bathed stars 

30 Emerge, and shine upon the Aral Sea. 
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EMERSON AND FRANKLIN 

Happiness in labor, righteousness, and veracity; in 
all the life of the spirit; happiness and eternal hope; — 
that was Emerson's gospel. I hear it said that Emerson 
^was too sanguine ; that the actual generation in America 
is not turning out so well as he expected. Very Ukelys 
he was too sanguine as to the near future ; in this country 
it is difficult not to be too sanguine. Very possibly the 
present generation may prove unworthy of his high hopes ; 
even several generations succeeding this may prove un- 
worthy of them. But by his conviction that in the hfe lo 
of the spirit is happiness, and by his hope that this Ufe of 
the spirit will come more and more to be sanely under- 
stood, and to prevail, and to work for happiness, — by 
this conviction and hope Emerson was great, and he will 
surely prove in the end to have been right in them. In is 
this country it is difficult, as I said, not to be sanguine. 
Very many of your writers are over-sanguine, and on the 
wrong grounds. But you have two men who in what 
they have written show their sanguineness in a line where 
courage and hope are just, where they- are also infinitely 20 
important, but where they are not easy. These two men 
are Franklin and Emerson. These two are, I think, the 
most distinctively and honorably American of your 
writers ; they are the most original and the most valuable. 
Wise men everywhere know that we must keep up our 25 
courage and hope ; they know that hope is, as Wordsworth 
well says, — 

**The paramount duty which Heaven lays, 
For its own honor, on man's suffering heart." 
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But the very word duly points to an effort and a struggle 
to maintain our hope unbroken. Franklin and Emerson 
maintained theirs with a convincing ease, an inspiring 
joy. Franklin's confidence in the happiness with which 
5 industry, honesty, and economy will crown the hfe of this 
work-day world, is such that he runs over with felicity. 
With a like felicity does Emerson run over, when he con- 
templates the happiness eternally attached to the true 
life in the spirit. You cannot prize him too much, nor 

loheed him too dihgently. He has lessons for both the 
branches of our race. I figure him to my mind as visible 
upon earth still, as still standing here by Boston .Bay, or 
at his own Concord, in his habit as he lived, but of height- 
ened stature and shining feature, with one hand stretched 

IS out towards the East, to our laden and laboring England ; 
the other towards the ever growing West, to his own 
dearly loved America, — "great, intelligent, sensual, avari- 
cious America." To us he shows for guidance his lucid 
freedom, his cheerfulness and hope; to you his dignity, 

20 delicacy, serenity, elevation. 



THOMAS HUGHES^ 

TOM BROWN'S VISIT TO DR. ARNOLD'S TOMB 

There was no flag flying on the round tower; the 
school-house windows were all shuttered up; and when 
the flag went up again, and the shutters came down, it 
would be to welcome a stranger. All that was left on 
earth of* him whom he had honored was lying cold and s 
still under the chapel floor. He would go in and see the 
place once more, and then leave it once for all. New 
men and new methods might do for other people; let 
those who would worship the rising star, he, at least, 
would be faithful to the sim which had set. And so he lo 
got up, and walked to the chapel door and unlocked it, 
fancying himself the only mourner in all the broad land, 
and feeding on his own selfish sorrow. 

He passed through the vestibule, and then paused for 
a moment to glance over the empty benches. His heart is 
was still proud and high, and he walked up to the seat 
which he had last occupied as a sixth-form boy, and sat 
himself down there to collect his thoughts. 

And, truth to tell, they needed collecting and setting 
in order not a httle. The memories of eight years were 20 
all dancing through his brain and carrying him about 
whither they would ; while, beneath them all, his heart 
was throbbing with the dull sense of a loss that could 
never be made up to him. 

The rays of the evening sim came solemnly through the 25 
painted windows above his head, and fell in gorgeous 
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colors on the opposite wall, and the perfect stillness soothed 
his spirit by Uttle and httle. And he turned to the pulpit, 
and looked at it, and then, leaning forward, with his head 
on his hands, groaned aloud. "If he could only have 
5 seen the doctor again for five minutes ; have told him all 
that was in his heart, what he owed to him, how he loved 
and reverenced him, and would, by God's help, follow 
his steps in life and death, he could have borne it all with- 
out a murmur. But that he should have gone away for- 

loever without knowing it all, was too much to bear." 
"But am I sure that he does not know it all?" The 
thought made him start. "May he not even, now be 
near me, in this very chapel? If he be, am I sorrowing 
as he would have me sorrow — as I should wish to have 

IS sorrowed when I shall meet him again?" 

He raised himself up and looked round, and, after a 
minute, rose and walked humbly down to the lowest 
bench, and sat down on the very seat which he had occu- 
pied on his first Sunday at Rugby. And then the old 

20 memories rushed back again, but softened and subdued, 
and soothing him, as he let himself be carried away by 
them. And he looked up at the great painted window 
above the altar, and remembered how, when a httle boy, 
he used to try not to look through it at the elm trees and 

25 the rooks, before the painted glass came, and the letter 
he wrote home for money to give to it. And there, down 
below, was the very name of the boy who sat on his right 
hand on that first day, scratched rudely in the oak panel- 
hng. 

30 And then came the thought of aU his old school-fellows ; 
and form after form of boys, nobler, and braver, and purer 
than he, rose up and seemed to rebuke him. Could he 
not think of them, and what they had felt and were feel- 
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ing — they who had honored and loved from the first 
the man whom he had taken years to know and love? 
Could he not thmk of those yet dearer to him who were 
gone, who bore his name and shared his blood, and were 
now without a husband or a father? Then the griefs 
which he began to share with others became gentle and 
holy, and he rose up once more, and walked up the steps 
to the altar, and, while the tears flowed freely down his 
cheeks, knelt down humbly and hopefully, to lay down 
there his share of a burden which had proved itself too lo 
heavy for him to bear in his own strength. 

Here let us leave him — where better could we leave 
him, than at the altar, before which he had first caught a 
glimpse of the glory of his birthright, and felt the drawing 
of the bond which hnks all living souls together in one is 
brotherhood? — at the grave beneath the altar of him 
who had opened his eyes to see that glory, and softened 
his heart till it could feel that bond. 



GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS ° 

THE DUTY OF THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR 

Do you ask me our duty as scholars? Gentlemen, 
thought, which the scholar represents, is life and liberty. 
There is no intellectual or moral life without liberty. 
Therefore, as a man must breathe and see before he can 

S study, the scholar must have liberty, first of all ; and as 
the American scholar is a man and has a voice in his own 
government, so his interest in poUtical affairs must pre- 
cede all others. He must build his house before he can 
live in it. He must be a perpetual inspiration of freedom 

loin politics. He must recognize that the intelligent exer- 
cise of political rights which is a privilege in a monarchy, 
is a duty in a republic. If it clash with his ease, his re- 
tirement, his taste, his study, let it clash, but let him do 
his duty. The course of events is incessant, and when 

IS the good deed is slighted, the bad deed is done. 

Young scholars, young Americans, young men, we are 
all called upon to do a great duty. Nobody is released 
from it. It is a work to be done by hard strokes, and 
everywhere. I see a rising enthusiasm, but enthusiasm 

20 is not an election ; and I hear cheers from the heart, but 
cheers are not votes. Every man must labor with his 
neighbor — in the street, at the plough, at the bench, 
early and late, at home and abroad. Generally we are 
concerned, in elections, with the measures of government. 

25 This time it is with the essential principle of government 
itself. Therefore there must be no doubt about our leader. 
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He must not prevaricate, or stand in the fog, or use terms 
to court popular favor, which every demagogue and 
traitor has always used. If he says he favors the interest 
of the whole country, let him frankly say whether he thinks 
the interest of the whole country demands the extension s 
of slavery. If he declares for the Union, let him say 
whether he means a Union for freedom or for slavery. 
If he swear by the Constitution, let him state, so that the 
humblest free laborer can hear and understand, whether 
he beheves the Constitution means to prefer slave labor lo 
to free labor in the national representation of the Terri- 
tories. Ask him as an honest man, in a great crisis, if he 
be for the Union, the Constitution, and slavery extension, 
or for ^^ Liberty and union, now and forever, one and 
inseparable." 15 

Scholars, you would like to loiter in the pleasant paths 
of study. Every man loves his ease — loves to please 
his taste. But into how many homes along this lovely 
valley came the news of Lexington and Bunker Hill eighty 
years ago ; and young men like us, studious, fond of lei- 20 
sure, young lovers, young husbands, young brothers, and 
sons, knew that they must forsake the wooded hillside, 
the river meadows golden with harvest, the twilight walk 
along the river, the summer Sunday in the old church, 
parents, wife, child, mistress, and go away to uncertain 25 
war. Putnam heard the call at his plough, and turned 
to go without waiting. Wooster heard it and obeyed. ' 

Not less lovely in those days was this peaceful valley, 
not less soft this summer air. Life was as dear, and love 
as beautiful, to those yoimg men as to us who stand upon 30 
their graves. But because they were so dear and beauti- 
ful those men went out, bravely to fight for them and 
fall. Through these very streets they marched, who 
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never returned. They fell and were buried; but they 
can never die. Not sweeter are the flowers that make 
your valley fair, not greener are the pines that give your 
river its name, than the memory of the brave men who 

s died for freedom. And yet no victim of those days, sleep- 
ing under the green sod of Connecticut, is more truly a 
martyr of Liberty than every murdered man whose bones 
lie bleaching in the smnmer sun upon the silent plains 
of Kansas. 

10 Gentlemen, while we read history, we make history. 
Because our fathers fought in this great cause, we must 
not hope to escape fighting. Because two thousand years 
ago Leonidas stood against Xerxes, we must not suppose 
that Xerxes was slain, nor, thank God ! that Leonidas 

IS is not immortal. Every great crisis of human history is 
a pass of Thermopylae, and there is always a Leonidas 
and his three hundred to die in it, if they cannot conquer. 
And so long as Liberty has one martyr, so long as one 
drop of blood is poured out for her, so long from that 

20 single drop of bloody sweat of the agony of humanity 
shall spring hosts as countless as the forest leaves and 
mighty as the sea. 

Brothers ! the call has come upon us. I bring it to 
you in these calm retreats. I summon you to the great 

25 fight of Freedom. I call upon you to say with your 
voices, whenever the occasion offers, and with your votes 
jwrhen the day comes, that upon these fertile fields of Kan- 
sas, in the very heart of the continent, the upas-tree of 
slavery, dripping death-dews upon national prosperity 

30 and upon free labor, shall never be planted. I call upon 
you to plant there the pabn of peace, the vine and the olive 
of a Christian civilization. I call upon you to determine 
whether this great experiment of human freedom, which 
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has been the acom of despotism, shall, by its failure, be 
also our sin and shame. I call upon you to defend the 
hope of the world. 

The voice of our brothers who are bleeding, no less than 
of our fathers who bled, sumnions us to this battle. Shall; 
the children of unborn generations, clustering over that 
vast western empire, rise up and call us blessed or cursed ? 
Here are our Marathon and Lexington; here are our 
heroic fields. The hearts of all good men beat with ua. 
The fight is fierce — ihe issue is with God. But God ism 
good. 



FRANCIS PARKMAN^ 

THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

Nature has stamped the Indian with a hard and stem 
physiognomy. Ambition, revenge, envy, jealousy, are 
his ruhng passions; and his cold temperament is little 
exposed to those effeminate vices which are the bane of 

5 milder races. With him revenge is an overpowering 
instinct; nay, more, it is a point of honor and a duty. 
His pride sets all language at defiance. He loathes the 
thought of coercion ; and few of his race have ever stooped 
to discharge a menial office. A wild love of liberty, an 

10 utter intolerance of control, lie at the basis of his charac- 
ter, and fire his whole existence. Yet, in spite of his 
haughty independence, he is a devout hero-worshiper; 
and high achievement in war or policy touches a chord 
to which his nature never fails to respond. He looks 

IS up with admiring reverence to the sages and heroes of 
his tribe ; and it is this principle, joined to the respect for 
age springing from the patriarchal element in his social 
system, which, beyond aU others, contributes union and 
harmony to the erratic members of an Indian community. 

20 With him the love of glory kindles into a burning passion ; 
and to allay its cravings, he will dare cold and famine, 
fire, tempest, torture, and death itself. 

These generous traits are overcast by much that is 
dark, cold, and sinister, by sleepless distrust, and rankUng 

25 jealousy. Treacherous himself, he is always suspicious 
of treachery in others. Brave as he is, — and few of 
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mankind are braver, — he will vent his passion by a 
secret stab rather than by an open blow. His warfare 
is full of ambuscade and stratagem ; and he never rushes 
into battle with that joyous self-abandonment, with which 
the warriors of the Gothic races flung themselves into the 5 
ranks of their enemies. In his feats and his drinking 
bouts we find none of that robust and full-toned mirth, 
which reigned at the rude carousals of our barbaric an- 
cestry. He is never jovial in his cups, and maudhn sorrow 
or maniacal rage is the sole result of his potations. lo 

Over all emotion he throws the veil of an iron self-con- 
trol, originating in a peculiar form of pride, and fostered 
by rigorous discipHne from childhood upward. He is 
trained to conceal passion, and not to subdue it. The 
inscrutable warrior is aptly imaged by the hackneyed 15 
figure of a volcano covered with snow; and no man can 
say when or where the wild-fire will burst forth. This 
shallow self-mastery serves to give dignity to public de- 
liberation, and harmony to social fife. WrangUng and 
quarrel are strangers to an Indian dwelling ; and while 20 
an assembly of the ancient Gauls was garrulous as a con- 
vocation of magpieSj a Roman senate might have taken a 
lesson from the grave solemnity of an Indian council. 
In the midst of his family and friends, he hides affections, 
by nature none of the most tender, under a mask of icy 25: 
coldness; and in the torturing fires of his enemy, the 
haughty sufferer maintains to the last his look of grim 
defiance. 



BAYARD TAYLORS 

THE SONG OF THE CAMP 

"Give us a song !" the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 

S The dark Redan, in silent scoff. 

Lay, grim and threatening, under ; 
And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 

There was a pause. A guardsman said : 
lo "We storm the forts to-morrow; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow." 

They lay along the battery^s side. 
Below the smoking cannon ; 
IS Brave hearts, from Severn and from Clyde, 

And from the banks of Shannon. 

They sang of love, and not of fame ; 

Forgot was Britain's glory : 
Each heart recalled a different name, 
20 But all sang "Annie Laurie." 

Voice after voice caught up the song, 
Until its tender passion 
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Rose like an anthem, rich and strong, — 
Their battle-eve confession. 

Dear girl, her name he dared not speak. 

But, as the song grew louder, 
Something upon the soldier's cheek s 

Washed ofiF the stains of powder. 

Beyond the darkening ocean burned 

The bloody simset's embers, 
While the Crimean valleys learned 

How Enghsh love remembers. lo 

And once again a fire of hell 

Rained on the Russian quarters, 
With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 

And bellowing of the mortars ! 

And Irish Nora's eyes are dim 15 

For a singer, dumb and gory ; 
And English Mary mourns for him 

Who sang of "Annie Laurie." 

Sleep, soldiers ! still in honored rest 

Your truth and valor wearing : 20 

The bravest are the tenderest, — 

The loving are the daring. 



A 



DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI 

THE BLESSED DAMOZEL 

The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of heaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even ; 
5 She had three lilies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary's gift, 
lo For service meetly worn ; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow hke ripe corn. 

Herseemed she scarce had been a day 

One of God's choristers ; 
IS The wonder was not yet quite gone 

From that still look of hers ; 
Albeit, to them she left, her day 

Had counted as ten years. 

(To one, it is ten years of years. 
20 ... Yet now, and in this place, 

Surely she leaned o'er me — her hair 

Fell all about my face . . . 
Nothing : the autumn-fall of leaves. 
The whole year sets apace.) 
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It was the rampart of God's house 

That she was standing on ; 
By God built over the sheer depth 

The which is Space begun ; 
So high, that looking downward thence 5 

She scarce could see the sun. 

It lies in Heaven, across the flood 

Of ether, as a bridge. 
Beneath, the tides of day and night 

With flame and darkness ridge xo 

The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 

Around her, lovers, newly met 

*Mid deathless love's acclaims, 
Spoke evermore among themselves 25 

Their heart-remembered names ; 
And the souls mounting up to God 

Went by her like thin flames. 

And still she bowed herself and stooped 

Out of the circHng charm ; 30 

Until her bosom must have made 

The bar she leaned on warm 
And the lilies lay as if asleep 

Along her bended arm. 

From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 25 

Time like a pulse shake fierce 
Through aU the worlds. Her gaze still strove 

Within the gulf to pierce 
Its path ; and now she spoke as when 

The stars sang in their spheres. 30 
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The sun was gone now ; the curled moon 

Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf ; and now 

She spoke through the still weather. 
S Her voice was like the voice the stars 

Had when they sang together. 

(Ah sweet ! Even now, in that bird's song, 

Strove not her accents there, 
Fain to be barkened ? When those bells 
lo Possessed the mid-day air, 

Strove not her steps to reach my side 

Down aU the echoing stair ?) 

"I wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come," she said. 
IS "Have I not prayed in Heaven ? — on earth. 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray'd ? 
Are not two prayers a perfect strength ? 
And shall I feel afraid ? 

"When round his head the aureole clings, 
20 And he is clothed in white, 

I'll take his hand and go with him 

To the deep wells of hght ; 
As unto a stream we will step down, 

And bathe there in God's sight. 

25 "We two will stand beside that shrine. 
Occult, withheld, untrod. 
Whose lamps are stirred continually 

With prayer sent up to God ; 
And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
30 Each Uke a little cloud. 
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"We two will lie i' the shadow of 

That Uving mystic tree 
Within whose secret growth the Dove 

Is sometimes felt to be, 
While every leaf that His plimies touch s 

Saith his name audibly. 

" And I myself will teach to him, 

I myself, lying so, 
The songs I sing here ; which his voice 

Shall pause in, hushed and slow, lo 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 

Or some new thing to know." 

(Alas ! we two, we two, thou say'st I 

Yea, one wast thou with me 
That once of old. But shall God lift 15 

To endless imity 
The soul whose likeness with thy soul 

Was but its love for thee ?) 

"We two," she said, "will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 20 

With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 

"Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 25 

And foreheads garlanded ; 
Into the fine cloth white like flame 

Weaving the golden thread. 
To fashion the birth-robes for them 

Who are just bom, being dead. 30 
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"He shall fear, haply, and be dumb : 

Then will I lay my cheek 
To his, and tell about our love, 

Not once abashed or weak : 
s And the dear Mother will approve 

My pride, and let me speak. 

"Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him, round whom all souls 

Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
^® Bowed with their aureoles : 

And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 

" There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me : — 
IS Only to live as once on earth 
With Love, — only to be. 

As then awhile, forever now 
Together, I and he." 

She gazed and listened and then said, 
20 Less sad of speech than mild, — 

"All this is when he comes." She ceased. 

The Ught thrilled towards her, fill'd 
With angels in strong level flight. 

Her eyes prayed, and she smiFd. 

^5 (I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres : 
And then she cast her arms along 

The golden barriers. 
And laid her face between her hands, 
30 And wept. (I heard her tears.) 



WILLIAM MORRIS ° 

SHAMEFUL DEATH 

There were four of us about that bed ; 

The mass-priest knelt at the side, 
I and his mother stood at the head, 

Over his feet lay the bride ; 
We were quite sure that he was dead, $ 

Though his eyes were open wide. 

He did not die in the night, 

He did not die in the day, 
But in the morning twihght 

His spirit passed away ; lo 

When ^either sun nor moon was bright. 

And the trees were merely gray. 

He was not slain with the sword, 

Knight's axe, or the knightly spear, 
Yet spoke he never a word ^^ 

After he came in here ; . 
I cut away the cord 

From the neck of my brother dear. 

He did not strike one blow. 

For the recreants came behind, 20 

In a place where the hornbeams grow, 

A path right hard to find, 
For the hornbeam boughs swing so 

That the twilight makes it blind. 
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They lighted a great torch then, 
When his arms were pinioned fast ; 

Sir John, the Knight of the Fen, 
Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast, 
5 With knights threescore and ten, 
Hung brave Sir Hugh at last. 

I am threescore and ten, 

And my hair is aU turned gray, 
But I met Sir John of the Fen 
lo Long ago on a summer day. 

And am glad to think of the moment when 

I took his life away. 

I am threescore and ten. 
And my strength is mostly passed, 
IS But long ago I and my men. 
When the sky was overcast. 

And the smoke rolled over the reeds of the fen. 
Slew Sir Guy of the Dolorous Blast. 

And now, knights, all of you, 
20 I pray you, pray for Sir Hugh, 
A good knight and a true. 
And for Alice, his wife, pray too. 



SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, LORD AVEBURY^ 

THE DELIGHTS OF BOOKS 

Books are to mankind what memory is to the indi- 
vidual. They contain the history of our race, the dis- 
coveries we have made, the accmnulated knowledge and 
experience of ages; they picture for us the marvels and 
beauties of nature; help us in our difficulties, comforts 
us in sorrow and in suffering, change hours of weariness 
into moments of delight, store our minds with ideas, 
fill them with good and happy thoughts, and lift us out 
of and above ourselves. 

There is an Oriental story of two men: one was a lo 
king, who every night dreamt he was a beggar; the 
other was a beggar, who every night dreamt he was a 
prince and lived in a palace. I am not sure that the 
king had very much the best of it. Imagination is some- 
times more vivid than reality. But, however this may is 
be, when we read we may not only (if we wish it) be kings 
and live in palaces, but, what is far better, we may trans- 
port ourselves to the mountains or the seashore, and visit 
the most beautiful parts of the earth, without fatigue, in- 
convenience, or expense. 20 

Many of those who have had, as we say, all that this 
world can give, have yet told us they owed much of their 
purest happiness to books. Ascham, in "The School- 
master," tells a touching story of his last visit to Lady 
Jane Grey. He found her sitting in an oriel window read- 25 
ing Plato's beautiful account of the death of Socrates. 
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Her father and mother were hunting in the park, the 
hounds were in full cry and their voices came in through 
the open window. He expressed his surprise that she 
had not joined them. But, said she, "I wist that all their 
5 pleasure in the park is but a shadow to the pleasure I 
find in Plato." 

Macaulay had wealth and fame, rank and power, and 
yet he tells us in his biography that he owed the happiest 
hours of his life to books. In a charming letter to a 

lo little girl he says : "Thank you for your very pretty let- 
ter. I am always glad to make my little girl happy, and 
nothing pleases me so much as to see that she Hkes books, 
for when she is as old as I am, she will find that they are 
better than all the tarts and cakes, toys and plays, and 

IS sights in the world. If any one would make me the great- 
est king that ever lived, with palaces and gardens and fine 
dinners, and wines and coaches, and beautiful clothes, and 
hundreds of servants, on condition that I should not read 
books, I would not be a king. I would rather be a poor 

20 man in a garret with plenty of books than a king who did 
not love reading." 

Books, indeed, endow us with a whole enchanted palace 
of thoughts. There is a wider prospect, says Jean Paul 
Richter, from Parnassus than from a throne. In one 

25 way they give us an even more vivid idea than the actual 
reahty, just as reflections are often more beautiful than 
real nature. "All mirrors," says George Macdonald. 
"The commonest room is a room in a poem when I look 
in the glass." 

30 English hterature is the birthright and inheritance of 
the EngUsh race. We have produced and are producing 
some of the greatest of poets, of philosophers, of men of 
science. No race can boast a brighter, purer, or nobler 
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literature — richer than our commerce, more powerful 
than our arms. It is the true pride and glory of our coun- 
try, and for it we cannot be too thankful. 

Precious and priceless are the blessings which the books 
scatter around our daily paths. We walk, in imagination, s 
with the noblest spirits, through the most, sublime and 
enchanting regions, — regions which, to all th^t is lovely 
in the forms and colors of earth, 

"Add the gleam. 
The light that never was on sea or land, lo 

The consecration and the poet's dream." 

Without stirring from our firesides we may roam to 
the most remote regions of the earth, or soar into realms 
where Spenser's shapes of unearthly beauty flock to meet 
us, where Milton's angels peal in our ears the choral hymns is 
of Paradise. Science, art, Uterature, philosophy, — all 
that maa has thought, all that man has done, — the ex- 
perience that has been bought with the sufferings of a 
hundred generations, — all are garnered up for us in the 
world of books. so 



ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE^ 

A SONG IN TIME OF ORDER. 1852 

Push hard across the sand, 

For the salt wind gathers breath ; 
Shoulder and wrist and hand, 

Push hard as the push of death. 

5 The wind is as iron that rings, 

The foam-heads loosen and flee ; 
It swells and welters and swings, 
The pulse of the tide of the sea. 

And up on the yellow cliff 
lo The long corn flickers and shakes ; 

Push, for the wind holds stiff, 
And the gunwale dips and rakes. 

Good hap to the fresh fierce weather, 
The quiver and beat of the sea ! 
IS While three men hold together. 

The kingdoms are less by three. 

Out to the sea with her there. 
Out with her over the sand, 
Let the kings keep the earth for their share ! 
20 We have done with the sharers of land. 

They have tied the world in a tether. 
They have bought over God with a fee ; 

While three men hold together. 
The kingdoms are less by three. 
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We have done with the kisses that sting, 

The thief's mouth red from the feast, 
The blood on the hps of the king, 

And the lie at the lips of the priest. 

Will they tie the winds in a tether, S 

Put a bit in the jaws of the sea ? 
While three men hold together. 

The kingdoms are less by three. 

Let our flag run out straight in the wind ! 

The old red shall be floated again lo 

When the ranks that are thin shall be thinned, 

When the names that were twenty are ten. 

While the shepherd sets wolves on his sheep 

And the emperor halters his kine. 
While Shame is a watchman asleep , 15 

And Faith is a keeper of swine. 

Let the wind shake our flag like a feather. 
Like the plumes of the foam of the sea I 

While three men hold together, 

The kingdoms are less by three. 20 

All the world has its burdens to bear. 

From Cayenne to the Austrian whips ; 
Forth, with the rain in our hair. 

And the salt sweet foam in our lips ; 

In the teeth of the hard glad weather, 25 

In the blown wet face of the sea ; 
While three men hold together. 

The kingdoms are less by three. 



JOHN RICHARD GREEN ° 

CAPRI 

Among the broken heights to the east or in the two 
central valleys there are scores of different walks and a 
hundred different nooks, and each walk and nook has its 
own independent charm. Steeps clothed from top to 

5 bottom in the thick greenery of the lemon or orange ; 
sudden breaks Uke that of Metromania where a blue strip 
of sea seems to have been cunningly let in among the rocks ; 
backgrounds of tumbled limestone; slopes dusty gray 
with wild cactus; thickets of delightful greenery where 

lo one lies hidden in the dense scrub of myrtle and arbutus ; 
oUve-yards creeping thriftily up the hillsides and over 
the cliffs and down every slope and into every rock comer 
where the Caprese peasant farmer can find footing; 
homesteads of gray stone with low-domed Oriental roofs 

IS on which women sit spinning, their figures etched out 
against the sky; gardens where the writhed fig-trees 
stand barely waiting for the foliage of the spring ; nooks 
amidst broken boulders and vast fingers of rock with the 
dark mass of the carouba flinging its shade over them; 

20 heights from which one looks suddenly northward and 
southward over a hundred miles of sea — this is Capri. 
The sea is everywhere. At one turn its waters go flash- 
ing away unbroken by a single sail towards the far-off 
African coast where the Caprese boatmen are coral-fishing 

25 through the hot summer months; at another the eye 
ranges over the tumbled mountain masses above Amalfi 
to the dim sweep of coast where the haze hides the temples 
of Psestum ; at another the Bay of Naples opens suddenly 
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before us, Vesuvius and the blue deep of Castellamare and 
the white city-line along the coast seen with a strange 
witchery across twenty miles of clear air. 

The island is a paradise of silence for those to whom 
silence is a deUght. One wanders about in the vineyards 5 
without a sound save the call of the \'inedressers ; one 
lies on the cliff and hears a thousand feet below the dreamy 
wash of the sea. There is hardly the cry of a bird to break 
the spell; even the girls' who meet one with a smile on 
the hillside smile quietly and gravely in the Southern 10 
fashion as they pass by. It is the stillest place that the sun 
shines on ; but with all its stillness it is far from being a 
home of boredom. There are in fact few places in the 
world so full of interest. The artist finds a world of 
"studies" in its rifts and cliff-walls, in the sailor groups is 
along its beach and the Greek faces of the girls in its vine- 
yards. The geologist reads the secret of the past in its 
abruptly tilted strata, in a deposit of volcanic ash, in the 
fossils and bones which Augustus set the fashion of col- 
lecting before geology was thought of. The historian 20 
and the archaeologist have a yet wider field. Capri is a 
perfect treasure-house of Roman remains, and though in 
later remains the island is far poorer, the ruins of mediaeval 
castles crown the heights of Castiglione and Anacapri, 
and the mother church of San Costanzo with its central 25 
dome supported on marble shafts from the ruins hard by 
is an early specimen of SiciUan or southern Italian archi- 
tecture. Perhaps the most remarkable touch of the South 
is seen in the low stone vaults which form the roofs of all 
the older houses of Capri, and whose upper surface serves 30 
as a terrace where the women gather in the sunshine in a 
way which brings home to one oddly the recollections of 
Syria and Jerusalem. 



BRET HARTE^ 

DICKENS IN CAMP 

Above the pines the moon was slowly drifting, 

The river sang below ; 
The dim Sierras, far beyond, uplifting 

Their minarets of snow. 

5 The roaring camp-fire, with rude humor, painted 
The ruddy tints of health 
On haggard face and form that drooped and fainted 
In the fierce race for wealth ; 

Till one arose, and from his pack's scant treasure 
lo A hoarded volume drew. 
And cards were dropped from hands of listless leisure, 

To hear the tale anew ; 

« 

And then, while round them shadows gathered faster. 
And as the firehght fell, 
15 He read aloud the book wherein the Master 
Had writ of "Little Nell." 

Perhaps 'twas boyish fancy, — for the reader 

Was yoimgest of them aU, — 
But, as he read, from clustering pine and cedar 
20 A silence seemed to fall ; 

The fir-trees, gathering closer in the shadows, 

Listened in every spray. 
While the whole camp, with "Nell," on English meadows 

Wandered and lost their way. 
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* 

And so in mountain solitudes — overtaken 

As by some spell divine — 
Their cares dropped from them hke the needles shaken 

From out the gusty pine. 

Lost is that camp, and wasted all its fire ; S 

And he who wrought that spell, — 
Ah, towering pine and stately Kentish spire, 

Ye have one tale to tell ! 

Lost is that camp ! but let its fragrant story 

Blend with the breath that thrills lo 

With hop-vines' incense all the pensive glory 

That fills the Kentish hills. 

And on that grave where EngUsh oak and holly 

And laurel wreaths intwine, 
Deem it not all a too presumptuous folly, 15 

This spray of Western pina 
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WALTER PATER" 

CHARLES LAMB 

The writings of Charles Lamb are an excellent illus- 
tration of the value of reserve in literature. Below his 
quiet, his quaintness, his humor, and what may seem the 
slightness, the occasional or accidental character of his 

s work, there lies, as I said at starting, as in his life, a gen- 
uinely tragic element. The gloom, reflected at its darkest 
in those hard shadows of Rosamund Gray, is always there, 
though not always realized either for himself or his readers, 
and restrained always in utterance. It gives to those 

10 hghter matters on the surface of life and hterature among 
which he for the most part moved, a wonderful force of 
expression, as if any moment these slight words and fancies 
might pierce very far into the deeper soul of things. In 
his writing, as in his life, that quiet is not the low-flying 

15 of one from the first .drowsy by choice, and needing the 
prick of some strong passion or worldly ambition, to stim- 
ulate him into all the energy of which he is capable ; but 
rather the reaction of nature, after an escape from fate, 
dark and insane as in old Greek tragedy, following upon 

20 which the sense of mere rehef becomes a kind of passion, 

as with one who, having narrowly escaped earthquake or 

shipwreck, finds a thing for grateful tears in just sitting 

quiet at home, under the wall, till the end of days. 

He felt the genius of places : and I sometimes think he 

25 resembles the places he knew and liked best, and where 
his lot fell — London, sixty-five years ago, with Covent 
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Garden and the old theatres, and the Temple gardens still 
unspoiled, Thames gliding down, and beyond to north 
and south the fields at Enfield or Hampton, to which, 
"with their hving trees," the thoughts wander "from the 
hard wood of the desk" — fields fresher, and comings 
nearer to town then, but in one of which the present writer 
remembers, on a brooding early summer's day, to have 
heard the cuckoo for the first time. Here, the surface 
of things is certainly humdrum, the streets dingy, the 
green places, where the child goes a-maying, tame enough. lo 
But nowhere are things more apt to respond to the brighter 
weather, nowhere is there so much difference between rain 
and simshine, nowhere do the clouds roll together more 
grandly; those quaint suburban pastorals gathering a 
certain quality of grandeur from the background of the 15 
great city, with its weighty atmosphere, and portent of 
storm in the rapid light on dome and bleached stone 
steeples. 



JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS° 

THE DEATH OF SAVONAROLA 

But while girding on his armor for this single-handed 
combat with the Primate of Christendom and the Princes 
of Italy, the martyrdom to which Savonarola now looked 
forward fell upon him. Growing yearly more confident 

5 in his visions and more wilhng to admit his supernatural 
powers, he had imperceptibly prepared the pit which 
finally ingulfed him. Often had he professed his readi- 
ness to prove his vocation by fire. Now came the moment 
when this defiance to an ordeal was answered. A Fran- 

10 ciscan of Apuha offered to meet him in the flames and see 
whether he were of God or not. Fra Domenico, Savon- 
arola's devoted friend, took up the gauntlet and proposed 
himself as champion. The furnace was prepared: both 
monks stood ready to enter it : all Florence was assembled 

IS in the Piazza to witness what should happen. Various 
obstacles, however, arose ; and after waiting a whole day 
for the Friar's triumph, the people had to retire to their 
homes under a pelting shower of rain, imsatisfied, and with 
a dreary sense that after all their prophet was a mere man. 

20 The Compagnacci got the upper hand. Saint Mark's 
convent was besieged. Savonarola was led to prison, 
never to issue till the day of his execution by the rope and 
faggot. We may draw a veil over those last weeks. Little 
indeed is known about them, except that in his cell the 

25 Friar composed his meditations on the 31st and 51st 
Psalms, the latter of which was pubhshed in Germany 
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with a preface by Luther in 1573. Of the rest we hear 
only of prolonged torture before stupid and malignant 
judges, of falsified evidence, and of contradictory con- 
fessions. What he really said and chose to stand by, 
what he retracted, what he shrieked out in the deliriums 
of the rack, and what was falsely imputed to him, no one 
now can settle. Though the spirit was strong, the flesh 
was weak; he had the will but not the nerve to be a 
martyr. At ten o'clock on the 23d of May, 1498, he was 
led forth together with brother Salvestro, the confidant lo 
of his visions, and brother Domenico, his champion in the 
affair of the ordeal, to a stage prepared in the Piazza. 
These two men were hanged first. Savonarola was left 
till the last. As the hangman tied the rope round his 
neck, a voice from the crowd shouted : "Prophet, now is 15 
the time to perform a miracle !" The Bishop of Vasona, 
who conducted the execution, stripped his friar's frock 
from him, and said, "I separate thee from the Church 
militant and triumphant." Savonarola, firm and com- 
bative, even at the point of death, replied, "Mihtant, 20 
yes : triumphant, no : that is not yours." The last words 
he uttered were, "The Lord has suffered as much for me." 
Then the noose was tightened round his neck. The fire 
beneath was hghted. The flames did not reach his body 
while hf e was in it ; but those who gazed intently thought 25 
they saw the right hand give the sign of benediction. 
A little child afterwards saw his heart still whole among 
the ashes cast into the Arno; and almost to this day 
flowers have been placed every morning of the 23d of 
May upon the slab of the Piazza where his body fell. 30 
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THOMAS HARDY ^ 

EGDON HEATH 

A Saturday afternoon in November was approaching 
the time of twilight, and the vast tract of unenclosed wild 
known as Egdon Heath embrowned itself moment by 
moment. Overhead the hollow stretch of whitish cloud 

5 shutting out the sky was as a tent which had the whole 
heath for its floor. 

The heaven being spread with this palhd screen and 
the earth with the darkest vegetation, their meeting-line 
at the horizon was clearly marked. In such contrast the 

10 heath wore the appearance of an installment of night 
which had taken up its place before its astronomical hour 
was come : darkness had to a great extent arrived hereon, 
while day stood distinct in the sky. Looking upwards, 
a furze-cutter would have been inclined to continue work ; 

IS looking down, he would have decided to finish his faggot 
and go home. The distant rims of the world and of the 
firmament seemed to be a division iii time no less than a 
division in matter. The face of the heath by its mere 
complexion added half an hour to evening; it could in 

2olike manner retard the dawn, sadden noon, anticipate 

the frowning of storms scarcely generated, and intensify 

the opacity of a moonless midnight to a cause of shaking 

and dread. 

In fact, precisely at this transitional point of its nightly 

25 roll into darkness the great and particular glory of the 
Egdon waste began and nobody could be said to uncjer- 
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stand the heath who had not been there at such a time. 
It could best be felt when it could not clearly be seen, its 
complete effect, and explanation lying in this and the suc- 
ceeding hours before the next dawn : then, and only then, 
did it tell its true tale. The spot was, indeed, a nears 
relation of night, and when night showed itself an apparent 
tendency to gravitate together could be perceived in its 
shades and the scene. The sombre stretch of rounds and 
hollows seemed to rise and meet the evening gloom in 
pure sympathy, the heath exhaling darkness as rapidly lo 
as the heavens precipitated it. And so the obscurity in 
the air and the obscurity in the land closed together in a 
black fraternization towards which each advanced half- 
way. 

The place became full of a watchful intentness now ; 15 
for when other things sank brooding to sleep the heath 
appeared slowly to awake and listen. Every night its 
Titanic form seemed to await something; but it had 
waited thus, unmoved, during so many centuries, through 
the crises of so many things, that it could only be imagined 20 
to await one last crisis — the final overthrow. 

It was a spot which returned upon the memory of those 
who loved it with an aspect of peculiar and kindly con- 
gruity. Smiling champaigns of flowers and fruit hardly 
do this, for they are permanently harmonious only with 25 
an existence of better reputation as to its issues than the 
present. Twilight combined with the scenery of Egdon 
Heath to evolve a thing majestic without severity, im- 
pressive without showiness, emphatic in its admonitions, 
grand in its simpUcity. The quahfications which fre-30 
quently invest the facade of a prison with far more dignity 
than is found in the fagade of a palace double its size lent 
to this heath a sublimity in which spots renowned for 
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beauty of the accepted kind are utterly wanting. Fair 
prospects wed happily with fair times ; but alas, if times 
be not fair ! Men have oftener suffered from the mockerv 
of a place too smiUng for their reason than from the op- 
spression of surroundmgs oversadly tinged. Haggard 
Egdon appealed to a subtler and scarcer instinct, ta a 
more recently learnt emotion, than that which responds to 
the sort of beauty called charming and fair. 
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WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY ° 

ENGLAND, MY ENGLAND 

What have I done for you, 

England, my England ? 
What is there I would not do, 

England, my own ? 
With your glorious eyes austere, 5 

As the Lord were walking near. 
Whispering terrible things and dear 

As the Song on your bugles blown. 
England — 
Round the worid on your bugles blown I 10 

Where shall the watchful sim, 

England, my England, 
Match the masterwork you've done, 

England, my own ? 
When shall he rejoice agen is 

Such a breed of mighty men 
As come forward, one to ten. 

To the Song on your bugles blown, 
England — 

Down the years on your bugles blown ? 20 

Ever the faith endures, 

England, my England : — 
"Take and break us : we are yours, 

England, my own ! 
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Life is good, and joy runs high 
Between EngUsh earth and sky: 
Death is death ; but we shall die 

To the song on your bugles blown, 
S England — 

To the stars on your bugles blown I" 

They call you proud and hard, 

England, my England : 
You with worlds to watch and ward 
10 England, my own ! 

You whose mail'd hand keeps the keys 

Of such teeming destinies, 

You could know nor dread nor ease 

Were the song on your bugles blown, 
IS England, 

Round the Rt on your bugles blown ! 

Mother of Ships, whose might, 

England, my England, 
Is the fierce old sea^s delight, 
20 England, my own, 

Chosen daughter of the Lord, 
Spouse-in-Chief of the ancient Sword, 
There's the menace of the Word 

In the Song on yoiu* bugles blown, 
25 England — 

Out of heaven on yoiu* bugles blown ! 



ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON^ 

EL DORADO 

"Of making books there is no end," complained the 
Preacher ; and did not perceive how highly he was praising 
letters as an occupation. There is no end, indeed, to 
making books or experiments, or to travel, or to gathering 
wealth. Problem gives riise to problem. We may study 5 
forever, and we are never as learned as we would. We 
have never made a statue worthy of our dreams. And 
when we have discovered a continent, or crossed a chain 
of mountains, it is only to find another ocean or another 
plain upon the further side. In the infinite universe 10 
there is room for our swiftest diligence and to spare. It 
is not hke the works of Carlyle, which can be read to an 
end. Even in a corner of it, in a private park, or in the 
neighborhood of a single hamlet, the weather and the 
seasons keep so deftly changing that although we walk is 
there for a lifetime there will always be something new to 
startle and delight us. 

There is only one wish realizable on the earth ; only one 
thing that can be perfectly attained : Death. And from 
a variety of circumstances we have no one to tell us whether 20 
it be worth attaining. 

A strange picture we make on our way to our chimsDras, 
ceaselessly marching, grudging ourselves the time for 
rest ; indefatigable adventurous pioneers. It is true that 
we shall never reach the goal ; it is even more than prob- 25 
able that there is no such place ; and if we lived for cen- 
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times and were endowed with the powers of a god, we 
should find ourselves not much nearer what we wanted 
at the end. toiling hands of mortals ! O unwearied 
feet, travelling ye know not whither ! Soon, soon, it 
5 seems to you, you must come forth on some conspicuous 
hilltop, and but a little way further, against the setting 
sun, descry the spires of El Dorado. Little do ye know 
your own blessedness ; for to travel hopefully is a better 
thing than to arrive, and the true success is to labor. 



NATURE AWAKING 

lo Night is a dead monotonous period under a roof; but 
in the open world it passes lightly, with its stars and dews 
and perfumes, and the hours are marked by changes in 
the face of Nature. What seems a kind of temporal 
death to people choked between walls and curtains, is 

IS only a hght and living, slumber to the man who sleeps 
afield. All night long he can hear Nature breathing deeply 
and freely ; even as she takes her rest, she turns and smiles ; 
and there is one stirring hour unknown to those who dwell 
in houses, when a wakeful influence goes abroad over the 

2o sleeping hemisphere, and all the outdoor world are on 
their feet. It is then that the cock first crows, not this 
time to announce the dawn, but like a cheerful watchman 
speeding the course of night. Cattle awake on the mead- 
ows ; sheep break their fast on dewy hillsides, and change 

25 to a new lair among the ferns ; and houseless men, who 
-have lain down with the fowls, open their dim eyes and 
behold the beauty of the night. 
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At what inaudible summons, at what gentle touch of 
Nature, are all these sleepers thus recalled in the same hour 
to life? Do the stars rain down an influence, or do we 
share some thrill of mother earth below our resting bodies ? 
Even shepherds and old country-folk, who are the deepest 5 
read in these arcana, have not a guess as to the means or 
purpose of this nightly resurrection. Towards two in 
the morning they declare the thing takes place; and 
neither know nor inquire further. And at least it is a 
pleasant incident. We are disturbed in our slumber, lo 
only like the luxurious Montaigne, "that we may the 
better and more sensibly rehsh it." We have a moment 
to look up on the stars. And there is a special pleasure 
for some minds in the reflection that we share the impulse 
with all outdoor creatures in our neighborhood, that we is 
have escaped out of the Bastille of civilization, and are 
become, for the time being, a mere kindly animal and a 
sheep of Nature's flock. 

Wlien that hour came to me among the pines, I wakened 
thirsty. My tin was standing by me half full of water. 20 
I emptied it at a draft; and feeling broad awake after 
this internal cold aspersion, sat upright to make a cigar- 
ette. The stars were clear, colored, jewel-like, but not 
frosty. A faint silvery vapor stood for the Milky Way. 
All around me the black fir-points stood upright and 25 
stock-still. By the whiteness of the pack-saddle, I could 
see Modestine walking round and round at the length of 
the tether; I could hear her steadily munching at the 
sward ; but there was not another sound, save the inde- 
scribable quiet talk of the runnel over the stones. I lay 30 
lazily smoking and studying the color of the sky, as we 
call the void of space, from where it showed a reddish 
gray behind the pines to where it showed a glossy blue 
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black between the stars. As if to be more like a i>edler, 
I wear a silver ring. This I could see faintly shining as 
I raised or lowered the cigarette; and at each whifF the 
inside of my hand was illuminated and became for a 
5 second the highest light in the landscape. 

A faint wind, more like a moving coldness than a stream 
of air, passed down the glade from time to time ; so that 
even in my great chamber the air was being renewed all 
night long. I thought with horror of the inn at Chasser- 

load^s and the congregated nightcaps; with horror of the 
nocturnal prowesses of clerks and students, of hot theatres 
and pass-keys and close rooms. I have not often enjoyed 
a more serene possession of myself, nor felt more inde- 
pendent of material aids. The outer world, from which 

IS we cower into our houses, seemed after all a gentle habit- 
able place ; and night after night a man's bed, it seemed, 
was laid and waiting for him in the fields, where God keeps 
an open house. I thought I had rediscovered one of 
those truths which are revealed to savages and hid from 

20 political economists : at the least I had discovered a new 
pleasure for myself. And yet even while I was exulting 
in my solitude I became aware of a strange lack. I 
wished a companion to be near me in the starlight, silent 
and not moving, but ever within touch. For there is a 

25 fellowsliip more quiet even than sohtude, and which, 
rightly understood, is sohtude made perfect. And to 
live out of doors with the woman a man loves is of all hves 
the most complete and free. 



GEORGE GISSING° 

A CONTRAST 

I AM no botanist, but I have long found pleasure in herb- 
gathering. I love to come upon a plant which is unknown 
to me, to identify it with the help of my book, to greet it 
by name when next it shines beside my path. If the 
plant be rare, its discovery gives me joy. Nature, thes 
great Artist, makes her common flowers in the common 
view ; no word in human language can express the marvel 
and loveUness even of what we call the vulgarest weed, 
but these are fashioned under the gaze of every passer-by. 
The rare flower is shaped apart, in places secret, in the lo 
Artist's subtler mood; to find it is to enjoy the sense of 
admission to a hoher precinct. Even in my gladness I 
am awed. 

To-day I have walked far, and at the end of my walk 
I found the Httle white-flowered woodruff. It grew in a is 
copse of young ash. When I had looked long at the flower, 
I delighted myself with the grace of the shm trees about 
it — their shining smoothness, their olive hue. Hard by 
stood a bush of wych elm; its tettered bark, overlined 
as if with the character of some unknown tongue, made 20 
the young ashes yet more beautiful. 

It matters not how long I wander. There is no task 
to bring me back ; no one will be vexed or uneasy, linger 
I ever so late. Spring is shining upon these lanes and 
meadows ; I feel as if I must follow every winding track 25 
that opens by my way. Spring has restored to me some- 
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thing of the long-forgotten vigor of youth ; I walk with- 
out weariness ; I sing to myself Uke a boy, and the song is 
one I knew in boyhood. 
That reminds me of an incident. Near a hamlet, in a 
5 lonely spot by a woodside, I came upon a little lad of per- 
haps ten years old, who, his head hidden in his arms 
against a tree trunk, was crying bitterly. I asked him 
what was the matter, and, after a Uttle trouble — he was 
better than a mere bumpkin — I learnt that, having been 

lo sent with sixpence to pay a debt, he had lost the money. 
The poor little fellow was in a state of mind which in a 
grave man would be called the anguish of despair; he 
must have been crying for a long time ; every muscle in 
his face quivered as if under torture, his limbs shook; 

IS his eyes, his voice, uttered such misery as only the vilest 
criminal should be made to suffer. And it was because 
he had lost sixpence ! 

• I could have shed tears with him — tears of pity and of 
rage at all this spectacle implied. On a day of indescrib- 

20 able glory, when earth and heaven shed benedictions upon 
the soul of man, a child, whose nature would have bidden 
him rejoice as only childhood may, wept his heart out 
because his hand had dropped a sixpenny piece ! The 
loss was a very serious one, and he knew it ; he was less 

25 afraid to face his parents, than overcome by misery at the 
thought of the harm he had done them. Sixpence dropped 
by the wayside, and a whole family made wretched ! 
What are the due descriptive terms for a state of "civih- 
zation" in which such a thing as this is possible? I. put 

30 my hand into my pocket, and wrought sixpennyworth of 
miracle. 

It took me half an hour to recover my quiet mind. 
After all, it is as idle to rage against man's fatuity as to 
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hope that he will ever be less than a fool. For me, the 
great thing was my sixpenny miracle. Why, I have known 
the day when it would have been beyond my power al- 
together, or else would have cost me a meal. Wherefore, 
let me again be glad and thankful. 5 
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ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON ° 

THE BEAUTY OF OXFORD 

Here, if anywhere, in this town of ancient colleges, is 
abundant material of beauty for eye and mind. It is 
not, it is true, the simple beauty of nature; but nature 
has been invoked to sanctify and mellow art. These 

5 stately stone-fronted buildings have weathered like crags 
and precipices. They rise out of rich ancient embowered 
gardens. They are like bright birds of the forest, dwelling 
contentedly in gilded cages. These great palaces of learn- 
ing, beautiful when seen in the setting of sunny gardens, 

10 and with even a sterner dignity when planted, like a 
fortress of quiet, close to the very dust and din of the 
street, hold many treasures of stately loveliness and fair 
association ; this city of palaces, thick-set with spires and 
towers, as rich and dim as Camelot, is invested with a 

IS romance that few cities can equal ; and then the waterside 
pleasaunces with their trim alleys, their air of ancient 
security and wealthy seclusion, have an incomparable 
charm ; day by day, as oiie hurries or saunters through the 
streets, the charm strikes across the mind with an incredible 

20 force, a newness of impression which is the test of the 
highest beauty. Yet these again are beauties of a sensa- 
tional order which beat insistently upon the dullest mind. 
The true connoisseur of natural beauty acquiesces in, 
nay prefers, an economy, an austerity of effect. The 

25 curve of a wood seen a hundred times before, the gentle 
line of a fallow, a httle pool among the pastures, fringed 
with rushes, the long blue line of the distant downs, the 
cloud-perspective, the still sunset glow — these will give 
him ever new deUghts, and delights that grow with ob- 

30 servation and intuition. 
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RECESSIONAL 

God of our fathers, known of old — 

Lord of our far-flung battle line — 

Beneath whose awful hand we hold 

Dominion over palm and pine — 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, s 

Lest we forget — lest we forget I 

The tumult and the shouting dies — 

The Captains and the Bangs depart — 

StiU stands Thine ancient sacrifice. 

An humble and a contrite heart. xo 

Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 

Far-called our navies melt away — 

On dune and headland sinks the fire — 

Lo, all our pomp of yesterday is 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre ! 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 

Lest we forget — lest we forget I 

If, drunk with sight of power, we loose 
Wild tongues that have not Thee in awe — 20 

Such boasting as the Gentiles use. 
Or lesser breeds without the Law — 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget — lest we forget ! 
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For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard — 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard. 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy Mercy on Thy People, Lord ! 

Amen. 



NOTES 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE (Page 1) 

The English translations of the Old and New Testa- 
ment literature in Hebrew and Greek have justly become 
classics in our language. The so-called Authorized Version, 
based somewhat upon the earlier work of Wyclif, Cover- 
dale, and others, was begun in 1604, as the result of the 
proceedings of the Hampton Court Conference called by 
James I, and was completed in 1611, a large body of 
eminent scholars and divines having contributed their 
services to the task. The Revised Version, undertaken 
in the light of recent investigation, with the object of 
correcting some recognized errors in the older translation, 
was finished in 1884. "Four selections are here printed 
in the Authorized Version : two from the Old Testament, 
translated from ancient Hebrew ; and two from the New, 
or Greek, Testament. Comment would be superfluous 
on passages so familiar, and so distinguished by felicity 
of diction and beauty of style. 

HOMER (Page 6) 

The Homeric poems — the Iliad, treating of the wrath 
of the Greek hero, Achilles, during the siege of Troy, and 
the Odyssey, narrating the adventures of the Ithacan 
chief, Odysseus, while on his perilous voyage home after 
the war — deal with a comparatively early period of 
Greek civilization. Of their supposed author, Homer, 
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little is known ; indeed the theory that the poems are in 
the nature of communal literature, and therefore by no 
one bard, has many able supporters. The extract given 
here, from Pope's well-known translation (1721), de- 
scribes the grief of Andromache, wife of Hector, son of 
the Trojan king Priam, at the death of her husband, who, 
after vanquishing many Greeks in single combat, had 
been slain by the redoubtable Achilles and dragged igno- 
miniously by the heels behind his conqueror's chariot. 

7 : 16. Venus, the lovely goddess of beauty and love, 
had been awarded by Paris, the youngest son of Priam, 
the golden apple presented by the goddess of Discord 
" to the Fairest." In return she had given to Paris, 
Helen, wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta, and the fairest 
woman in the world. Paris abducted Helen, with the 
aid of Venus, and carried her to Troy; and the Greek 
chiefs, in retaliation, launched an expedition kgainst the 
foreign city, capturing it after a ten years' siege. 

7 : 24. Hippoplacia was Andromache's native city. 

8 : 23. Astyanax was the son of Hector and Androm- 
ache. 

DEMOSTHENES (Page 10) 

Demosthenes (c. 383-322 b.c), the greatest of Greek 
orators, was born in Attica, and devoted himself early to 
public life, overcoming serious physical defects in the effort 
to make himself qualified as a speaker. The Greek states 
were at this time weak and divided; and Demosthenes 
courageously exposed the grasping policy of Philip, King 
of Macedon, who was trying to subdue the peninsula. 
The scathing invective of the so-called Philippics^ delivered 
by Demosthenes against the tyrant, has rarely been 
equalled. In 331 B.C., Ctesiphon, in return for the ser- 
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vices of Demosthenes to the state, proposed to award him 
a golden crown; but ^sohines attacked Ctesiphon for 
violating the Grecian law, and a controversy followed, in 
the course of which Demosthenes, in 330 B.C., defended 
Ctesiphon in a brilliant oration On the Crown, In this 
speech, a portion of which is printed here, Demosthenes 
reviewed exhaustively his own political careerj and so 
effectually defended his reputation that iEschines was 
defeated and obliged to pass the remainder of his life in 
exile. Demosthenes was later condemned on a political 
charge, and died in 322 B.C., probably of suicide by 
poison. 

Demosthenes was a man of stainless purity in public 
life, and showed to his countrymen an example of noble 
and disinterested patriotism. The oration On the Crown 
is generally recognized as the finest piece of Greek elo- 
quence. 

11 : 21. Marathon was the scene of the famous battle 
in which the Greeks under Miltiades defeated the Persian 
hordes of Xerxes in 490 b.c. 

11 : 22. Sea-fight of Salamis. At the battle of Salamis, 
the Athenian navy overwhelmed the Persian fieet and 
saved Athens from destruction. 

MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO (Page 12) 

Cicero (106-43 b.c), the ablest Roman orator, under- 
went while a boy a thorough training in rhetoric and law, 
and later held several important positions in the state, 
becoming Consul in b.c. 63. In this office he distin- 
guished himself by frustrating the conspiracy of Catihne, 
and deUvering against him a series of notable orations. 
Banished in 58 b.c. by his enemies, he was later pro- 
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scribed by the first triumvirate and killed. Brilliant as 
a speaker and writer, Cicero unfortunately lacked moral 
courage, and was notoriously egotistic and vacillating. 
Some fifty-seven orations of his are in existence, besides 
a large number of letters and several essays on philosoph- 
ical subjects. The selection given here is from one of 
his famous attacks on Verres, the corrupt Prsetor of 
Sicily, whom Cicero finally succeeded in driving from 
public life. 

DANTE (Page 14) 

Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), Italy's most illustrious 
poet, was born in Florence of a noble Tuscan family. 
Espousing the cause of the Ghibelline, or Imperial party, 
he became involved in political intrigues, and was finally, 
through the efforts of the Guelphs, or Papal adherents, 
banished from his native city, and compelled to spend the 
remainder of his days in exile. His masterpiece, the 
Divine Comedy, divided into three parts, describes his 
visit, with Virgil as a guide, to the regions of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise, and his reception in Heaven by Bea- 
trice, the woman whom Dante worshipped with a romantic, 
if somewhat idealized, passion. The extract given here, 
taken from Cary's excellent blank verse translation, tells 
the story of Paolo and Francesca, the unfortunate lovers 
whom Dante met in Hell. The details of their death 
should be read in Leigh Hunt's Rimini^ or in a more 
modern dress in Stephen PhiUips's fine poem, Paolo and 
Francesca. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE (Page 17) 

William Shakespeare (1564-1616), born at Stratford-on- 
Avon, was educated in the town grammar-school, which, 
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however, he left at about the age of thirteen. In 1582 
he married Anne Hathaway, a woman eight years his 
senior, and shortly after went to London, where he became 
connected with the stage, both as actor and manager, 
eventually earning a considerable income. Meanwhile, 
after the publication of two poems, Venus and Adonis 
and Lucrece, he began to write plays, and thirty-seven 
in all are now attributed to Jiim. About 1611 he severed 
his long connection with the theatre, and returned to Strat- 
ford, where he died in 1616. 

As a dramatist and poet, Shakespeare is, beyond all 
question, the greatest genius the world has ever known. 
It is unnecessary here to go into a discussion or enumera- 
tion of his plays. His career should be studied carefully 
in the admirable biography of him by Sir Sidney Lee. 

Soliloquy of Richard^ Duke of Gloucester (Page 17) 

This is taken from Act I, Scene 1, of Richard III. 
The opening lines refer to the reign of Edward IV, a 
member of the York family then at war with the house of 
Lancaster. In the remainder of the passage, Richard 
describes his own deformed appearance, and announces, 
in vague terms, his plan, which eventually made him 
King of England but later brought about his downfall at 
Bosworth Field, at the hands of Henry Tudor, afterwards 
Henry VII. 

The Seven Ages of Man (Page 18) 

This is a famous speech delivered by the " melancholy 
Jaques," in As You hike It, 
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Hotspur* 8 Defence (Page 19) 

Hotspur, a member of the rebellious Percy family, 
delivers this speech in Henry I F, in answer to a charge of 
negligence by the King. Hotspur in the play is con- 
trasted with Prince Hal, the dissipated son of Henry IV 
and the boon companion of Sir John FalstafT ; in the end, 
however, the prince reforms a^d shows himself worthy of 
the throne which he was to occupy s6 nobly as Henry V. 

King Henry V to his Troops (Page 20) 

In Henry F, Prince Hal, now become King of England, 
shows his mettle in the war with France, in the course of 
which he won the brilliant victory of Agincourt. 

Mercy (Page 21) 

This passage is taken from Portia*s speech in the court- 
room scene of The Merchant of Venice. She is trying to 
appeal to the Jew, Shylock, to release Antonio from his 
bond. 

Polonius advises his Son, Laertes (Page 22) 

^ In Hamlet, Polonius, an old time-serving courtier, is 
the father of Ophelia, the beautiful girl who, destined as a 
wife for Prince Hamlet, finally went mad and drowned 
herself, and of Laertes, who attempts to revenge the 
death of his sister. The maxims which Polonius lays 
down for his son's benefit are worldly enough, but have 
become famous through their shrewdness and practicaUty. 

SIR FRANCIS BACON (Page 23) 

Francis Bacon (1561-1626), the son of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Queen Elizabeth's Lord Keeper, after an educa- 
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tion at Cambridge and abroad, began a political career, 
in the course of which, after some disappointments, he 
became Solicitor-General in 1607, and finally Lord Chan- 
cellor in 1617, besides being created Lord Vendam and 
Viscount St. Albans. In 1621 he was dismissed from 
office on the ground of corruption, and spent the remainder 
of his days in retirement. Bacon's character cannot be 
defended against charges of a * somewhat scandalous 
nature ; but his intellect was stupendous, and his literary 
and philosophical work, in both English and Latin, is of 
a remarkable kind. The selection from his Essays, 
published first in 1597, -which is given here, illustrates 
his sagacity, his mental power, and the extraordinary 
compression of his style, containing, as it does, " infinite 
riches in a little room." 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE (Page 25) 

Sir Thomas Browne (1605-1682), physician and author 
of the Religio Medici, was educated at Oxford, and, after 
some study abroad, settled at Norwich for the practice of 
his profession. His life was uneventfid, although he sided 
with the king in the Civil War and was knighted in 1671. 
As a writer Browne is master of a rich and ornate elo- 
quence, somewhat rugged and eccentric, and abounding 
in unusual words of Latin origin. The selection given here 
is taken from his Christian Morals, published after his 
death. 

25 : 5. Volupia, Goddess of Pleasure. 

25 : 17. Epicurus was a Greek philosopher who main- 
tained the doctrine that pleasure is the highest good, in 
contrast with the Stoics, who contended that virtue is the 
chief end of living. 
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26 : 22. Metellus, a distinguished Roman noble, was 
considered to have lived a life of the greatest possible 
felicity. Nero was one of the most sensual of the Roman 
emperors. 

26:3. Helluos: Gluttons. 

JOHN MILTON (Page 27) 

John Milton (1608-1674), the son of a London scrivener, 
was educated at Christ's College, Cambridge, which he 
left in 1632. During the six following years, he resided 
at Horton, near Windsor, where he wrote many of his 
most beautiful poems: U Allegro and II Penseroso (1632), 
Arcades (1633), Comus (1634), and Lycidas (1637). After 
a brief period of foreign travel, he settled in London, where 
for twenty years he was engaged in vigorous controversies 
on ecclesiastical and political questions connected with 
the struggle between King and Parliament, in which 
Milton sided with Cromwell and his party. He published 
several prose pamphlets against Episcopacy, defended 
divorce, pleaded in the Areopagitica (1644) for the free- 
dom of the press, and attempted to justify the execution 
of Charles I. In 1649 he was appointed Latin Secretary 
to the Commonwealth, the labors of which office led to 
his blindness. At the Restoration in 1660, his life was 
spared, and he began his great poem, Paradise LosU 
which, completed in 1667, was followed by Paradise 
Regained (1671) and Samson Agonistes (1671), a tragedy 
on Greek models. He died in 1674. 

In grandeur of style and harmony of versification Milton 
is at the head of English poets. His dignity, pride, and 
majesty of character seem to separate him from ordinary 
mortals, and inspire both reverence and awe. 
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An Apostrophe to Light (Page 27) 

In this passage, taken from Paradise Lost, Milton, in 
pathetic fashion, refers to his own blindness, and gives 
utterance to the lofty ideal which he was constantly 
endeavoring to reach. Astonishing as it may seem, most 
of the poem was dictated by the poet to his wife and 
daughters; this fact probably accounts in part for the 
magnificent harmony and music of the blank verse in 
which it is written. 

27 : 14. The Stygian pool is a reference to the earlier 
cantos of Paradise Lost, which had treated of Satan and 
his associates in Hell. 

The Death of Samson (Page 29) 

The theme of Samson Agonistes is the capture and 
death of Samson at the hands of the Philistines (see 
Judges, 13-16). For the particular passage given here, 
see Judges, 16: 21-30. 

29 : 24. Cataphracts are horsemen covered with defen- 
sive armor. 

30:34. The vulgar is the usage of the word in its 
original meaning from the Latin vulgus, a crowd. 

A Poet's Ideal (Page 31) 

The selection is from the Apology for Smectymnuus 
(1642), one of Milton's controversial pamphlets on church 
questions, and is, according to Masson, ** without excep- 
tion, the profoundest thing that Milton has told us about 
himself." As autobiography, it is of exceptional interest, 
as explaining the poet's steady devotion to an ideal formed 
in his early youth. 

32 : 12. Bordelloes are homes of vice. 
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JOHN DRYDEN (Page 33) 

John Dryden (1631-1700), a graduate of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and later a resident of London, 
began as a playwright in 1663 and became the most 
popular dramatist of his age. His literary reputation, 
however, rests rather on his satirical work, Absalom and 
Achitophel (1681); The Medal (1682); and MacFlecknoe 
(1682). In addition Dryden gained fame as a translator, 
as a controversialist in prose and verse, and as a lyrical 
poet. His style, in poetry as well as prose, is vigorous, 
clear, and concise. With little imaginative power, he 
had a keen and aggressive intellect and striking ability 
as a satirist. 

The Character of the Earl of Shaftesbury (Page 33) 

This description is taken from Absalom and Achitophel, 
a satirical poem based on the plot of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, the illegitimate son of Charles II, against his 
father, and dealing with the participants under names 
taken from the Biblical story of Absalom's revolt against 
David (2 Samuel, 15-18). Shaftesbury, the evil adviser 
of Monmouth, is here portrayed as Achitophel. 

34 : 3. Israel is, of course, England. . 

34 : 14. An Abbethdin was a Jewish officer of the high 
court of justice. 

34 : 22. David is Charles II, the father of the Duke 
of Monmouth. 

To the Memory of Mr, Oldham (Page 34) 

This elegy was written on the death of John Oldham 
(1653-1683), a cynical, but rugged and manly satirist of 
Dryden*s time, who died in his early manhood. 
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36 : 2. Nisus. An allusion to the story of Nisus and 
Enryalus, in VirgiFs Mneid, Book V. 

35 : 17. Marcellus, the promising son of the emperor 
Augrustus, excited the praise of Virgil in Book VI of the 
JEneid. Unfortunately he died while still a child. 

DANIEL DEFOE (Page 36) 

Daniel Defoe (1661?-1731) was a journahst, essayist, 
and novelist, who took a prominent but somewhat dubious 
part in the politics of his time, and gained enduring fame 
late in life by the publication of the immortal Robinson 
Crusoe (1719). He was master of a kind of graphic real- 
ism, which, aided by a clear and matter-of-fact style, 
makes even his fiction read like a transcript from actual 
life. The selection given here is from Robinson Crusoe, 
and describes the incident which ushered in the series of 
events leading to the acquisition of Crusoe's Man Friday, 
and the hero's eventual release from his lonely island prison. 

JONATHAN SWIFT (Page 40) 

Jonathan Swift (1667-1745), possibly the most brilliant 
of English prose satirists, was an Irishman who became 
a clergyman of the Church of England and interested 
himself in the political intrigues of Queen Anne's reign. 
Disappointed in his ambitions — the highest office he 
received was the Deanship of St. Patrick^s in DubUn — 
he retired to Ireland after the accession of George I, a 
completely embittered man, and sank finally into a gloomy 
and savage misanthropy which ended in madness and 
death. The Tale of a Tub (1704) and Gulliver's Travels 
(1726) are probably Swift's best-known works; but his 
Journal to Stella, a strange record of self-revelation, and 
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his Drapier Letters, besides other prose and verse of an 
ironical or satirical nature, are all full of strength and 
robustness in thought and style. The passage chosen here 
is from Gvlliver^s Travels, Part II, which deals with the 
hero's adventures among a race of Giants, the Brobding- 
nagians. Glumdalclitch is the servant who has been 
selected to act as attendant for Gulliver. 

JOSEPH ADDISON (Page 43) 

Joseph Addison (1672-1719), gained some reputation 
as a statesman, and finally, in 1717, became Secretary of 
State under George I. He is better known, however, as 
an essayist, and particularly as editor, with Richard 
Steele, of The Spectator (1711-1712), a daily paper which 
exercised an extraordinary influence in refining the style of 
prose writing of the period, and in reforming the " manners 
and morals " of a somewhat crude and corrupt age. Addi- 
son was a cold-blooded man, not always guiltless of self- 
ishness ; but he was a polished and admirable gentleman 
who earned a justly deserved popularity. His style is 
easy, graceful, and lucid, and his writings have a high 
place in English literature. 

Hymn (Page 43) 

While Addison was in no sense great as a poet, this 
Hymn has lived because of its impressive rotundity of 
style, almost worthy of Milton himself. It is usually 
sung to a noble melody from Handel* s " Creation." 
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The Club criticises ** The Spectator'^ (Page 44) 

This passage, taken from No. 34 of The Spectator, 
introduces the different members of that Club which 
Addison made famous, and illustrates the nature of Addi- 
son's mild satire on human foibles and follies. 

ALEXANDER POPE (Page 47) 

Alexander Pope (1688-1744) was proclaimed in his 
own age, and for a generation afterward, as a poet of the 
highest rank. To-day, however, it is recognized that, 
although he possessed great technical skill in the manage- 
ment of his favorite measure, the heroic couplet, he lacked 
imagination and poetic insight. His power is largely 
intellectual, and the merit of his poetry, accordingly, 
lies in its wit and its marvellous perfection of phrasing. 
His works include, besides the translation of the Iliad 
(see page 6) and the Odyssey, the Essay on Criticism 
(1711), The Rape of the Lock (1714), the Dunciad (1728), 
the Epistles, which probably show him at his best, and 
the Essay on Man, all in the rhymed decasyllabic couplet. 
As a man he was vain, vindictive, and unscrupulous, but 
he had many faithful friends. The lines printed here are 
from the conclusion of the Dunciad, an attack on the 
poetasters and minor writers of Pope's time, most of them 
his personal enemies. 

HENRY FIELDING (Page 48) 

Henry Fielding (1707-1754), one of the earliest and, 

in some respects, still the greatest of English novelists, 

studied law, but soon turned to literature, beginning 

as a playwright. The success of Richardson's famous 
u 
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novel, Pamela (1740), inspired Fielding to write Joseph 
Andrews (1742), which, starting as a parody of Richard- 
son's sentimental style, grew finally into a regular novel. 
Fielding's later work includes his masterpiece, Tom 
Jones (1749), Amelia (1751), and a Journal of a Voyage 
to Lisbon, Fielding has a profound knowledge of human 
nature, and his novels, though not free from indelicate, 
and even immoral passages, are full of ripe humor and a 
stalwart contempt for hypocrisy and cant. The Fare' 
well to the Reader is taken from Tom Jones, and is a fine 
specimen of the masculine simplicity and genial tolerance 
of Fielding's writing. 

WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM (Page 50) 

William Pitt (1708-1778), created first Earl of Chatham, 
shares with his son, William Pitt, the honor of being the 
ablest English statesman of the eighteenth century. He 
early entered the army, but soon left the service on being 
elected to Parliament, where he made a reputation as an 
orator. As Prime Minister during the crucial years of 
the war with France, he was largely responsible for the 
glorious victories of Plassey (1757) and Quebec (1759), 
which wrested India and Canada from the hands of the 
French. Dismissed in favor of Lord Bute in 1762, he 
did not again, except for one brief period, hold public 
office, but his voice was heard on all national questions, 
especially during the American war, which he bitterly 
opposed. Imposing and impressive as a speaker, far- 
sighted as a statesman, he hated corruption and bigotry 
and did his utmost to purify the political conditions of 
his time. 
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Reply to Walpole (Page 50) 

This speech, delivered in 1741, was an answer to a 
charge made by Sir Robert Walpole, then Prime Minister, 
that Pitt was guilty of " pompous diction and theatrical 
emotions." Pitt's reply, which appeared first in the 
Register of Debates, may have been reported and retouched 
by Dr. Johnson. 

America Unconquerable (Page 51) 

Even more than Burke, Chatham was eager to defend 
the American Revolutionists in their course of resistance, 
and this oration, spoken in the House of Lords, Nov. 
18, 1777, was almost his last word on the subject. 

SAMUEL JOHNSON (Page 54) 

The life of Dr. Johnson may be studied in the two 
notable essays by Macaulay and Carlyle, or, better still, 
in Boswell's inimitable biography. Born in 1709, in 
Lichfield, he went for a time to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
but began his real career after his arrival in London, about 
1737. His name became known through his London 
(1737), but his real reputation was made by his Dic- 
tionary (1755), his novel, Rasselas (1759), and his two 
periodicals. The Rambler (1750-1752) and The Idler (1758- 
1760). In 1764, with Sir Joshua Reynolds, he founded the 
famous Literary Club, of which he was practically dic- 
tator, through his powers of conversation and his remark- 
able personality. The Lives of the Poets (1779-1781) prob- 
ably represent Johnson's finest writing. He died in 1784, 
after a long and honorable career, filled with struggles 
against poverty and physical infirmities. Johnson's 
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character, on the whole, is greater than his work; most 
of his books are now neglected, but no one is likely to 
forget the sturdy, eccentric, irascible figure who so dom- 
inated English letters for fully thirty years. The selec- 
tion here given, from the Preface to his Dictionary, shows 
his highly Latinized and somewhat rhetorical style, with 
its balanced periods and resonant phrases; but behind 
the lines, no one can miss the impression of a real man. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (Page 57) 

Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) gained a name for 
himself in many fields, as writer, inventor, scientist, 
reformer, and statesman. His part in effecting the suc- 
cess of the American Revolution has endeared him to his 
countrymen. As an author, his chief work is his AtUo- 
biography, which is a record of a carefully directed life, 
full of honors richly deserved. The story of his entrance 
into Philadelphia, printed here, is one of the most familiar 
incidents in his rise from poverty to affluence. 

LAURENCE STERNE (Page 59) 

Laurence Sterne (1713-1768) is one of the most original 
figures in English literatiure. Whimsical, affected, indeed, 
not far from immoral, he was obviously unfitted for the 
Church, but family influence procured for him a living in 
Yorkshire. Here he remained unknown until the publi- 
cation of two volumes of Tristram Shandy in 1760, which 
made him famous and brought him at once into pubUc 
notice. Other volumes followed, and in 1768 appeared 
A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. In the 
same year his health gave way, and he died in London, 
entirely alone. Sterne's character was far from admira- 
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ble ; he was sentimental, even mawkish, and his behavior 
towards his family was certainly not exemplary. His 
work, though showing some of the defects of his nature, 
is filled with wit and pathos, and marked by a style en- 
tirely his own. The passage given here from A Senti- 
mental Journey illustrates the excess of sentiment which 
characterizes all his writings. 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH (Page 63) 

Oliver Goldsmith (1728-1774), one of the most beloved 
of authors, was the son of an Irish clergyman. Having 
tried unsuccessfully to enter the church, to study law, 
*and to practise medicine, he settled in London as a hack- 
writer, and became associated with Dr. Johnson and his 
circle. The Traveller (1764) and The Vicar of Wakefield 
(1766) gave him fame, which was increased by The De- 
serted Village (1770), and his best drama. She Stoops to 
Conquer (1773). His reckless improvidence, his vanity, 
and his general irresponsibility were counterbalanced by 
his humor and his great-heartedness, which won him 
many friends. His style, apparently simple and unstudied, 
has, at its best, a charm which is altogether delightful. 
The selection is from the first chapter of The Vicar oj 
WakefiMd, 

EDMUND BURKE (Page 65) 

Edmund Burke (1729-1797), like Goldsmith, was an 
Irishman and a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin. 
After some literary work in London, he was made secre- 
tary to Lord Rockingham, and began his political career 
as a Whig member of Parliament. He distinguished 
himself by opposing, in three brilliant speeches. Lord 
North's American policy, and was rewarded by admission 
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to the Rockingham and Portland Ministries. He was a 
leader in the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and 
opened the case for the Commons. In his last years he 
published many denunciations of the French Revolution, 
in which he saw nothing but an overthrow of all that was 
venerable and traditional. As an orator Burke has never 
been surpassed in English, for, although his delivery was 
often monotonous, his style is pregnant in ima^rination, 
rich in imagery, and lucid and resonant in diction. 

The Destruction of the Carnaiic (Page 65) 

The story of Hyder Ali may be read more fully in 
Macaulay's essay on Warren Hastings. This extract " 
is taken from Burke's speech in impeaching the Indian 
G ovemor-General. 

Marie Antoinette (Page 67) 

This famous passage is taken from Burke's Reflections 
on the Revolution in France (1790), written when the Revo- 
lution had just broken out, but before Louis XVI and his 
wife, Marie Antoinette, had lost their heads upon the 
guillotine. 

WILLIAM COWPER (Page 69) 

William Cowper (1731-1800), a man of quiet retiring 
tastes, spent most of his uneventful life in the village of 
Olney. An unfortunate mental trouble caused at least 
three attacks of a form of insanity, And finally, after 1791, 
left him permanently deranged. Cowper's poetry is 
marked by love of nature, gentle humor, and genial 
humanity. His work includes the inimitable ballad of 
John Gilpin, many bits of delightful familiar verse, a trans- 
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lation of Homer, and several long original poems, chief 
among which is the Task^ from which the apostrophe to 
England is taken. 

England (Page 69) 

69 : 9. Ausonia is a name for Italy. 

70 : 6. For a brief biography of Chatham, see page 50. 

70 : 7. Wolfe. General James Wolfe, in 1759, cap- 
tured the city of Quebec, thus gaining Canada for the 
English. Unfortunately he died in a charge at the head 
of his troops. 

PATRICK HENRY (Page 71) 

The name of Patrick Henry (1736-1799) lives largely 
because of the single great burst of oratory printed in this 
collection. He was a Virginia lawyer, who early distin- 
guished himself by his eloquence, and was, accordingly, 
elected to the Virginia Convention. On March 23, 1775, 
when our relations with England were, growing critical, 
a member introduced some temporizing resolutions, and 
Henry replied in this speech, which completely swept the 
assembly off its feet. Henry lived to be a member of the 
Constitutional Convention of 1788, and died in 1799. 

EDWARD GIBBON (Page 75) 

Edward Gibbon (1737-1794) is remembered mainly 
because of his immense historical work, the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire^ which occupied twenty years 
of his life, and is remarkable in its combination of accuracy 
with briUiancy of composition. Although he spent much 
time abroad, especially in Lausanne in Switzerland, he 
was a member of Dr. Johnson's Club, and even held a 
seat in Parliament. Gibbon was far from attractive 
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personally : but he was indefatigable in research, and the 
master of a style whioh, in its stateliness and omateness, 
has seldom been surpassed. The selection chosen is 
taken from his Autobiography^ published after his death. 
76 : 18. Voltaire (1694-1778), the famous French 
essayist, dramatist, and sceptic, after persecution and 
exile, finished a long life in honor at Paris. David Hume 
(1711-1776), probably the greatest English historian 
before the time of Gibbon, was the author of a History of 
England J published in 1754. 

ROBERT BURNS (Page 77) 

The tragedy of the career of Robert Bums (1759- 
1796) should be studied in Carlyle's Essay on Burns, and, 
in a later treatment, from another point of view, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Burns was the son of a poor Scotch 
farmer, and received small advantages of education. 
Impetuous and palBsionate by nature, he was early led 
into excesses which brought him into frequent difficulties 
and eventually caused his ruin. A volume of poems 
published in 1786 gained immediate success, and made him 
the idol of the hour on a visit which he made to Edin- 
burgh. Later he was appointed to a position in the excise, 
but his intemperate habits soon led to his death. Burns 
had a marvellous gift of song: in spite of the difficulties 
against which he struggled, his poetry is fresh and spon- 
taneous, the product of genuine inspiration. 

Auld Lang Syne (Page 77) 

Bums' s best verse is written in the Scotch dialect, 
which is sometimes hard to interpret. This poem, how- 
ever, has sung its way into the hearts of the people of 
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many nations, through its x>erfect expression of a mood ot 
reminiscence. 

77 : 10. Go wans are daisies. 

77 : 14. A burn is a little brook. 

78 : 1. Fiere is a Scotch word for brother, companion. 
(Fier — Sound, healthy.) 

78 : 3. A right guid-wiilie waught means a friendly 
draught. 

A Man* 8 a Man for a' That (Page 78) 

This poem shows the democratic spirit which lies 
beneath all Burns's political ideas. No one despised more 
than he the artificial distinctions in rank between man and 
man. 

CHARLES JAMES FOX (Page 80) 

Charles James Fox (1749-1806), the Whig statesman 
and Prime Minister, was, during his lifetime, the tireless 
advocate of liberty and tolerance. A brilliant debater, 
his voice was heard constantly in opposition to tyranny 
and oppression of any kind. Circumstances prevented 
his holding high office for more than two brief periods, 
but his influence on his age was extraordinary. The 
extract given is proof of his love of freedom and his far- 
sighted political policy. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE (Page 82) 

Much of the success of Napoleon (1759-1821), the 
Corsican soldier who became Emperor of Prance, lay in 
his ability to command the affection of his army. His 
addresses to his troops are filled with appeals to their 
pride, patriotism, and loyalty, and his men responded with 
enthusiastic devotion. This particular address presaged 
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the spectacular Italian campaign of 1797, which made 
Napoleon's strategy dreaded by his enemies and practi- 
cally gave him control of the situation in France. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (Page 84) 

William Wordsworth (1770-1850), the oldest of the 
" Lake poets " and a leader in the so-called Romantic 
Movement of the early nineteenth century, was born and 
spent most of his life in Westmoreland. After graduating 
from St. John's CoUege, Cambridge, he joined with Cole- 
ridge in publishing Lyrical Ballads (1798), destined to 
exert a far-reaching influence on the poetry of his own 
age." Other volumes of verse appeared at intervals, 
among them being Poems (1807), containing much of his 
best work, The Excursion (1814), and a collection in 1815. 
He succeeded Sou they as Poet Laureate in 1843. Words- 
worth is most remarkable, perhaps, for his love of nature 
and his sympathy for people in the humbler walks of 
life. His poetry is very unequal; but at his best, he 
attained a simplicity and splendor that rank him with the 
noblest writers of all time. 

There was a Boy (Page 84) 

This short blank verse selection was written in 1799, 
printed in 1800, and afterwards inserted in Book Fifth of 
Wordsworth's long autobiographical poem. The Prelude, 
It illustrates the poet's belief in the power of Nature to 
affect the human heart. 

84 : 2. Winander is a poetical name for Lake Winder- 
mere, near which Wordsworth lived for many years. 
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The Daffodils (Page 85) 

This was composed in 1804, at Grasmere, and included 
in the Poems of 1807. 

Ode to Duty (Page 86) 

This, perhaps the noblest of Wordsworth's poems, was 
written in 1805 and printed in 1807. It shows the deep 
religious faith which, with his love for Nature, was the 
guiding motive of the poet's life. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT (Page 89) 

Walter Scott (1771-1832) was from his youth steeped 
in the atmosphere of romance, and his insatiable reading- 
of ballads and history prepared him for his literary career. 
Not altogether successful as a lawyer, he turned to writing,, 
making his first success in The Lay of the Last Minstrel^ 
which he followed with other romantic poems, the best 
of which are Marmion (1808) and The Lady of the Lake 
(1810). After 1814 he devoted himself mainly to that 
long series of novels which, beginning with Waverley, did 
not end until the year before his death, with Castle Danger- 
ous. Scott was a thoroughly admirable character, manly, 
generous, and sagacious. His heroic act in paying off a 
debt of over $500,000, for which he was not legally re- 
sponsible, drove him to overwork, which finally brought 
about his death. As a poet, he is at his best in stirring 
narratives of the middle ages ; but it is as a novelist that 
his power really shows itself in the variety, reaHty, and 
charm of his almost innumerable characters. In this 
respect he has no equal but Shakespeare. 
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Lochinvar (Page 89) 

This ballad reproduces splendidly the spirit of the 
Border country between England and Scotland during 
the period when fighting was rife and clan jealousy bitter. 

The Burial in the Ruins (Page 91) 

This is an extract from Scott's novel, The Antiquary 
(1816). Dousterswivel is a German necromancer, who, 
through fraud, has succeeded in imposing on the credulity 
of a Scotch nobleman. The description given here is an 
example of Scott's fondness for the mysterious and ro- 
mantic. 

SYDNEY SMITH (Page 94) 

Sydney Smith (1771-1845), after an education at Win- 
chester and Oxford, took orders in 1794, and eventually 
was advanced to be a Canon of St. Paul's. His real 
reputation, however, is based on his essays on subjects of 
reform, on his brilliant and witty conversations, and on 
his Plyrrdey Letters^ which helped to advance the cause of 
Catholic emancipation. He was an original thinker, and 
his speeches, though not exactly eloquent, are filled with 
practical common-sense. The two extracts given illus- 
trate this quality : the first contains the famous reference 
to Dame Partington; the second employs an ironical 
method which has been used with effect on the same topic 
by orators in our own House of Representatives. 

SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (Page 97) 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834), a genius of 
marvellous endowment, was unable, through weakness 
of the will, to fulfil the promise of his first great poem, 
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The Ancient Mariner , published in 1798 in the volume of 
Lyrical Ballads planned with the cooperation of. Words- 
worth. His work, in prose and verse, displays wonderful 
vigor and delioaoy of imagination, combined with keen 
critical power, but it is too often fragmentary and uncom- 
pleted. For years he struggled against the opium habits 
which had shattered his nervous system, but he was never 
able to regain entirely his self-control. The Address ta 
Mont Blanc, used here, has a massive sublimity and 
grandeur which shows of what Coleridge, at his best, was- 
capable. 

CHARLES LAMB (Page 101) 

Charles Lamb (1775-1834), with his stutter, his harm- 
less weaknesses, his love for old books, his pleasant humor, 
and his oddities, is one of the most original figures among^ 
literary men. For over thirty years he was a clerk in the 
India House, meanwhile caring for his sister, Mary, who 
was subject to intermittent attacks of insanity; but at 
the same time he was printing occasionally those essays^ 
which in collected form are known as the Essays of Elia, 
Lamb's style is curiously archaic, but his work has an 
intimate charm, as if the author were chatting leisurely 
with the reader. Oxford in the Vacation is an ex- 
tract from one of the Essays of Elia; there is some 
pathos in the fact that Lamb was unable to go to a univer- 
sity, but had to content himself with a few years at Christ's 
Hospital, where he met Coleridge and became his life-long 
friend. 

JANE AUSTEN (Page 103) 

Jane Austen (1775-1817), the novelist, had a singularly 
uneventful life spent with her family. Her six novels deal 
with unexciting incidents in the everyday life of middle and 
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upper class people, but they are distinguished by keen 
delineation'of character and delicate satirical and humorous 
touches, joined with an easy and delightful style. The 
dialogue here printed is from Pride and Prejudice (1813), 
probably her best-known book. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL (Page 105) 

Thomas Campbell (1777-1844) was the author of 
several long and pretentious poems, among them being 
The Pleasures of Hope (1799) and Gertrude of Wyoming 
(1809) ; but his name is more likely to live through his 
stirring patriotic lyrics, which, of their kind, are unsur- 
passed. Indeed, Ye Mariners of England is probably 
the most inspiring of English war songs, not even except- 
ing the martial verse of Henley and Kipling. 

WILLIAM HAZLITT (Page 107) 

William Hazlitt (1778-1830), one of the most enter- 
taining of English essayists as well as one of the most 
acute of English critics, began by studying art, but, soon 
shifted to literature. Much of his finest work is in the 
form of articles or lectures, published first in i)eriodicals 
and afterwards collected. Hazlitt was a somewhat irasci- 
ble, pugnacious gentleman, with strong prejudices and a 
temperament far from phlegmatic. His style is nervous, 
animated, and direct, crammed with thought, and rich 
in quotation and allusion. He wrote on many subjects, 
philosophical, literary, and moral. The two extracts 
here given show strongly marked phases of his character. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER (Page 112) • 

Daniel Webster (1782-1852) failed in his ambition to 
become President of the United States; but he will be 
remembered after most of the Presidents of his time are 
forgotten. As an orator, he ranks with Demosthenes, 
Cicero, and Burke : his magnificent physique, his digni- 
fied bearing, and his deep impressive voice gave solemnity 
to even the most trivial utterance and commanded the 
attention of every listener. Webster's greatest work was 
done in defence of the Union in the stormy days before 
the Civil War. Perhaps his most brilliant speech was his 
famous Reply to Hayne (1830), from which both the selec- 
tions are taken. 

WASHINGTON IRVING (Page 117) 

Washington Irving (1783-1859), after publishing a 
burlesque History of New York, went abroad in 1815, 
for a residence of seventeen years. His Sketch-Book 
(1819), a miscellaneous collection of essays and tales, 
gained him a European reputation. This first success was 
followed by other volumes of the same nature, including 
Bracehridge Hall (1822), Tales of a Traveller (1824), 
and The Alhamhra (1832), besides biographies of Colum- 
bus, Goldsmith, and Washington. Irving was a quiet 
man of simple tastes, and his works are filled with kindly 
humor and affecting pathos. His style, modelled largely 
on Addison and Goldsmith, is graceful, but rather sub- 
dued and /3alm. This essay on Westminster Abbey should 
be compared with the Spectator paper describing Sir 
Roger's visit to the Abbey. 
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LEIGH HUNT (Page 119) 

James Henry Leigh Hunt (1784-1859), the friend of 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats, was an affable, but somewhat 
weak-willed poet, who early distinguished himself by the 
radical views of his paper. The Examiner. As the result 
of a bitter article on the Prince Regent, he was imprisoned 
for two years, but his life in confinement, as may be seen 
from the prose selection, A Poefs Prison^ was by no 
means without its compensations. He was the author 
of several volumes of poetry, many essays, and an inter- 
esting Autobiography. The character of Harold Skim- 
pole (see page 193) in Dickens's Bleak House is supposed 
to caricature Hunt's laxity in financial matters and his 
general easy attitude towards life. 

The Glove and the Ldons (Page 119) 

With this poem should be compared Browning's Glovcj 
which deals with the same incident. Francis is, of course, 
Francis I of France, the contemporary of Henry VIII of 
England, and his rival at the Field of the Cloth of Gold. 

THOMAS DE QUINCEY (Page 123) 

Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859), like Coleridge ad- 
dicted to opium eating, described his experiences with 
that drug in his well-known Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater (1821). This book, his first of any impor- 
tance, was followed by a long series of articles in various 
magazines. He became a master of highly omfl,te English 
prose, and some of his best paragraphs have an elaborate 
rhythmical structure which makes them sound like organ- 
music ; at the same time, his ideas are likely to be vague 



or obscured under a mass of verbosity. The paper on 
Joan of Arc, however, on extract from which is given 
here, is almost a perfect specimen of " impassioned prose." 

Joan of Arc (Page 123) 

Joan of Are, or Jeanne D'Are, was a French peasant 
girl, who, during the invasion of her country under Henry 
VI of England, imagined herself inspired by God, and 
accordii^ly offered her services to the Dauphin. Leading 
the PVenoh troops to an attack, she raised the siege of 
Orleans, and saved the Dauphin from disgrace. Later, 
however, he allowed her to bo captured by the English, 
who burned her in Rouen at the stake as a witch. 



LORD BYRON (Page 126) 

George Gordon Byron (1788-1824) inherited from his 
parents a passionate temper, a morbid sensitiveness, and 
an unyielding pride, all of which got him into frequent 
diiBculties. His romantic career may be studied in Nichol's 
admirable short lAfe of Byron. Aa a man, his chief virtue 
was his love of liberty, which led him to assail tyranny 
of every description and to give up his life fighting to free 
Greece from Turkish despotism. His poetry is marked 
by splendid vigor and force, by an appreciation of Nature 
in her wilder aspects, and by a remarkable facility in 
rhyming. His greatest poem, Don Juan, fronj —•---'- 
The Islee of Greece is taken, b a satire of wonderful 
and variety. The Destruction of Sennacherib, one 
Hebrew Melodies, is baaed on // Kings, 19; 35-37 
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PERCY BYSSHB SHELLEY (Page 132) 

Percy Bysshe Shelley (1792-1822), our most finished 
English lyric poet, was expelled from Oxford, and, after 
some unpleasant domestic experiences, settled in Italy 
near Byron, where, in the harbor of Leghorn, he was acci- 
dentally drowned. In character, he combined an absolute 
purity of nrind with a curious lack of practicality which 
led him into more than one action for which he must be 
condemned. A lover of beauty and a seeker for the ideal, 
he strove to express in his verse the aspirations which guided 
his entire life. His poetry shows an extraordinary mastery 
of verbal melody and a vivid and brilliant descriptive 
power, controlled by intense feeling and a high artistic 
aim. Hellas is a song from an unfinished drama; The 
Cloud is an example of metaphorical splendor almost un- 
paralleled in the work of any other English poet. 

Hellas (Page 132) 

This poem expresses the hope of a millennium, which was 
one of Shelley's most ardent beliefs. The classical back- 
ground indicates his fondness for Greece and Greek 
mythology. 

JOHN KEATS (Page 137) 

John Keats (1795-1821) died of consumption in Italy, 
almost before his life had fairly started ; but he left behind 
him a body of poetry which gives him a high place among 
English authors. Its chief characteristics are its intense 
imagination, its sensuous beauty, and its harmonious 
versification, with, in parts of Hyperion, a sublimity almost 
Miltonic. Perhaps his best work is in his famous short 
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poems, the Ode to a Nighiingale, the Ode to a Grecian Urn, 
and the Ode to Autumn, each of which has a rich splendor 
of its own. 

THOMAS CARLYLE (Page 139) 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) was an historian, essayist, 
and reformer who exerted a remarkable influence on his 
age. A sufferer from chronic dyspepsia, he was often 
irritable and querulous, though his spirit was robust, 
manly, and virile. His style is unique in English, strong, 
rough, but vividly picturesque and frequently highly 
imaginative. Among his best books are Sartor Resartua 
(1838), which is a semi-autobiographical elucidation of 
Carlyle's philosophy. Heroes and Hero-Worship (1841), 
Oliver Cromwell (1845), and Frederick the Great (1865), 
besides many brilliant essays and treatises on literary or 
social topics. Robert Burns is a selection from Carlyle's 
Essay published in the Edinburgh Review (1828) ; Human 
Mutability is taken from Sartor Resartua, 

THOMAS HOOD (Page 143). 

Thomas Hood (1799-1845), famous as a comic writer, 
was the author of several lyrics of great beauty. As 
editor and essayist, he made a name for himself in London, 
but his health was never good, and his last years were a 
struggle against poverty and disease. The little poem 
printed here appeals to the elemental emotions, and has 
become a household favorite. 

THOMAS BABINGTON MACAULAY (Page 145) 

Thomas Babington Macaulay (1800-1859) acquired 
some prestige as a Whig statesman, especially for his 
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part in assisting the passage of the Reform Bill of 1832, 
and for his excellent work as member of the Supreme 
Council of India. It is, however, as a poet, historian, and 
essayist that he will be remembered. Macaulay brought 
to his writing a wealth of knowledge, an. astonishing 
memory for facts, and a style which, although highly 
rhetorical, is singularly smooth and lucid. The attrac- 
tiveness of his i5rose, due largely to his use of concrete 
examples and copious illustrative material, has made his 
essays and his history popular among people of all classes. 
The passage on the Roman Catholic Church is drawn from 
an Essay on Von Ranke's History of the Popes {Edin- 
burgh Review, 1840), and is a fine specimen of Macaulay*s 
balanced, antithetical, and slightly over-emphatic manner ; 
the Byron is from a criticism of Moore's Life of Byron. 

CALEB CUSHING (Page 149) 

Caleb Cushing (1800-1879), a Massachusetts states- 
man and diplomat, rendered important services to his 
country in opening the ports of China to American com- 
merce (1843), and in acting as Counsel for the United 
States in the Geneva Tribunal of 1872. A lawyer of 
wide knowledge and shrewd sagacity, he won a place in 
his profession which made him Attorney-General under 
President Pierce ; but he was also a ripe scholar and one 
of the most finished orators of his day. The selection 
given is from a speech delivered in Congress in reply to 
an attack upon New England patriotism. 

VICTOR HUGO (Page 151) 

Victor Marie Hugo (1802-1885), the son of a Napo- 
leonic soldier, distinguished himself in many fields of 
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literature and was elected in 1840 to the French Academy. 
Notable as a dramatist and poet, he is perhaps best known 
as a novelist, through such books as Les MisSrahles (1862), 
Les Travailleurs de la Mer (1865), UHomme qui Rit 
(1868), and Quatrevingt-treize (1874). Hugo's work is 
intensely dramatic, vividly imaginative, and profoundly 
thoughtful, with a massive strength like the sculpture of 
Michelangelo. The Name in the Snow is the opening 
chapter of Toilers of the Sea; Napoleon and Wellington 
is part of a long digression on the Battle of Waterloo from 
Les Misirahles. 

RALPH WALDO EMERSON (Page 156) 

Ralph Waldo Emerson (1803-1882) was a Unitarian 
clergyman, who resigned his ministry in 1832 and settled 
in Concord, Massachusetts, where he devoted himself 
to philosophy and literature. His life, which, except for 
two visits abroad, was uneventful, was* spent mainly 
in writing and lecturing. He was a suggestive thinker and 
a stimulating essayist and poet, though his closely packed 
style is at times painfully abstruse. Nature is a passage 
from an essay by that title. 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE (Page 158) 

Nathaniel Hawthorne (1804-1864), the author of 
Twice-told Tales (1837), the Scarlet Letter (1860), and the 
House of the Seven Gables (1852), had a curiously fanciful 
mind, with a rather morbid leaning towards the mysterious 
and the supernatural. His style, perhaps the best yet 
produced in America, is subtle, harmonious, and flexible, 
the iBxpresfeion of an interesting, but somewhat retiring, 
personality. The selection chosen is from Snow-Flahes, 
one of the Twice-told Tales. ^^1 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELI, LORD BEACONSFIELD 

(Page 160) 

Benjamin Disraeli (1804-1881), Gladstone's great 
political rival, was three times Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and twice Prime Minister, and was created Earl of Beacons- 
field in 1876. Without influence or family backing, he 
rose to high position through sheer power of intellect and 
natural genius. He was, moreover, the author of a series 
of brilliant novels, among them Vivian Grey (1827), 
Coningsby (1844), Sybil (1845), and Tancred (1847), 
which are both audacious and picturesque. Disraeli, 
who was a Jew, was exceedingly proud of his race, and the 
passage given, taken from Tancredy indicates his fondness 
for dwelling on the romantic past of his ancestral people. 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW (Page 163) 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (1807-1882) was a 
cultured, scholarly poet, whose work appeals to universal 
and deep-seated emotions. For many years he was 
Professor of Modern Languages at Harvard College, and 
he travelled extensively abroad. In general, Longfellow's 
verse is marked by smoothness, urbanity, and polish 
rather than by passion or intensity. The Wreck of the 
Hesperus is a ballad treating of an incident which is said 
actually to have happened on the reef of Norman's Woe, 
near Gloucester, Massachusetts. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER (Page 167) 

John Greenleaf Whittier (1807-1892), the "Quaker 
poet," was an early champion of the anti-slavery cause in 
America, and did much, through political strategy and 
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timely poeme, to stimulate abolitionist sentiment. His 
verse is animated by a deep religious faith and a sym- 
pathetic interest in nature ; but it is lacking in artistic 
finish and refinement. Such a poem as In School Days, 
however, has an unmistaliable charm. 

JOHN HENRY, CARDINAL NEWMAN (P^e 169) 

John Henry Newman (1801-1890), at first a Curate in 
the Church of England, became a leader of the Oxford 
Movement, and later, in 1845, was received into the Roman 
Catholic Church, being made a Cardinal in 1879. Much 
of Newman's literary work is on theological or contro- 
versial subjects, and his Apologia pro Sua Vita (1864), 
a defence against a vicious attack by Charles Kingsley, 
is a remarkable religious autobiography. Newman was 
an expert and shrewd logician ; his style, moreover, is 
often exquisitely delicate and beautiful. The first selec- 
tion, a paragraph uf gorgeous description, is from his 
Idea of a University (1852) ; the second, an example of 
disoriminating and analytical definition, is from Dis- 
courees on University Teaching (1852). 

ALFRED TENNYSON, LORD TENNYSON 
(Page 174) 
Alfred Tennyson (1809-1892) was blessed, during his 
long and fortunate life, with ample leisure for devoting 
himself entirely to poetry. After winnii^ 
cellor's Medal at Cambridge, he brought ou 
Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, followed by other volun 
and 1842, by The Princess in 1847, and by In 
an elegy on his friend Arthur Henry Hallan 
The Idylls of the King, begun in 1859, were 
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1872, and in 1884 he was raised to the peerage. Tennyson 
was, above all, a conscious artist in poetry. He attained 
an almost complete mastery of lyric forms; he learned 
the secret of adapting sound to sense and of evolving from 
words the harmony of music; and no one has excelled 
him in felicity of diction and happiness of phrasing. 
Intellectually he was abreast of all the various movements 
of his age, and became their interpreter. Of the three 
poems printed here, Blow^ Bugle, Blow (from The Princess), 
and The Brook, show his lyric quality ; while the Charge 
of the Ldght Brigade, based on a real incident of the Crimean 
War, is an outburst of noble patriotism. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE (Page 179) 

Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849) led a dissipated life, 
which brought him to an early grave. As an author, he 
distinguished himself in two fields: in short stories, 
marked by originality, ingenuity of construction, and a 
curious fondness for the morbid and the grewsome; in 
poetry of a lyric sort, filled with a kind of magic melody. 
He created the modem detective story, and is, despite the 
smallness of his production, probably America's greatest 
poet. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN (Page 183) 

Abraham Lincoln (1809-1865), the martyred President 
who guided the North through the perils of our Civil War, 
ranks with Washington as one of the most beloved Amer- 
icans. Although he received but a limited education, his 
speeches have a simplicity and a directness that give them 
high literary value. The Gettysburg Address was delivered 
November 19, 1863, at the dedication of the Gettysburg 
National Cemetery. 



OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES (Page 184) 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (1809-1894), a physician by 
profession and at one time Profesaor of Anatomy at 
Harvard Coll^», is best known by bis Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table and by some delightful oocasional verse. 
His chief characteristics are his genial humor, his dis- 
cursive allusiveness, and his easy conversational style. 
The Last Leaf is, perhaps, of all his poems the one most 
surely destined for immortality; the selection, A Secret 
Drawer, is taken from The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table, a collection of essays published, like the Autocrat, 
for the first time in the Atlantic Monthly, which had been 
started in 1857. 

WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY (Page 188) 
William Makepeace Thaokeray (1811-1863) began 
authorship by contributions to Fraser's Magazine, but 
had no wide recognition until the publication of Vanity 
Fair (1848). He followed this book, one of the greatest 
of English novels, with a series of brilliant works, among 
them Pendennis (1850), Henry Esmond (1852), generally 
recognized to stand foremost among historioal novels, 
and The Newcomea (1853). Thackeray was a man of 
tender heart, who was fond of sentiment, though in his 
books this feeling is rarely overdone ; with this, too, he 
had a power of scorching irony, which led him occasion- 
ally into cynicism. His style is firm and restrainerf. with 
individual touches which differentiate it 
every other novelist, though it is, perhaps, i 
of Fielding. The prose passage given here i; 
Fair; the End. of the Play, with its note of ] 
flashes of reminiscence, is a [loem entirely 
of the man. • 
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CHARLES DICKENS (Page 193) 

Charles Dickens (1812-1870) was Thackeray's great 
contemporary rival as a novelist. His literary success 
began with the immortal Pickwick Papers (1837-1839) 
and continued with Oliver Twist (1839), David Copper field 
(1849-1850), Bleak House (1852-1853), and A Tale of Two 
Cities (1859), to mention only the very greatest of his 
books. Dickens is a master caricaturist. His faults, a 
pathos which is frequently overdone, a style which is 
often ungrammatical and slovenly, and a tendency to 
sentimentality, are all forgotten in the marvellous power 
of invention which was able to create such a number and 
variety of interesting characters. Harold Skimpole, 
supposed to portray the weaknesses of Leigh Hunt (see 
page 119), is a selection from Bleak House; and the de- 
scription of Bill Sikes after the Murder^ taken from Oliver 
Twisty shows another side of Dickens's genius, his mastery 
of the dramatic and the tragical. 

ROBERT BROWNING (Page 197) 

Robert Browning (1812-1889), with the exception 
possibly of Tennyson the most gifted poet of the Victorian 
Age, had a career outwardly uneventful except for his 
romantic marriage with the poetess, Elizabeth Barrett. 
Browning's poetry, rich as it is in thought, is often unneces- 
sarily obscure, and, for this reason, the circle of his readers 
has usually been select, but narrow. His work is filled 
with a serene optimism, undisturbed by the doubts which 
were affecting some of the great minds of his age, Matthew 
Arnold, for instance. Browning also excelled in a kind of 
vivid narrative poetry, which is well illustrated by ** How 



tfieji brought the good news from Ghent to Aix." Love 
among the Ruins, in its perfectly drawn contrast, abows 
one phase of Browning's treatment of love. 

RICHARD HENRY DANA (Page 203) 

Richard Henry Dana (1815-1882), a prominent Boston 
lawyer, was emphatically a man of one book, the famous 
Two Years before the Mast (1840), which describes a 
voyage which the author took, while a young man, around 
the Horn to California, for the benefit of bis health. 
From that graphic and vividly realistic narrative, this 
selection is taken. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE (Page 205) 

Charlotte Bronte (181&-1855). the daughter of a poai 
Yorkshire clergyman, spent some years as a governess 
until her novel, Jane Eyre (1847), took England by 
storm. This book was followed by Shirley (1849), Vii- 
leUe (1852), and The Professor, published after her 
death. Jane Eyre is a tense, emotional, almost morbid 
portrayal of the love of a poor governess for a self-willed, 
unrestrained English nountry gentleman. From it, this 
descriptive passage is chosen. 

HENRY DAVID THORBAU (Page 207) 

Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862), the a 
Walden (1854), lived for years, from choice, a 
hermit's life in a but on Walden Pond, near 
Massachusetts, passing hia time largely in the 
observit^ nature, and fulfilling literally the 
." plain living and high thinking." He was the 
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Emerson, with whose philosophy his own writing has 
much in common. Personal Aims is a passage from 

Walden, 

MARY ANN EVANS (GEORGE ELIOT) (Page 208) 

Mary Ann Evans (1819-1880), who assumed the name 
of George Eliot as a nom de plume, was a highly intellectual 
woman, who found an outlet for her philosophy in many 
novels, the best of which are Adam Bede (1859), The 
Mill on the Floss (1860), Silas Marner (1861), Romolo, 
(1863), and Middlemarch (1872). She had great ability 
in depicting character among the lower classes, and, 
although her general attitude towards life was pessimistic, 
her books overflow with a large and robust humor. She 
was fond of digressions, like The Beauty of the Common- 
place, printed here from Adam Bede; and A Christmas 
Day, taken from The Mill on the Floss, illustrates her fine 
powers of description. 

JOHN RUSKIN (Page 212) 

John Ruskin (1819-1900), after some years spent in the 
study of painting and especially in the vindication of the 
English artist. Turner, became, like Carlyle in his later 
days, a kind of modern prophet, interested in many move- 
ments for reform in economics and morals. Aside from 
the stores of thought which his books contain, they are 
distinguished by an eloquent and picturesque style, in 
which, probably, lies their enduring merit. The three 
passages included in this collection display both the 
method which he employed, and the beauty of his prose. 
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CHARLES EINGSLBY (Page 218) 
Charlea Kingsley (1819-1875) was a clergymaD ot the 

Church of England, who became actively interested in 
social problems, and afterwards turned to novel writing, 
producing, among other books, Hypatia (1853). Weal- 
ward Ho! (1855), and HeTeieard the Wake (1866). 
Kingsley was a sturdy, strenuous man, capable of strong 
prejudices, and not always in his works free from par- 
tiality. His best novel. Westward Ho! from which the 
two prose seleotious are taken, is a breezy story of the days 
of the Spanish Armada. It is singular that the writer of 
such vigorous novels should have been the author ot so 
delicate a bit of verse as Tlie Three Fiakera. 

WALT whitman' (Page 222) 
Walt Whitman (1819-1892), perhaps America's most 
original man of genius, was an imconventional writer who 
published much so-called poetry of an uncommon kind, 
deficient in rhyme and regular structure. His Leaves 
of Gra»g (18.'>5), his most oharacteristic work, has a rough 
form of rhythm, but is objectionable both in thought and 
mode of utterance. Captain! My Captain! Whit- 
man's only rhyming poem, is also his best. It is, of course, 
an elegy on Abraham Lincoln. 

JAMBS RUSSELL LOWELL (Page 224) 
James Russell Lowell (1819-1891) was for som 
Professor at Harvard Collie, aad later held dipl 
posts at Madrid and Loudon. He was a man of wi 
varied culture, a keen and searching oritio, and gi 
a writer both in poetry and prose. His Bigloio 
(1848) contain the best satiric verse yet produ 
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America; and many of his poems, though lacking in 
finish, have become popular through the ideas which they 
express. His prose, especially in his literary essays, is 
clear, urbane, and sensible, but with no great distinction 
in style. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD (Page 227) 

Matthew Arnold (1822-1888), son of Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby (see page 231), holds a high place both as poet and 
critic. During the earlier part of his life, up to 1867, he 
published several small volumes of dignified, somewhat 
restrained and austere, verse, much of it, however, distin- 
guished by a delicate and subtle beauty. After that date, 
when he resigned the Professorship of Poetry at Oxford, 
he turned to prose, and, in many literary essays and papers 
on theological and religious problems, proved himself a 
vigorous controversialist and a master stylist. Arnold 
was a man of fine culture and lofty intellectual ideals, 
though inclined to be querulous and impatient of igno- 
rance and vulgarity. Dover Beach expresses the philo- 
sophic pessimism which underlies so much of Arnold's 
work ; The River Oxus, a selection from his longest poem, 
Sohrab and Rustum (1853), is an example of his command 
of harmonious versification; and Emerson and Franklin, 
an extract from a lecture on Emerson delivered first in 
Boston, shows Arnold's ideal of a fine prose style — 
one characterized by " regularity, uniformity, precision, 
and balance." 

THOMAS HUGHES (Page 231) 

Thomas Hughes (1823? -1896) was the author of Tom 
Brown* s School Days, a classic picture of life at Rugby 
during the period of Dr. Thomas Arnold (1795-1842), 



its great Head Master. The eictract given here indicates 
the reverence in which the famous teacher was held by- 
fa is boys. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS (Page 234) 
Geoi^e William Curtis (1824-1892), an American 
editor and author, was one of the most popular oratom 
of his time. He delivered this speech on August 5, 
1856, before the literary societies of Wesleyan University, 
Middletown, Connecticut. 

FRANCIS PARKMAN (Page 238) 
Francis Parkman (1823-1893) gave hia life to writing 
the history of the conflict between the French and the 
English in North America, and accordingly published a 
aeries of books, beginning with The Conspiracy of Ponliac 
(1851) and closing with A Half Century of Conflict (1892). 
This extract is from Chapter I of The Compiracy of 
Pontiac. 

BAYARD TAYLOR (Page 240) 
Bayard Taylor (1825-1878), an Amerioan poet and 
novelist, was an enterprising traveller who spent much 
of his time in foreign countries, and died while occupying 
the German Emlmsay at Berlin. He is 
perhaps, for his admirable translation of C 
The Song of the Camp, his finest short poem 
popularity. 

DANTE GABRIEL ROSSBTTI (I 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti- (1828-1882), an 

Italian descent, was great both as poet am 

helped to found the so-called pre-Rapha 
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painting, and it was in the Germ, a magazine started by 
this group of artists, that The Blessed Damozel first ap- 
peared Mn 1850. His poetry has been violently assailed 
because of some voluptuous passages ; but it is, in general, 
highly finished, pictorial, and rich in imagery, and con- 
tains little that can offend even the most fastidious taste. 

WILLIAM MORRIS (Page 247) 

William Morris (1834-1896) was interested in ail 
forms of art : in book-binding, in furniture-making, in 
printing, as well as in painting and literature. His in- 
fluence did much to improve the public taste in aU matters 
of decoration; and he also found time to publish much 
poetry and prose of a romantic sort, and to take an active 
part in the advocacy of socialism. His literary work of 
importance includes The Earthly Paradise (1868-1870), 
Sigurd the Volsung (1876), and translations of the Odyssey 
and the Mneid, besides many shorter poems. Shameful 
Death is taken from a volume entitled the Defense of 
Guenevere and other Poems (1858). 

JOHN LUBBOCK, LORD AVEBURY (Page 249) 

John Lubbock (1834-1912), created first Lord Avebury, 
was a scientist who wrote on many subjects, principally 
for the sake of popularizing Natural History and Eco- 
nomics, and of expressing his own optimistic philosophy. 
This selection, on the Delights of Books j is taken from his 
Use of Life. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE (Page 252) 

Algernon Charles Swinburne (1837-1909) was, during 
his early life, closely associated with the pre-Raphaelites, 
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nmoi^ them Rossetti, Meredith, and Burne-Jones. His 

Poems and Ballads (1866), because of its unconyentional 
cliaracter, was subjected to harsh criticism; but his 
metrical facility and his mastery of language were at ouce 
recognized. In later poems he displayed a technique and 
artistry truly marvellous, though his fondness for erotic 
and sensual subjects made his work objectionable to many 
readers. A Song in Time, of Order has a clarion note 
which ia &s fresh as a sea-breeze. 

JOHN RICHARD GREEN (Page 254) 
John Richard Green (1837-1883) was first a elei^iyman 
and then a librarian. In the latter office, he turned his 
p,ttention to history and, in 1874, published hia memorable 
book, A Short History of the English People. Green's 
highly pieturesque and lively style gave his work extensive 
popularity. His prose is, perhaps, at its best in his Stray 
Studies from England and Italy (1S7G), from which Capri 
is taken. It is unnecessary to add that Capri is a lovely 
island in the Bay of Naples. 

FRANCIS BRET HARTB (Page 256) 
Francis Bret Harte (1839-1902) had a varied career as 
teacher, miner, and journalist in California at the time of 
the gold discoveries, and published many short stories and 
poems, full of the local color of the mining camps. 
best collection of tales is The Luck of Roaring ( 
Dickens in Camp is an appreciative tribute to the 
English novelist, for whom Bret Harte had much ad 
tion. 
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WALTER PATER (Page 258) 

Walter Pater (1839-1894) won a reputation as perhaps 
the most fastidious English prose stylist and one of the 
most penetrating of English critics. For years a fellow 
and tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford, he led a life diver- 
sified only by travel in Germany and Italy, where he re- 
ceived impressions which made him an enthusiastic lover 
of beauty. His masterpiece is Marius the Epicurean 
(1885), a philosophical romance ; but he published several 
volumes of essays, all distinguished by careful diction, 
intricate but perfect sentence structure, and a prose 
rhythm of an unusual kind. The selection given is a 
portion of an essay on Charles Lamb, from Appreciations 
(1889). 

JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS (Page 260) 

John Addington Symonds (1840-1893) was a miscel- 
laneous writer on art and literature, who, because of 
delicate health, lived much abroad. His chief work, A 
History of the Renaissance in Italy (1875-1886), is a 
brilliant and stimulating study. From it has been taken 
the sketch of The Death of Savonarola. Savonarola was 
a Florentine priest who, in the period of Lorenzo de Medici, 
attempted to reform corrupt conditions in that city, but 
was eventually overcome by his enemies. The story of his 
career may be read in George Eliot's Romola. 

THOMAS HARDY (Page 262) 

Thomas Hardy (1840- ), probably the greatest 
living English writer of fiction, is the author of a series of 
dramatic, but often pessimistic and gloomy novels dealing, 
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for the moat part, with the Wessex country in the south of 
England, Among hia beat books are Far from the Madding 
Crowd (1874). The Mayor of Casterbndgi (1S83). and Tess 
of the D'UTbeTvilUs (1891). The description of Egdon 
Heath printed here is from the first chapter of The Return 
of the Native, by many considered to be his masterpieoe. 

WILLIAM ERNEST HENLEY (Page 265) 
William Ernest Henley (1849-1903). the friend of 
Stevenaon, was a journalist and editor who struggled for 
yeara againat physical disability and suOering with a 
fortitude and grim defiance which found expression in 
many rough hut manly poems. Henley was a whole- 
souled robust personage, not unlike Dr. Johnson in char- 
acter. No one but Campbell has ever equalled the martial 
patriotism of England, My England, here given. 

POBERT LOUIS STEVENSON (Page 267) 
Robert Louis Stevenson (1850-1894), in his own field 
of the essay and the novel, was as much a conscious literary 
artist as Milton or Tennyson. His health was always 
extremely delicate, and much of his life was spent in ^hting 
consumption in America and in the South Sea islands, where 
he died ; but his character remained cheerful, and his work 
never lost its manly optimistic tone. Treasure Island (1882) 
is, of course, a classic ; and A Lodging for the Night and 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde are almost perfect stories ol 
kind. Stevenson's prose style, so graceful, subtle 
harmonious, is, however, at its best in his essays 
Dorado is from hia delightful Virginibus Puerisque {] 
while Nature Awaking is a passage from Travels i 
Donkey (I879),aaaecount of a pedestrian tour in the 
of Prance. 
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